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TBANSLATOR^S PKEFACE. 



Although M. Burtin's work, which was published 
in 1808, at Brussels, in the French language, cannot 
now be considered as -ii^^wt and makes no preten<* 
sions to the charaLciter; bf-ib topfoimd disquisition 
on the art of painting,>^t^n/^^ that has 

appeared, before or since, i^^l^resses itself so directly 
to the wants and wishes of amateurs, or supplies 
so compendious a general view of the subject of 
which it treats. It contains, indeed, so much of that 
kind of practical information which amateurs must 
acquire, either through some such aid, or through 
the more tedious path of their own individual ex- 
perience, and at the same time affords to persons of 
more matured taste such an insight into the state 
of connoisseurship on the Continent, that it is to be 
wondered that no one has, until now, endeavoured 
to make it more generally accessible by means of an 
English version. 
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iv translator's preface. 

The original work consists of two volumes. But 
nearly two thirds of the second volume are taken 
up with a description of the author's private collec- 
tion of pictures, which few readers would care to 
peruse, particularly as there is a separate chapter 
on the method of analysing and describing the 
productions of the pencil. In other respects, too, 
the very copious and minute style of the Author 
affords considerable room for retrenchment. By 
selecting, therefore, a few only of the descriptions 
of the pictures as examples, and by otherwise con- 
densing the style and matter, the work has been 
brought within the convenient compass of a single 
volume, and, it is hoped, without the omission of 
any thing in it that is in the least essential. 

In all the parts that treat of the principles of the 
art, the Translator has thought it his duty to ad-^ 
here closely to the form of thought, and even to 
the language, of the original, although at the ex- 
pense sometimes of smoothness of diction. He has 
not indeed restricted himself from such changes 
in the construction and connection as conduced to 
greater brevity and clearness, or were more agree- 
able to the idiom in which the work now appears ; 
but he has not, in any case, intentionally added to 
at taken from the meaning of the Author, unless in 
the form of a note ; sensible that the opinions of the 
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latter will be more acceptable to the public than the 
ideas of one pretending so little to connoisseurship 
as himself. The slight extension of the subject 
which he has made, by the introduction of the 
prices of pictures at the * public sales of the prin- 
cipal collections in France for the last hundred 
years, taken from the work of M. Gault de Saint 
Germain, need scarcely be noticed as an exception 
to this statement. 

The abridgments that have been made, have been 
chiefly on those parts of the work in which it 
digresses into controversial matter no longer at 
issue, such as the comparative merits of colour and 
design, or the opinions of writers in regard to 
the Flemish school of painting. In these, the 
Translator has used greater freedom, both of selec- 
tion and arrangement ; but he has, at the same 
time, been careful to retain throughout the tone 
and train of thought of the Author. 

The Translator was much interested by dis' 
covering that two of the pictures described by 
M. Burtin as being in his collection at the time of 
publishing his work, and which the Translator had 
included among the examples of descriptions to 
be retained, had found their way into this country, 
like so many other fine works of art ; the one, a 
fruit piece, by Van Aelst, being at West Shandon, 
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vi translator's freface* 

in Dumbartonshire, the seat of Robert Napier, 
Esquire ; and the other, the Adoration of the Shep- 
herds, by Poelemburg, being in the possession of 
Dr. Drury, of Glasgow. Through the polite fevour 
of these gentlemen, he is enabled to place litho- 
graphed outlines of them before the reader, which 
cannot but serve to illustrate M. Burtin^s descrip- 
tions, so far as regards the design and arrangement 
of the subjects, although they cannot give any idea 
of the great beauty of the execution. He had ex- 
pectations up to the moment of publication of ob- 
taining engravings of two other of M. Burtin^s 
collection. But having been disappointed in this, 
he has been obliged to substitute two other illus- 
trations for them. 

Edinburgh, April, 1845. 
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CHAPTER I. 



INTBODUCTION. 



It is proper to premise that this treatise is not in- 
tended for artists, nor accomplished connoisseurs. 
The former will disdain it, as coming from one who 
is not himself a painter ; the latter have no need of 
it. The interest which I feel in amateurs, especially 
the inexperienced among them, has been my sole 
inducement to undertake the work, while at the 
same time, I trust that others who may be led to 
peruse it, may not do so without advantage. 

I have been attracted from my youth towards 
the beautifiil productions of the pencil, by a passion 
which at first knew no bounds, and which so carried 
me away as to close my eyes to their defects. To 
me all pictures appeared to be good, however indif- 
ferent they were in reality ! If I could discover a 
point about them that was ever so little com- 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

mendable, it never failed to blind me to all their 
other imperfections. 

" Centum sunt causae, cur ego semper amem ! " — Ovid. 

The result of a taste so decided and so ill-informed 
was the continual acquisition of pictures of little 
or no merit, which I persisted in considering good 
on the strength of my own opinion, very much dis- 
satisfied with those who manifested a contrary one. 
But when, in course of time, the opinion of others 
gave rise to doubts as to the quality of my pur- 
chases, I became timid and irresolute. I sought 
instruction every where, but found it nowhere. Con- 
strained by my ruling passion to make from time 
to time new acquisitions, I yet did not dare to 
judge for myself, but borrowed the eyes of others 
who passed for connoisseurs; until I perceived 
that these often consulted the interest of the 
seller more than mine in the advice which they 
gave me. At length, after having struggled long 
against difficulties, without advancing a step farther 
towards true knowledge, I had opportunity to see 
and study at leisure the beautiful collection of the 
Chevalier Verhulst at Brussels. This soon began 
to open my eyes, and finally convinced me, that by 
seeing only bad pictures we remain always blind ; 
and that it is by repeatedly contemplating such as 
are truly fine that we learn to know them, and to 
understand, from the perception of their great 
superiority, how little the indifferent examples 
which formerly attracted us were worthy of our 
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regard. This is a point of the utmost importance 
to all beginners, and which is unfortunately too 
much overlooked by them. From that time, I 
turned my attention to pictures of true merit ex- 
clusively. My previous acquisitions became dis- 
tasteful to me ; and in order not to feel the loss 
which I should have sustained . in selling them, I 
resolved to be rid of them, by giving them, without 
too much calculating their value, as part payment 
of any new purchases that I might make. 

Since that period I have continued to pursue 
with ardour the true road to knowledge, which I 
had had the good fortune to hit upon. Averting 
my eyes from all productions without merit, I 
sought out and studied with care whatever the 
beautiful collections in Ghent, Antwerp, and es- 
pecially Brussels, (then so numerous, but now, 
through the misfortunes of the times, so rare,) 
contained most worthy of admiration. Having 
thus so far strengthened my judgment as to be able 
to give a reason for my opinions on the productions 
of art, I was the better able to profit by the long 
joumies which I made subsequently. My travels 
have given me the opportunity of seeing at leisure 
the pictures to be found in the Low Countries, Hol- 
land, Germany, Austria, Bohemia, Moravia, Styria, 
Upper Italy, the greater part of France, and a part 
of Prussia, Poland, and Hungary, where the know- 
ledge T have acquired on this subject stood me 
every where instead of an introduction to ama- 
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4 INTRODUCTION. 

teurs ; conformity of tastes being a powerful bond 
of union between men of every country. Where* 
ever I have been, I have made the search for, and 
the study of, pictures one of my favourite occu- 
pations; by no means confining myself to those 
contained in galleries, churches, and other public 
places, nor even to those in private collections, 
but seeking out even such as were dispersed in 
private houses, and very often banished to the 
lumber-room. The number of pictures which I 
have seen by pursuing this course is truly innu- 
merable, and surpasses all imagination. The Abb^ 
Laugier, in his work on the manner of judging the 
productions of painting, lays it down as a principle, 
that seeing a multitude of pictures is the most 
certain means of becoming a connoisseur and 
judge. *' To judge well of art," he says, " it is 
necessary to know its productions. They fiimish 
an instruction, which, falling under the observation 
of the senses, is far more efficacious than the best- 
digested lessons. Works of art place under the eyes 
existing perfection, and by comparing that with the 
perfection possible to be attained as conceived in 
the mind, there results a solid judgment, the source 
of a criticism that is exact, but without rigour. 
It were to be wished that a journey could be made 
into all the countries where painting has flourished, 
in order to see all the pictures which have come 
from the hand of man." In writing thus, the Abb^ 
certainly did not consider that in our time very many 
people have found the secret of becoming connois- 
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seurs in a day, and have set themselves up as 
skilful judges without ever having seen pictures ! 

I will candidly acknowledge, nevertheless, that 
whatever facility long practice may have given 
me, in judging with readiness, and on good grounds, 
of the productions of art, still occasions are not 
wanting to show me that one has always some- 
thing to learn ; for the subjects of instruction are 
multiplied without end, and dispersed throughout 
the whole of Europe. But happily the difficulties 
caused thereby are confined to the knowledge of 
masters, their different manners, and other acces- 
sories, and do not extend to the point the most 
essential of all, to which alone I trust people will 
one day pay regard, viz. the true intrinsic merit 
of a picture. This does not depend upon the 
name of the master, nor any other circumstance, 
but is based, as I shall hereafter show, upon fixed 
and invariable rules, that may be acquired by 
every one. These rules, and the means of de- 
termining the schools, the masters, their works, as 
well as the preservation, the originality, and the 
price of them, the utility of collections, the method 
of deaning and varnishing pictures, and the art of 
analysing and describing them, founded on prin- 
ciples, and exhibited in practice, by examples of 
description taken from pictures in my possession, 
will form the matter of this work. The want which 
I myself have always experienced of such a work 
has given rise to the idea of it ; nor did I require 
any stronger motive for undertaking it than my 
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6 INTRODUCTION. 

desire to relieve others from the numberless embar- 
rassments that scattered thorns in my way when I 
ought only to have met with flowers. In short, 
I have suffered so much from my own ignorance ; I 
have found such an obstinate silence maintained by 
those from whom I have sought light ; I have reaped 
so little benefit from my reading, that I wish to save 
amateurs from the whole, or at least the greater part, 
of the infinite trouble which I encountered, ere 
the scales which obscured my eyes fell from them. 
I have such satisfaction in the knowledge which I 
have at length obtained through my own observa- 
tion, aided by reflection, that I am desirous that 
beginners should share with me in the enjoyment 
of it ; although I cannot by my instructions alone 
carry them in an instant to that degree of know- 
ledge to which they may arrive, by founding ob- 
servations of their own upon those which I present 
to them. 

It must not surprise any one that in writing on 
the productions of the palette I have made almost 
no use of the books which have been published on 
the subject. There are few of the kind which I 
have not read; but all have left me in the same 
ignorance I was in before; besides, the object of 
my work is so different from that of aU previous 
writers, that even if inclined I could scarcely derive 
benefit from them. If, however, I cannot commend 
the works of this class which I have read, I do not 
on that account accuse the authors of incapacity ; 
but I complain, and I think with reason, of the 
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defective plans which they have followed : one con- 
fining himself to the monotonous history, for the 
most part very insipid, of the ancient masters, and 
neglecting the characteristic marks of style and 
handling which distinguish these artists in their 
works, the only thing that could render his work 
useful and interesting; others, so scattering the 
principles which they wish to teach, and drowning 
them in such a superfluity of words, that it becomes 
impossible to collect them in consecutive order; 
many also not distinguishing sufficiently between 
the ideal part of the art and the mechanical; in 
fine, all, or with few exceptions, renderiing them- 
selves absolutely useless to him who seeks to be- 
come a connoisseur, by speaking only of the details 
of execution, the mechanical procedure, and the 
physical means of the art, or, on the contrary, 
showing an excessive enthusiasm for the sublime, 
ideal beauty, the antique statues, grace, and gran- 
deur, and the application of the rules of music and 
poetry to the art of painting, and extolling com- 
position, design, and expression, as if colour was 
only an accessory of very little consequence. In 
short, these authors occupy themselves with the 
painters of history alone at the expense of all those 
who have devoted themselves with such success to 
landscape, scenes of common life, and other sub- 
jects of that nature, and manifest their contempt 
for the latter, although their works are the orna- 
ment of cabinets and galleries, by designating 
them all under the title of painters of nature 

B 4 



8 INTRODUCTION. 

(peintres de genre)^ as if history were not nature 
likewise.* 

I have not been able to derive, from all that I have 
read upon art, satisfactory information as to the 
touch, colouring, the general tone, the clear-obscure, 
harmony, transparency, aerial perspective, effect, 
and other interesting parts, which depend on co- 
lour ; .and still less, instructions and general rules for 
judging of, keeping, and preserving pictures. All 
that my own reading left me to desiderate on these 
different points, so necessary to a true connoisseur, 
it shall be my endeavour to supply. 

I have said that this work may be useful to 
others besides collectors. A taste for art is now 
become so general amongst the well-educated classes, 
that they who have not collections themselves seek 
as much as they can the enjoyment of those of 
others. Such as travel for pleasure or instruction 
miss no opportunity of seeing pictures wherever 
they go, whether in private collections or in public 
places. All taste and sentiment apart, it is be- 
coming more and more a matter of good breed- 
ing to like painting and its productions, espe- 
cially since governments have begun to emulate 
each other in attaching importance to them. This 

* The meaning of " peintres de genre " is, painters of com- 
mon life ; but the phrase is here used in opposition to painters 
of ideal subjects ; and the translation given is not only admis- 
sible as conreying the meaning intended, but as preserving the 
play on the word genre^ made use of by the author. — Trans- 
lator, 
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work, then, extends its aid to all those who would 
not wish to be reduced, on beholding pictures, to a 
mut^ and barren admiration, for which they cannot 
give a reason either to themselves or others ; or, 
more humiliating still, to expose their ignorance by 
selecting a bad subject for approval, or by an ill- 
founded judgment. Here they will find what will 
enable them in a short time to judge correctly, and 
without fear of drawing ridicule on themselves, 
whether a picture which is put before them has 
merit or not. They will be enabled, even amongst 
a whole collection, to mention such as they ap- 
prove, on grounds sufficient to obtain the corro- 
boration of their opinion by connoisseurs ; who are 
aware how much particular taste may embellish 
any picture to our eyes, and can make allowance for 
this, provided only that the work have true merit. 
Here, I trust, will be found all that is necessary 
for him who is not unambitious of becoming an 
amateur. For after having mastered what is herein 
placed before him, there can only be further re- 
quired of him, that he should learn to distinguish 
an original from a copy, and a pure picture from 
one which is repainted ; or, less difficult, still, to 
tell to what school or to what master it is to be 
attributed. The new ideas which I develop, the 
care I have taken to fill up the gaps without num- 
ber left by those who have hitherto written on 
painting, and the connection, order, and clearness 
which I have introduced into a matter so vast, so 
complicated, and so confused, will not, I think. 
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escape the notice of literary men^ nor of connois- 
seurs, of whose suffrages especially I am ambitious. 

To prevent my opinions from being misunderstood 
through the frequency of my arguments against 
the prejudices of others in regard to different kinds 
of pictures, I think it due to myself to say, before 
finishing this chapter, that, perfectly impartial in 
every thing else, I am a partisan only for the 
quality of truth in a picture. If I am the ad- 
mirer of natural beauties well imitated, I am not 
the less so of ideal beauties well employed ; in a 
word, I love every production of the pencil, in pro- 
portion as its real and intrinsic merit ought to 
make it commendable. But as an impartial friend 
of all that is beautiftd in art, I will say, and repeat 
without ceasing, that without the science of colour- 
ing, that so difficult science about which the exclu- 
sive partisans of ideal beauty trouble themselves so 
little, their antiques and their ideal perfection may 
produce designs, but never can pictures ! 

If those in whose favour I have written this 
work approve of it and profit by it, if the facilities 
and assistance which it affords shall multiply ama- 
teurs of the art, I shall then have the recompense 
that will be the most delightful to me; a recom- 
pense that will indemnify me for the criticisms to 
which the nature and the novelty of the subject I 
treat of may expose me on the part of those whose 
interest may not find its account here, or on the 
part of those whose opinions shall be impugned, 
and their self-love woimded, contrary to my desire, 
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by the truths which I declare. I dare to hope that 
no one will be able to reproach me with having 
designedly given personal offence. If, nevertheless, 
it be possible that I can have wounded the self- 
esteem of any one, I protest beforehand that it 
has been without intention, as I will prove by my 
silence in every case in which it may be sho^vn to 
the public that there is ground for such a com- 
plaint. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

OP THE QUALITIES WHICH ABE REQUIRED TO MAKE A 

GOOD PICTURE. 

Sect. I. — Definition of Painting and of a Picture. 

Painting, considered with reference to pictures, is, 
according to my idea, nothing else than the art of 
applying colours^ without relief upon a plain surface^ 
so as to imitate any object^ in the manner in which it 
is seen, or may be conceived visible in nature. From 
this definition, which I have made as exact and 
complete as I possibly could, it naturally follows 
that every thing that fulfils in any manner the 
conditions contained in it, is indeed a picture ; but 
it does not in like manner follow that it is a good 
picture. For not only does the subject affect its 
goodness, but it is evident that it will be better in 
proportion as the conditions shall be skilfully and 
rigorously fiilfilled, and, by consequence, the imita- 
tion more perfect. Starting from these premises, 
I shall be able to establish most of the qualities 
that are required in a good picture on the side of 
execution. But, besides that the whole qualities 
are not reduced to that one, I prefer to give all 
the necessary clearness to the subject by stating a 
principle as simple as it is luminous, which is the 
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result of forty years study and observation on the 
matter, and which says all in two words only. 



Sect. II. — Of a good Picture, 

A good choice (of subject) well represented* ^ arc 
the two words which include exactly all the condi- 
tions necessary to make a picture good I Its merit 
will increase in proportion as there may be a better 
choice of subject, and as that may be better repre- 
sented ; and it wiU decrease, in the proportion that 
its subject, or execution, or both together, fall 
below the definition. 



Sect. III. — Of a good Choice {of Subject). 

As painting belongs to the agreeable arts, the 
first aim of every artist ought to be to please. 
This is the principle which ought to regulate his 
choice of subject in order that it may be good. 
If therefore the subject be ever so little dis- 
pleasing, the picture will cease to be good, and 
it will, become worse the more this is the case. 
Consequently, it will not be well chosen, if, even in 
nature \herself, it excite only indifference or con- 
tempt b^ its nothingness or insignificance ; disgust 
or displeaWre by its monotony, or hideous and 
revolting form; horror and affright, by its mon- 
strosity or barbarity. 

* " Bon choix, bien rendu." 
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To render this more clear by examples, I observe 
that the representation of an article by itself, such 
as a chair, a table, a book, and a thousand other 
similar objects which fall under our notice every 
instant without exciting in us the least attention, 
or that of a window, a door, a wall, or any thing 
that makes part of a house, if nothing accom- 
pany them to give them interest, will, in the 
eyes of a true connoisseur, be only as images, or 
the toys of an infant, however precious they may 
be in point of execution. But if the window be 
enriched with a head looking out, for example, 
were it only from a single open pane, the whole 
may become a work in the highest degree interest- 
ing; as is shown by a picture of such a subject, 
painted by Hoogstraeten, and now in the Imperial 
Gallery at Vienna. I add, that excepting man, 
that king of nature, whose head presents to a 
painter the subject that is the most interesting for 
character, grace, dignity, and the expression of the 
whole mind, of which it is the mirror, no animal, 
dead or alive, affords in any one part of its frame, 
whatever care may be taken in the execution, more 
than a subject for a study, or will by any means 
form what can be called a picture. The entire 
frame even of the greater number of animals, or a 
representation of any one vegetable production, 
cannot produce a good work, unless as parts of an 
attractive whole. Nay, a portrait of the human 
countenance having the greatest degree of resem- 
blance, may become a picture which shocks by its 
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bad choice, if the colours used by the artist on 
the dress are ill assorted ; or if, in the costume, 
and especiaUy in the head-dress, he servilely imi- 
tate ridiculous fashions, which have an air of cari- 
cature from their exaggeration, and which we 
tolerate while they are in vogue, but sneer at the 
instant after. 

Finally, no object, of whatever kind it be, were 
it executed with the greatest perfection, will ever 
pass for being of a " good choice," if by the unskil- 
fulness of the painter it be placed upon a ground 
of one single monotonous tint, whether white, 
black, red, blue, green, or any other colour, without 
one being able to perceive about it those numberless 
and almost imperceptible variations of tint which 
one sees always in nature, either in that which 
serves as its ground or surrounding it, and of 
which some part is always taken into view along 
with it. From these it is not in our power to 
isolate it, and the artist is thus placed under the 
obligation of surrounding in like manner his prin- 
cipal object therewith as with an inseparable 
accessory, according to the definition of painting, 
which requires that every object be represented 
such as it is seen in nature. The artist therefore, 
by oflfending against this rule when he substitutes 
the bad ground of his invention for the natural 
tints which he ought to imitate, makes a bad 
choice. 

I remark farther that all subjects which by their 
monotony displease in nature herself, and which, by 
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the sombre uniformity of their tint, disgust, fatigue, 
and repel the spectator, (and, be it observed, that the 
numerous tints of detail generally to be found in 
nature disappear when a large tract is embraced by 
the eye at one time,) offer only a bad choice to the 
painter, unless he know how to break the monotony 
by possible effects which his genius may suggest. 
For example, he may break the displeasing dark- 
ness of night pieces by striking effects of the moon, 
or by an artificial light, or by reflections from 
water ; gild the fatiguing whiteness of snow with 
the ruddy rays of a setting sun ; or correct, by 
means of clouds, the disagreeable monotony of a 
sky altogether grey, or the glaring uniformity of 
one wholly azure. 

It is evident that an animal, flayed or embowelled, 
entrails, meat raw or mangled, blood, excrements, 
skeletons, death's heads, carcasses, and similar ob- 
jects, if they strike upon the view too much, will be 
as disgusting in a picture as they are in nature ; 
and that grimaces, hideous or monstrous deformities, 
whether moral or physical, will be as shocking id 
the one as in the other. Events which are suffi- 
ciently unnatural, barbarous, and cruel, to shake 
violently the soul and cause it to tremble with in- 
surmountable horror, create an agitation too fright- 
fiil for it to resist, much less to be pleased with. 
Subjects of so bad a choice (which Horace severely 
prohibits from being introduced upon the scene) do 
little honour to the painter. They become even 
more insupportable in proportion as they approach r 
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nearer to reality by the perfection of their exe- 
cution.* 

It is not the same however with respect to 
subjects of devotion, in which we seem to forget 
the sufferings of saints, to think only of the 
eternal happiness which awaits them. I except 
also from this general proscription of pictures of 
bad choice, certain sad and melancholy subjects 
which inspire compassion, a tender interest mingled 
with fear, and other similar emotions, and which, 

* The author seems to have stated this too broadly. Some 
of the most remarkable instances of that truth in painting, of 
which he declares himself a partisan, are to be found amongst 
this class of pictures, such as the " Lesson of Anatomy,*' by 
Rembrant, and " Prometheus devoured by the Vulture," by 
Salvator Rosa, Nos. 125. and 250. of the Royal Museum at the 
Hague. In these and similar subjects, for instance, the " Raising 
of Lazarus,** by Sebastian del Piombo, in the British Gallery, a 
certain thrilling interest is awakened in the spectator by the 
realisation of such startling scenes through the powerful 
imagination of the painter. The mind is susceptible of various 
Amotions, every one of which finds gratification in being sup- 
plied in its turn with appropriate food ; and a gallery that should 
contain only pictures to flatter the senses with the gilded rays, 
which alone the author seems to consider agreeable to the mind, 
would become, taken as a whole, an example of the insipidity 
and monotony of which he complains. Art must not be limited 
in her empire, but must be able, and must be allowed, to wan- 
der over the strings that wake the whole passions of the soul, 
from the tinkling treble of delight, to the deep diapason of 
despair. The error lies, not in painting what is terrific, but 
in making the representation of such objects the chief end of 
the picture, instead of using them only as the occasion of calling 
into action the higher and deeper feelings. When so used, 
they are to be touched upon vigorously and manfully, but not 
dwelt upoii more than is necessary for that purpose. — ^ Trans, 

C 
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although the reverse of cheerful, and in some de- 
gree productive even of pain to such as are of a 
sensitive temperament, yet do not move the soul 
with sufficient violence to prevent those who love 
the pathetic from feeling a certain pleasure and en- 
joyment in them. 

It may be seen, from all I have just said, how 
much painters err in attaching themselves to sub- 
jects that are insignificant, contemptible, mono- 
tonous, repulsive, or horrible, and in not select- 
ing them (since the choice depends only on their 
own will) from subjects that are agreeable, at- 
tractive, and interesting, of which nature and 
their own imagination could furnish them with so 
inexhaustible a store. But the idiosyncracy of 
certain artists, full of enthusiasm for expression, 
is so disposed towards the tragical, in which the pas- 
sions, being more violent, are more easy to be 
expressed than the gentle and tranquil affections 
generally are, that they end by plunging into the 
horrible and the cruel. It is a true misfortune to 
art when such persons unite distinguished talent 
to their austerity of character. By degrees their 
taste will infect their pupils, and the most amiable 
of arts will become insensibly the faithful his- 
torian of executioners, and of the monsters of 
every time and coimtry. 

Sect. IV. — Of Invention, 

The choice of a subject, good or bad, of which 
I have been speaking, belongs solely to that part 
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of the art which is called Invention. It consists 
of the first idea which the artist has conceived of 
his subject, and has determined to adopt in pre- 
ference to every other, irrespective of the manner 
in which he may work it up into a picture by 
means of Composition sni Disposition.* For greater 
clearness, I will commence by showing the true 
meaning of these three technical terms so often 
employed in painting, and so often iU understood. 

With regard to the first, to wit, invention, I 
have already stated in what it consists. I add 
here, that L snl^ect, of which the artist find. 
the model in nature, or in history, he is scarcely 
entitled to any merit on the score of invention ; 
for he is saved the time that would be occupied in 
putting down any thing of his own. Thus, in 
place of inventing, he, properly speaking, does 
nothing but select. The honour of inventing, truly 
belongs to him only whose imagination creates all, 
or almost all, of new. 

Sect. V. — Of Composition, 

Composition, considered as one of the three parts 
of invention, consists in the choice which the 
painter makes of personages, and other objects, in 
order to communicate his idea to the spectator. 
The more the composition is agreeable, noble, in- 
teresting, rich, learned, and judicious, the less there 

* That is, simply the determining on the act to be represented, 
or the view to be exhibited. — Translator, 

•c 2 
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will be of superfluities, of outworks, or oi figures to 
letj as they have been termed. The more that the 
costume, and suitableness, and propriety are ex- 
actly observed, and the draperies cast and folded 
with art, so as to betray the naked without cling- 
ing to it ; the more plainly and clearly it speaks 
to the mind ; the more, in a word, that it is con- 
formable to beautiful nature, so much the nearer 
will it approach to perfection. But it will become 
bad in proportion as it shall be 'disagreeable, in- 
significant, without understanding, overcharged, 
confused, obscure, or contrary to nature. This last 
fault proceeds often from the ridiculous and start- 
ling disproportion between the size of different 
objects. Thus the great Raphael himself has 
committed two^ striking faults against nature and 
linear perspective, in his famous picture of the 
Transfiguration^ by the ridiculous smallness of his 
Mount Tabor, and by the disproportionable size of 
the Christ, and of the two prophets. 

Besides the signification of the word composi- 
tion, of which I have just given an account, there 
is another in more common use, by which it is 
employed to designate both the invention of the 
subject, and the manner in which it is composed 
and distributed; in short, the whole parts of in- 
vention. • Very many painters, and very many 
writers also, confound these two significations. A 
composition taken in this latter sense, may offend 
against nature by offending against unity ; that is 
to say, when it unites in one picture things which 
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could never find themselves together, or events which 
have happened in diflFerent epochs, or in diflFerent 
places. It were well that this defect, sufficiently 
rare amongst the ancients, were less to be found 
amongst the modems. 

The rules which I have laid down are sufficient 
to enable every person who has eyes and good sense 
to judge of any composition, except such as belong 
to the historical class. These require in the spec- 
tator a knowledge of history, true and false, still 
more extensive than in the artist. For the latter 
has only occasion to know well the subjects which 
he himseK undertakes to execute ; while the spec- 
tator ought to be in a situation to judge of the 
compositions of aU painters without exception ; to 
unravel historical subjects, even the least cha- 
racterised, fabulous subjects the most confused, 
and allegories the most absurd and odd, which it 
so often pleases painters to produce, without giving 
themselves any concern about being understood by 
others, provided they understand them themselves. 
Those then amongst amateurs who are ignorant of 
fable or of history, ought to consult such as are 
informed in order to judge of this matter, unless 
they are willing to content themselves with the 
pleasure they may derive from a picture of this 
class, in regard of its disposition, design, and what 
belongs to colour and handling, irrespective of its 
truth, correctness, and historical propriety. On 
the other hand, every amateur whose reading puts 
him in a situation to judge of historical compo- 

c 3 
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sitions, has a right to hold all obscurity as a capital 
fault. For he may require with reason that there 
shall be sufficient distinctness to enable him to 
tell without difficulty the subject which is repre- 
sented, and characteristics enough to prevent him 
from misunderstanding it, or confounding it with 
other analogous subjects. This happens too often 
in ancient pictures of the historical class, but much 
oftener stiU in the works of modem painters, when, 
from a desire to be original in their compositions, 
they render them unintelligible, and produce pic- 
tures in which nothing is determinate nor specific 
in subject, — painted enigmas, true hieroglyphics, 
of which themselves alone possess the key ! 

Sect. VI. — Of the Disposition of the Subject. 

Disposition, or Ordonnance, is nothing else 
than the arrangement of all the objects which form 
part of the composition. It contributes to the 
" goodness " of the picture if it be ingenious and 
natural ; if it avoid uniformity and positions that are 
too symmetrical ; if it distribute the light well; if, 
by means of it, the groups pyramid and unite well ; 
and if it give value to all the parts of the picture 
by means of each other, in such a manner as that 
the result shall be a satisfactory whole. On the 
contrary, it wiU render the picture bad in pro- 
portion as it departs from these requisites. In a 
word, disposition is in the hands of the painter, 
what words, ideas, and phrases are in the moiith of 
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the orator, or under the pen of a writer. The 
dross of Ennius becomes gold under the pen of 
Virgil; what wearies in Chapelain, amuses in 
Voltaire. 



Sect. VII. — Of Design^ the Airs of the Heads^ the 

Attitudes^ and the Expression, 

I trust I have said enough in regard to the choice 
which the painter has made of his stibject^ and the 
different parts implied therein. It remains to ex- 
amine all the other parts of painting, viz. design, 
the airs of the heads, the attitudes, expression, 
perspective, as well linear as aerial, the colours, 
proper and local, the general tone, the clear-obscure, 
the transparency, the harmony, the effect, the em- 
pa^tOj and the touch, in order to be able to decide 
by the execution j whether the artist has "well re- 
presented " the subject he has chosen. 

The DESIGN, as well as the airs of the heads, the 
attitudes, and the expression, which all three de- 
pend upon it, jGall under the rule which the defini- 
tion of painting imposes without distinction on all 
its parts, namely, that they ought each for its own 
part to co-operate in the imitation of the object, 
such as one sees it, or may conceive it visible, in 
nature. Hence, if the forms of an object are de- 
termined, either by the reality, or by common 
opinion founded upon its character and attributes, 
the design and its three dependencies must be 
conformable to these forms, in order to its being 

c 4 
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well represented. In imaginary and fantastic ob- 
jects, the painter may choose his forms at his 
pleasure ; but if they displease the spectator, the 
painter wiU have oflTended against the "well re- 
presented." 

The more the design is correct and precisely 
similar to its model, the more the airs of the heads 
are diversified and appropriate to each individual 
character, the more the attitudes and expres- 
sion are varied, natural, weU balanced, and con- 
formable to the action and to the emotions of the 
mind required by the subject, the more these parts 
will contribute each for itself to the quality of good 
representation in the picture. Of aU these the 
spectator will judge, by comparing them, in sub- 
jects taken from existing things, with nature 
herself; and in fabulous subjects, with the idea 
he has conceived of them from the character 
usually attributed to them. To do this is much 
more easy than my readers in general will believe 
it to be, accustomed as they are to the imposing 
tone with which very many painters hold forth upon 
the importance and the difficulties of design, and 
the parts which depend on it, especially as regards 
the human frame. The decided manner in which 
these painters express themselves, imposes on their 
auditors to such a degree as to render them timid 
in this matter ; for the latter comparing the igno- 
rance which they suppose to be in themselves, with 
the self-sufficiency of the former, forget that the 
artist makes pictures, but it is the public that 
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judges of them. Is it not then astonishing that 
people do not dare to trust to their own eyes, nor 
accustom themselves to judge for themselves in the 
copy, of that of which they judge every day so well 
and so confidently in the original ? Do not we see 
indeed, every moment, persons of both sexes judg- 
ing with as much correctness as facility, whether 
the body of an individual, and every one of its 
parts, be well or ill-formed, well or ill-propor- 
tioned ? whether the features of the countenance 
render it beautiful, pretty, attractive, noble, and 
interesting, or not ? whether its exterior character 
corresponds to the station the person occupies? 
whether the manner or the expression is natural or 
exaggerated ? whether the movements are graceful 
and easy, or awkward and afiected ? In a word, 
do we not see mankind in general put in practice 
in such a case, in regard to their fellows, a certain 
knowledge which they possess, without almost en- 
tertaining a doubt of their ability ; but which the 
painter, whom they regard as an oracle in the 
matter, has so much difficulty to put in practice 
successfully in his pictures ?* 

• Perhaps the author here loses sight for a moment of the 
inability to act that may be observed in the judgment of those 
who have not been accustomed to exercise their faculties on pic- 
tures, and forgets that it requires considerable practice and ex- 
perience to enable one to judge how 'much art can do ; what is 
the exact medium between feebleness and exaggeration, which 
constitutes the all-surpassing quality of truth, of which he 
declares himself a partisan; and in what manner one painter dif- 
fers from or excels another in the representation of it. — Trans, 
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Another thing which impedes men in their judg- 
ment of design and its dependencies is, that in 
looking at a picture they are chiefly struck by the 
illusive effect of the colour, and of the light and 
shadow which attract them to the neglect of the 
design. This error is only corrected by the habit 
of seeing pictures. 

Sect. VIII. — Of Linear Perspective. 

Two sorts of perspective are necessary to every 
picture which has a distance^ or which represents 
several planes that withdraw themselves more and 
more in succession from the view. The first of 
these perspectives, called linear, serves to give to 
objects the just dimensions required by the distance 
between them and the eye; the apparent size of 
objects always diminishing in nature in the inverse 
ratio of the distance. 

This perspective which makes part of the design, 
was more or less known to the ancients. It de- 
pends upon fixed and certain rules, founded on 
mathematical principles, which by means of the- 
point of sight or seat of the eye, the points of dis- 
tance, the ground line or base of the picture, the 
line of elevation, and what is called the horizontal 
line, or line of the distance, guide the hand of the 
painter with a certainty absolutely mathematical. 
He will be inexcusable then, if from indolence he 
neglect the aid of this perspective to the " good 
representation" of his picture, seeing it requires 
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from him only the employment of the rule and the 
compass. 

Sect. IX. — Of Aerial Perspective. 

The second of these perspectives, named AiiRiAL, 
was unkaown to the ancients. It was not dis- 
covered till the fifteenth century, and Was brought 
to perfection by slow degrees. It is this which 
gives to the proper colours that tone which renders 
them local ones, and causes them to appear placed 
upon their true plane by a magic which contributes 
infinitely to "good representation" in the work. 
It is accoimted for thus : the mass of air between 
the object and the eye of the spectator increases in 
the direct ratio of the distance ; whence arises an 
obstacle, always in proportion to the distance, which 
weakens the visual ray passing from the object to 
the eye, and by consequence presents it less dis- 
tinctly and imder a more softened tint. Thus the 
farther an object is removed, the less do the lights, 
the shadows, and the demi-tints become visible; 
and its proper colour is therefore less apparent, in 
proportion as it is modified by the general tone of 
the plane on which it is situated. The least defect 
against this perspective very much injures a picture 
as a whole, and if the defect be striking, it destroys 
all the harmony and all the magic of the picture. 
In order to judge if this perspective (as well as the 
other) be well represented, the spectator has only 
to transport himself in idea into nature, and to 
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form in his imagination a picture of the same sub- 
ject, and of the full size. This will enable him at 
once to perceive whether the actual picture pre- 
sents the same perspective with the imaginary one. 
It is against the last of these perspectives that 
the greatest of the Italian masters have so often 
oflTended, especially when their composition con- 
tained some aerial scene accessory to it. This they 
have often had the unskilfulness to represent with 
a force of colour equal to that of the principal 
action going on on the ground. Thus Domenichino 
in his Martyrdom of St. Agnes, and in his Virgin 
and Rosary, in the Museum at Paris, has deprived 
of all effect and truthfulness these two immense 
compositions, which seem each to form two pictures 
of equal force, the one above the other. Thus also 
the Crowning of the Virgin, by Raphael, in the 
same museum, forms two separate pictures, the 
one as strongly pronounced as the other, both 
equally black and without understanding of per- 
spective or the clear-obscure ; the one of which, by 
the by, has been finished by Penni, and the other 
by Julio Romano, both disciples of Raphael. 

Sect. X. — Of Colours proper and local. 

The colour of a picture, like that of the universe, 
is composed only oi proper colours and local colours, 
which together produce what is called the general 
tone of a work of art. 

The PROPER colour is that which belongs to each 
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particular object, apart from every thing that 
surrounds it, of the place where it is situated, and 
of the light by which it is iUiuninated.* From 
this it follows that all reflections, half-lights, aerial 
tints, and even shadows, not being inherent in the 
body, but derived from other objects, cannot belong 
to it as its own proper colour, but ought to be 
ranked amongst the local colours. For although 
shadows seem to be inseparable from an object, 
they are in reality so foreign to it, that they dis- 
appear or change their situation the instant that it 
is moved. Thus they are nothing else but a depri- 
vation more or less of light, and always depend 
upon the situation in which the thing shaded is 
placed.* Further, the proper colours are so gener- 
ally influenced and modified by the air, by light, 
and by all the bodies that surround them, that one 
might say with reason that every object presents 
only tints more or less local to the painter, and that 
by consequence he can scarcely employ others than 
those in his work. The light of a taper, which 
often changes blue into green, proves that a very 
little thing is necessary to cause a proper colour to 
become a local one. 

It is not then strictly true to say, as they do who 
have written on painting, that the proper colours 
are those which belong to the foreground. There, 
as every where else, they are for the most part 
modified by the reflected colours of many neigh- 

* The term proper colour is unknown amongst us. We use 
the term local colour to signify the same thing. — Trans^ 
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bouring objects, not to speak of the effect, more or 
lesB perceptible, of the air and of the light. The 
two last especially exercise such a dominion over 
objects in the foreground, that, wherever they act 
directly, they banish and destroy the proper colour 
to substitute for it their own. That again dimi- 
nishes and disappears in its turn, in proportion as 
the light, from the rounding of the object or other- 
wise, falls more obliquely on it ; and in this behold 
the principle, which, under a skilful pencil, renders 
black itself almost white on the points of incidence 
perpendicular to the luminous rays ! 

It is the perfect understanding of this interesting 
principle which renders the works of Rubens, and 
of his best scholars, so superior for their'' magic 
truth of colour. It is this which explains why 
they make the colour of the blood to appear 
through the fine and transparent skin of their 
Flemings, particularly of the women, only in pro- 
portion as the effect of the light is lost in the 
retiring parts ; and why the red prevails more in 
these parts in general which are illuminated only 
by a reflected light too feeble to change the natural 
colour. The latter mp^y often be even strengthened 
by the colour of the object from which the reflected 
light proceeds, which happens when one flesh part 
is reflected upon by another, as may be remarked 
more particularly towards the extremities. 

I might dilate much more on a subject so rich 
in observation ; but I trust I have said enough to 
show, that all that can be maintained touching 
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proper colours on the foreground, without departing 
from truth, is, that not being necessarily exposed 
throughout to foreign influences as they always 
are in the distance, they make themselves better 
recognised wherever they are not subdued by the 
prevailing light, or by coloured reflections. 

What I have just said makes it sufficiently appa- 
rent, that LOCAL colour is just the proper colour 
itself, modified in different ways according to cir- 
cumstances ; such as the tone which the light, or 
its deprivation, gives to it ; the effect of the air in- 
terposed between it and the eye ; or, finally, the 
colours which neighbouring bodies reflect upon it, 
and which often produce the most sparkling effects.* 
As to the influence of the light upon the local 
colours, one of the plainest proofs of it is, that 
the colour of objects seen in broad day diminishes 
in force the more that the sun enlightens the 
distant plain on which they are placed. This 
observation, and many other analogous ones, con- 
vince me that the light in a picture in general 
exerts a greater influence upon the local colours 
than even the air, although those who have written 
upon the art seem to attribute the local colours 
exclusively to the interposition of the air and the 
vapours with which it is charged. The above re- 
mark, though useful to all painters, becomes the 
more indispensable to those who have to do with 

* For what is here denominated local colours, the terms 
atmospheric or aerial colours, reflections, and half-lights, are used 
in this country.— Trans. 
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landscape, seeing that without attention to it, the 
aerial perspective would render useless, by a false 
and mannered representation, the just proportions 
and the exact contours dictated by the linear per- 
spective. 

Another remark not less interesting is, that the 
colour of cast shadows* depends, beyond every 
thing, on that of the light, and consequently on the 
state of the atmosphere. From this principle it 
results, that blue is always made the base of a cast 
shadow; although often the red and the yellow 
may modify it, and even alter it, so far as to render 
the shadow more or less greenish or violet coloured, 
according to the actual state of the atmosphere and 
the time of the day, as well as the season of the 
year. 

This is the most extensive field which painting 
offers to its followers, and complete success in it 
captivates the mind. In this the artist, without 
other aid than the study of Nature, varied as she 
is to infinity, must, if he wish his picture to be a 
good representation as to colour, on which depends 
the soul of his work, exhibit an indefatigable per- 
severance, an observing and penetrating mind, a 
profound discernment, a surpassing power of judg- 
ment, and, I venture to add, genius truly creative ! 

Let the interested and exclusive extollers of de- 
sign and its component parts say what they will, 

* Th^ shadows of an object falling, not on it, but beyond it. 
' — Trans, 
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the colourist does not, like them, find treatises and 
entire books filled with principles, demonstrated by 
figures, to guide him in his work. He has not at 
hand, like them, models of every kind which he 
may servilely imitate. He cannot, like them, in- 
voke the aid of the rule and the compass. Every 
stroke of his pencil must come from his head. All 
with him becomes creation in the execution. He 
cannot efiace his traces like those of the crayon, 
recommencing twenty times, in order to succeed 
once. The least error may spoil his work ; every 
part of his performance requires a touch suited to 
itself. The crayon designs a skeleton ; his pencil 
creates a living body. Why then do so many 
painters affect to despise colour, and extol de- 
sign to the clouds ? Here is the reason, if I mis- 
take not. 

Scarcely has a young aspirant, who exhibits an 
inclination to the art, learned to handle the crayon 
with a little readiness, than established custom, 
vanity, patronage, favour and encouragement of 
every kind cause him to pack up for Italy. Italy ! 
which our ancient artists understood literally, in- 
vestigating the whole of it ; but which, with the 
most of our modem ones, means no more than the 
city of Rome. Once arrived there, design alone, 
of which they hear every day new eulogiums, ab- 
sorbs all their time, and occupies them entirely. 
There is not a Roman who does not tell them, con- 
formably to the absurd system of his school, that 
any picture well designed is always sufficiently 
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good ; that colour were useless but for form, and 
adds nothing to the true merit of a work. Adopt- 
ing an error so dangerous, but which such authority 
renders respectable in his eyes, the young disciple 
makes it the rule of his conduct, raves of nothing 
but design, occupies himself about it without re- 
laxation, and devotes his best years to it. But 
when at length, his time of sojourn almost expired, 
he recollects that every picture requires colour at 
least as an indispensable accessory, and according 
to the acknowledgment of those even who have so 
well tutored him, he flies to the shop, buys a pallet 
garnished with colours, sets himself to his easel, 
and becomes a painter in as many days perhaps 
as he has spent years in order to become a de- 
signer. On his return home, what does our artist? 
Admiring, as he must do, the masterpieces of so 
great a number of our old colourists, yet will he 
retract his error ? No ! Interest on the one hand, 
pride on the other, forbid that. Declining to com- 
mence a new career in a path, the length of which 
his own feebleness in it exaggerates, he finds it 
more easy to decry the merit of the ancients, 
whom he despairs of being able to imitate. He 
censures the painters of history as bad designers. 
He contemns other artists as painters of common 
lifej and without ceremony designates as maggots 
figures the most intellectual ! * 

* The above will suffice for many eloquent passages to the 
same purpose, which the author loses no' opportunity of intro- 
ducing throughout the work, but which would not interest 
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The high consideration which the ignorant en- 
tertain for a painter returned from Rome soon 
procures him partizans; of whom it is easy for 
him to make so many echoes in favour of design, 
by astounding them with his discourse, and with 
terms of art which they do not understand, and 
which make him pass as some very great oracle. 
He is clever enough to enjoy his triumph, and to 
maintain himself in it by the same sarcasms against 
the colourists which have acquired it for him. 
Very soon erecting himself as an arbiter of every 
production of art, he runs disdainfully through 
the sanctuaries which contain its wonders, an- 
nouncing at most by a nod the approbation, always 
hesitating, which he accords to one picture among 
a thousand of all those who have not the honour, 
like him, of coming from Italy ! By such conduct, 
which excites the pity of the true connoisseur, he 
becomes the pest of every young collector, by 
evincing only contempt for every thing the latter 
possesses, and drives him to despair by principles 
directly contrary to the opinion, hitherto sup- 
readers of the present day, and they are, therefore, omitted. 
The question between colour and design is no longer a difficulty. 
Every one now is acquainted with the properties of the two ; 
and how far they are dependent on each other. Design is per- 
fectly intelligible by itself, without colour, and a simple outline 
may convey ideas of size, form, distance and perspective, and 
give the impression of rest or action, elegance or grandeur, 
apathy or feeling. Colour, on the other hand, apart from outline 
(or form), is nothing but an unmeaning glare. Yet it is not the 
less necessary to perfection, and beauty of form will not please 
with a bad colour. 

D 2 
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posed beyond doubt, Avith which his eyes, his 
innate taste, and internal conviction, founded on 
nature, have inspired him. 

You then, who form collections of pictures, dis- 
trust the interested opinions of these men of 
domineering maimer, who pretend to set a value 
on the works of others, and do not know how to 
appreciate their own ; and who, as the judicious 
De Piles observes, " imagine that they pass for 
great connoisseurs, when they say that an arm is 
distorted ; that a limb is too long ; that an action 
is too forced ; although the picture be well designed, 
and the places which they reprove be in truth very 
correct." 

After this digression, which the greatness of 
the evil that I denounce rendered very necessary, 
I retrace my steps, to finish what remains still to 
be said respecting colour. 

Sect. XI. — Of the general Tone of Colour, 

We have seen that the result produced by the 
proper and local colours is what is called in 
painting the general tone of colour. That, ac- 
cording as the painter shall have well or iU chosen 
his colours, and shall have well or ill arranged 
them, will become conformable to nature, and will 
be good and " well represented," if it be agreeable, 
sweet, sparkling (but with prudence), warm, har- 
monious, argentine, vaporous, soft, mellow, airy — 
in a word, if it be agreeable to the spectator. It 
will be bad, on the contrary, if it be cold, mono- 
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tonous, grey, black, bricky, red, gaudy, without 
agreement, raw or offensive by the ill-managed 
union of discordant colours, such as blue with 
yellow, or vermilion with green ; in a word, if it 
displease the eye. But the tone may still be 
attractive, although not rigorously conformable to 
Nature, when it seems to have aimed at rendering 
her more agreeable by a peculiarity sufficiently 
happy not to displease. Such is the vinous or 
purple tone, which Poelemburg has employed with 
so much success as to enchant even Rubens him- 
self. Such also is that called flowery, which de- 
lights us in certain interiors of Adrian Ostade, 
and which charms in the works of Barroccio. 

I have said above that the general tone of the 
picture is the effect of the choice and arrange- 
ment of the colours. I add here, that the good- 
ness of these, in their turn, consists in their con- 
formity with nature, according to the time and 
the circumstances represented, which imperiously 
dictate the law to the painter, in regard to the 
general tone he ought to give to his picture. To 
render more intelligible by example this general 
principle, which is of the highest importance in 
painting, and in judging of pictures, I observe, 
that the light by which the picture is illuminated 
gives more or less a tone to the proper colours of 
the objects in it ; whence it follows that that ought 
to determine, more than any other thing, the 
general tone required in the colour of a picture. 

I add, further, that although artificial lights 
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remain always the same to our view, it is not so 
with that which proceeds from the sun, nor even 
with that which the moon borrows from him. We 
see the moon duller or clearer, fainter or more bril- 
liant, whiter or more ruddy, according to the state 
of the atmosphere through which the solar rays 
received and reflected by her pass. The rays shed 
by the sun vary fOr the same reason to our view, 
in colour and in tint, although in themselves they 
remain always the same. 

These changes of tone in the light of this great 
orb depend often on accidental circumstances, and 
are affected by fluctuations in the causes which 
produce them. When an agreeable efifect is pro- 
duced by these, the judicious artist will be able 
to seize upon it ; when not, he ought to avoid it. 
The constant changes in the colour of the solar 
rays relatively to us have their origin in the situ- 
ations of that luminary with reference to our view, 
according as he is rising or falling, or approaches 
the middle of his daily course ; arid according as 
he is nearer to or more distant from our latitude, 
in his annual career. A knowledge of changes of 
this kind is indispensable to all painters, especially 
to those who are engaged with landscape, who by 
this meaijs may be able to achieve such a degree of 
illusion, as that the moment of the day that is 
represented may be determined from their work. 
Thus the setting sun spreads over all the plains 
the ruddy colour of his rays ; and thence arises in 
the picture a general warm tone of the same 
nature, and shadows cast very long. This tone 
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becomes of);en vaporous, fix>m the exhalations 
which the sun ceases to draw towards him at that 
hour. 

When towards the middle of the day the broiling 
rays of that luminary parch and sear every thing, 
the artist imitates the effect of this by a general 
tint which produces a hot and yellowish tone. He 
adds to this short shadows, conformably to the 
elevation of the sun so well described by the poet : 

** Tempus erat, quo sol, minimas, altissimus, umbras 
Projicit." 

Finally, by a general tone of colour, clear, not 
vaporous, more or less cold and firm, and by 
shadows cast very long, the skilful artist knows 
how to imitate successftdly that moment of the day 
in which the sun begins to dissipate the cold of 
night and the dews of morning. I add, that in 
general the morning displays more or less of rose 
colour, of a yellowish colour, or of a silvery tone ; 
and the twilight exhibits the orange, the ruddy, or 
the violet colour. 

Besides these general tones which the light of 
the sun produces by his different positions with 
respect to us, and those which may be produced by 
the accidental circumstances that effect the proper 
colours, of which I have spoken dbove, the air may 
give rise in its turn to general tones, sometimes 
good and sometimes bad, by its iliterposition be- 
tween the eye of the spectator and the azure of the 
sky. An example of each kind wiU illustrate this. 
For instance, the argentine, or silvery tone, in a 

♦i>4 
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picture, so sought after by amateurs, is nothing but 
the faithful imitation of the tone assumed by nature 
in countries where the rays of the sim are not 
too perpendicular, every time that the air is in that 
state of transparency required to temper to the 
necessary degree the too brilliant blue of a pure 
sky, and itself to receive and transmit this de- 
sirable silvery tone, which delights the spectator. 
The painter, however, must guard against extending 
it to the figures, or to the rest of the foreground, 
where it would cause all to become grey and cold, 
that part not being able to appear argentine for 
want of a sufficient body of air between it and the 
supposed position of the spectator. 

The grey and cold tone which is so displeasing, 
appears in nature when a cloud, reposing on the 
earth, envelopes us in mist, and conceals the sky 
from us ; or when aU the azure of the sky dis- 
appears behind clouds more elevated than mist, but 
massy and continuous. 

If pictures offend against nature, and become 
cold by the employment of cold colours upon them, 
such as black, white, blue, and green, either pure 
or bluish, and by the omission of the glazings 
which the tone of the light requires, or if they 
become so from the natural coldness of night and 
of snow, not remedied by art, the painter ought to 
correct the fault in the manner I have previously 
hinted at. But nothing can correct the cold of a 
sky concealed by the kind of clouds last-mentioned, 
or rendered totally invisible by mist. 
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Sect. XII. — Of the Clear-obscure. 

The parts depending on colour, of which I have 
still to speak, are the clear-obscure, the trans- 
parency, the harmony, and the eflfect. 

There is no term of art in regard to the meaniug 

of which opinions are more various, than the dear- 

obscure. It is derived from a compound Italian 

word chiaro-scuro. In the literal sense this word 

means nothing but the obscure, which is, at the 

same time, clear. In this sense it may be held to 

mean the shadows and half lights, treated with the 

intelligence requisite to prevent i;he former from 

becoming opaque^ and the latter syrupy or heavy, 

and to cause both to remain transparent, so as to 

allow the colours and forms which they cover to be 

perceived. This is agreeable to nature, where no 

part of an object within reach of the rays of any 

light ever disappears entirely under a shadow, 

even the most thick, but remains always more or 

less visible, according to the greater or less force 

of the rays of light, whether reflected or striking 

laterally on it. I do not know that the term has 

ever been used in this sense ; but I think that this 

signification would have been useful, by recalling 

to the artist the duty of observing transparency in 

his shadows and half lights. 

Be that as it will, general use has now appro- 
priated the term to express in one word the light 
and shadow. Leonardo da Vinci first used it suc- 
cessfully. No part of the- art contributes more to 
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the illusion necessary to " good representation '^ in 
a picture. The magic of it, when it is employed 
upon a single object, such as a head for example, 
consists in this, that the skilful artist leaves in the 
light the parts which he wishes to make advance, 
by graduating the light in such a manner as that 
they receive more of it in proportion as they ought 
to be more prominent. On the other hand, he 
throws into the shade the parts which he wishes to 
retire. This he takes care to execute with the 
same proportional graduation, and without neglect- 
ing any of * the necessary reflections, and he adds, 
if the efifect reqiure, some gleam of accidental light. 
By this proceeding, managed with all the requisite 
skill, the head will appear to stand out of the 
picture, the surfaces will take a just roundness, all 
the parts will be in their places, and the whole will 
detach itself from the ground. This then is the 
combination of light and shadow which I call the 
clear-obscure of that head, and upon which the 
magical effect of it altogether depends. 

In compositions, the clear-obscure will be that 
of the object the most prominent and most bright. 
From that the light, carried in natural gradations 
to the other objects in succession, and modified by 
the interposition of the air in the remote planes, 
will produce in them so many lights and shadows, 
that is to say, so much subordinate clear-obscure. 
The union of these with that of the first object 
makes the general clear-obscure of the picture as a 
whole. 
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Of all the parts of colour no one contributes 
so much to the "well represented," and to the 
magic truth of a work, none has more direct influ- 
ence upon its effect, or attracts more powerfully 
the eye of the spectator, none is more decisive in 
producing the • illusion of fore-shortening, than the 
clear-obscure, if the different parts be executed, 
disposed, and united, with the art and the agree- 
ment necessary. It is especially this magical part 
of colour which renders the pictures of so many of 
the Dutch masters so generally sought for. It is 
this that contributes very much to the glory of the 
Flemish school. It is this, in fii\e, against which 
so many renowned Italian masters have sinned, but 
in which the immortal Corregio is so eminently 
distinguished, and which proves how they err that 
have named Titian the Prince of Colourists ! for how 
much soever he may possess in a supreme degree 
very many other parts of colouring, he has so mis- 
understood this one in his general harmony, that 
his grounds are. rarely in agreement with the rest 
of his picture, and are very often all black. His 
Venus in the Dresden Gallery, and his Ecce Homo 
in that of Vienna, two of his most renowned pic- 
tures, but especially the latter, present striking 
proofs, among very many others, of the correctness 
of my opinion on this great colourist. 

Sect. XIII. .— Of Transparency. 

It is not without reason that true connoisseurs 
set such a value on transparency in pictures, for 
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it augments the " good representation " of them by 
an inexpressible charm, which seduces even the 
most ignorant. All the art of it consists in the 
glazings being always sufficiently transparent to 
allow the forms and colours beneath to appear, 
more or less, according to need, without which 
there cannot be perfect conformity with nature. 
Transparency is not confined to the shadows and 
demi-tints which cannot do without it. The skilful 
artist will take advantage of it equally for the dra- 
peries, the trees, and most objects that enter into 
his composition ; correcting thus the rawness of his 
colours, and giving warmth to those which are too 
cold. 

The great Rubens and his followers have excelled 
in this quality, as well as Teniers, Peter Neefs the 
elder, and many other Flemings. The greater part 
of the Dutch school have equally distinguished 
themselves in it. Among the Italians, the Venetian 
school, after the example of Titian, have made a 
very happy use of it. But I am. of opinion that 
Paul Veronese, although a little too raw in his 
lights, has distinguished himself by the art, as 
magical as peculiar, with which he has treated his 
shadows, an art of which the most eminent proof 
will be found in his astonishing picture of the Mar- 
riage of Cana, which is in the Mus^e at Paris, and 
makes one of its principal ornarpents, whatever the 
partizans of the ideal and of costume, in their sin- 
gularity, may say of it. 
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Sect. XIV. — Of Harmony* 

Harmony of colours in a picture consists in their 
affinity, their union, and even in their opposition, 
all so judiciously and so well managed, that there 
results a perfect concord. Under the pencil of 
an intelligent artist local colours, even the least 
agreeable, and those which have the least affinity 
among themselves, may become very agreeable to 
the eye, and contribute powerfully to the harmony 
of the picture through the interposition of some 
other colour ; as in music discordant tones are hap- 
pily united by means of intermediate ones.* 

The success of this part of colour depends very 
much upon the clear-obscure, which, in order to 
contribute thereto, ought to present only large 
masses of light and shadow, united by delicate pas- 
sages, which produce a whole well graduated, and 

* The three primary colours being red, blue, and yellow, it 
has been stated by Mengs, that when any one of them is promi- 
nently used, it should be accompanied by one which combines 
the other two. Thus, if pure red be used, it should be accom- 
panied by green, which is a compound of blue and yellow. This 
compound colour is called the contrasting colour, and is always 
used sparingly. But the harmonising colour is said to be the 
compound made by any one colour itself along with the next 
adjoining to it on either side of the spectrum. Thus red will 
be harmonised by purple, the colour produced by compounding 
it with the blue on the one side of it, and it will also be har- 
monized by orange, which is the colour produced by compound- 
ing it with the yellow, next to it on the other side of the 
spectrum. — Trans, 
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where nothing is glaring. This success depends 
scarcely less upon the intelligent use of weak colours 
against strong, and strong ones against weak, than 
on the good choice of local colours, no one of which 
ought to produce a more marked effect than is 
required by the place it occupies ; for then it would 
produce upon the eye the same painful sensation 
that is produced upon the ear by a false tone in 
music, harmony in which, if understood, may give 
a luminous idea of that of colour. 

It is necessary to guard well against confounding 
in any respect monotony with harmony in painting, 
just as no one would think of confounding them in 
music. 

Sect. ^Y .— Of the Effect. 

The effect, the last part of colouring, is the end 
of all the others, the true aim of the artist, and the 
result of all his labour. It is the impression which 
the picture produces upon the person who looks at 
it. If no impression be produced upon the spec- 
tator by the picture, and especially if it displease, 
repel, or shock him, it carries its condemnation 
along with it without reprieve. From that moment, 
whatever merit the work may have in point of com- 
position and design, and the parts depending on 
that, it offers nothing to the eyes of an impartial 
connoisseur but a beautiful design, of which he 
regrets the ill emplojnnent. 
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A picture will have so much the more merit in 
proportion as its eflfect shall be piquant, without 
violating truth, and great, without being extrava- 
gant. I do not condemn absolutely the effects 
which I call factitious, and of which nature offers 
no real example, but which the painter has imagined 
possible to be seen, just as he imagines fabulous 
beings. Nevertheless, I prefer always that he keep 
to Nature herself, which furnishes him with subjects 
sufficiently striking ; and I cannot approve of those 
artists who, exceeding all measure in order to give 
effect to their pictures, carry even to the extent of 
impossibility the opposition of light and shadow, 
and produce all their false magic by the extrava- 
gant contrast of black and white. 

Carravagio, and very many other Italians, have 
left us striking instances of this error. They be- 
come more striking still by comparison, in those 
who, besides their factitious manner, have a natural 
manner also. Such as Valentin, Annibal Caracci, 
Ouerchino, and above all Spagnoletto, in regard to 
whom one cannot sufficiently regret the blindness 
that has led him to so bad a taste, when one con- 
templates his admirable Adoration of the Shepherds, 
which belonged to the Princess Delia Regina at 
Naples.* 

Amongst the Dutch, Rembrandt and his pupils 
have left us very many pictures which are examples 
of factitious effect to an extravagant degree, and 

* To the above may be added Guido Reni, who was led by 
fashion, for a time, to imitate Carravagio. — Trans, 
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some even have a ground all black ; but they cause 
us almost to forget this defect, though it be really- 
unpardonable, by the magic of the perfect clear- 
obscure thrown upon the figures in the foreground. 
I will say as much of very many works of Leonard 
Bramer, who is given as a pupil to Rembrandt, 
although he never was, any more than Jean 
Lievens, and some others, who are wrongly at- 
tributed to his school. This error has probably its 
source in the vigour of their colouring, especially 
of their clear-obscure. 



Sect. XVI. — Of the Empasto. 

Having thus finished what appeared necessary 
to communicate to my readers the qualities re- 
quired in each of the parts of painting, in order 
that a picture may be "well chosen" in respect 
of subject, and, " well represented " in point of ex- 
ecution, I close this chapter by examining how 
the manual part of the art must contribute to 
good representation in the work, by means of the 
EMPASTO, and of the touch. The manual employ- 
ment of the colours of a picture is, according to 
my idea, the definition of the Empasto, in the 
sense in which we have to do with it at present. It 
differs from the touch, which means only the 
manner in which the artist conducts every stroke 
of the brush or pencil, in this, that it is the material 
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product of the union of all the touches, as the 
picture is ihQ formal product.* 

The manner of the empcLsto in u picture may 
contribute very much to " good representation" in 
the eyes of a connoisseur. It may, on the other 
hand, take away, or render useless to him, a great 
part of the merit which the picture would otherwise 
have. It often suffices even, alone, to decide its 
condemnation with the amateur. 

In order that the empasto may be good, it is 
necessary that it be well nourished in the light 
parts, and that it be thin and light in the obscure 
and retiring parts ; or, if it is not so in reality, 
it must at least appear to be so, by means of 
transparent glazings. Every colour ought to Ije 
presented clear, pure, and bright, in its primitive 
beauty and brilliancy. It ought to give proof of 
a hand intelligent, light, easy, and firm. Nothing 
should appear in it dull, laboured, heavy, nor 
dabbled. It must not be dirty or bedaubed, through 
tormenting it too much, or confusing it with the 
contiguous colours, or puddling it with those of the 
ground. It ought to be delicately melted at its 
Extremities into the neighbouring colours, with the 
requisite neatness and address, or united with them 
by relative tints judiciously applied. Throughout 
the empasto there must not be skips and edges 

♦ The author appears to have become obscure in his defini- 
tion, from his anxiety to be clear. The layer, or body of paint, 
is the true definition of empasto, considered without reference 
to its shape or other qualities. — Transl. 

E 
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between it and the colours which touch it.* All 
ought to be blended and graduated with art. The 
contours of every object especially ought to be 
melted with the greatest intelligence and justness^ 
into whatever serves as their ground, for if they 
are too little so, they will become sharp, dry, and 
as if cut out ; if they are too much, they will cling 
to the ground, rendering the work soft and feeble, 
and will destroy in it all the magic of air seeming 
to surround the object. This rule, however, has 
a certain latitude, of which superior geniuses know 
how to take advantage, each in his own way. Two 
wonderful pictures, which are in the Mus^e at Paris, 
by the side of each other, confirm this observation 
in a remarkable degree* The one is the Marriage 
of Cana, by Paul Veronese (before referred to) ; 
the other, Christ denouncing Heresy, by the hand 
of Rubens. These two capital pictures dispute the 
palm for effect and colouring, although the con- 
tours in the first are very much more melted than 
in the latter ; and by this difference, likewise, they 
demonstrate two points which may assist us to dis- 
cover the different means by which good effects are 
produced in different masters. The one is, that 
the less the contours are melted into the ground, 
provided that they be not cutting, the better will 



* That is, of course, in the same object, and where there are 
no breaks naturally ; but the instruction must be understood as 
refeiTing more especially to small pictures of high finish, and 
intended to be seen near at hand, for which class the author has 
an evident predilection. — Transl. 
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the figures detach themselves from it, and the better 
will the eye get round them ; but the work, as a 
whole, will be drier and less soft. The other point 
is, that the more the contours are melted, light, 
and vanishing, without falling into softness, the 
more will the object round itself backwards, and 
the picture will become more sweet and harmonious 
as a whole ; but, at the same time, the figures will 
not advance so fiir out of their ground. 

The manual part of the art not being included 
in the object of my work, except as to its eflfects, I 
feel obliged to restrict myself as much as possible 
in my observations on the empastOj which (if fully 
treated) would lead me beyond my purpose, and 
would interest artists only. But I cannot avoid 
casting a rapid glance upon what, in the practical 
management, relates more directly to " good repre- 
sentation " in pictures. I speak first of the priming, 
or first ground of oil, which artists put or cause to 
be put on the canvass, or on the panel, before com- 
mencing to paint their subject, and to which each 
of them gives the tint that suits his work, or which 
his caprice dictates. The immense quantity of 
pictures which grounds of brown red have ruined, 
by destroying the colours put upon them, ought 
to prevent artists from using the ochres for their 
priming. Those who make them white or greyish 
white insure the duration of their work. Some of 
them even have known how to take advantage of this 
kind of priming in the way that Rubens has done 
with so great success, by means of parts of it left 
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with only a little oil scarcely coloured put over^ 
them for a glazing. This practice serves to dis- 
tinguish his works from that of all his followers. 

Artists who have the imprudence to paint their 
sketches upon a ground of chalk, without covering 
it with oil colour, wiU find that their pictures will 
never retain such a state of preservation, as to 
enable them to go down to posterity as they 
would wish. Very many good painters, however, 
especially in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
have employed, and with much success, a priming 
of white, for designing and sketching in oil their 
subject, with all its accessories, which they have 
covered in afterwards with suitable transparent 
colours. This practice makes it easy for them to 
take advantage of their ground in the retiring 
parts whenever it is deemed advisable. 

Not only ought all the colours which compose 
the empasto to be perfectly well ground down, and 
very fine, especially for small pictures, in order not 
to injure the neatness of the work, but the ground 
ought likewise to be perfectly smoothed with the 
badger's hair brush ; without which the glazings 
will become ill united and rough. 

Pictures which the painter is contented to finish 
upon the sketch, by covering it, even in the lights, 
with only a little colour very thin, cannot be 
durable, especially if very much oil is employed. 
For that will very soon begin to absorb colours 
which have so little body, and will finish by ob- 
literating them. If the great masters have often 
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put only glazings on their grounds, in forming 
their darks and half-tints, they have taken care to 
use the least possible quantity of oil. On the other 
hand, they knew how to render their pictures solid, 
by nourishing and empasto-ing^ to the degree neces- 
sary, the light and prominent parts, so as by that 
to fix enduringly the brilliancy and brightness of 
their work. Such a process has insured to pos- 
terity the enjoyment of their splendid perform- 
ances. 

This thick layer of colour has nevertheless its 
limits. To overstep these, lays the artist open to 
the charge of not knowing as he ought how to 
employ the ordinary resources of the art. It is 
true that large pictures made to be seen from a 
distance, especially if they are painted upon can- 
vass, bear, and even require, the colours to be 
made very thick, in order to insure and preserve 
the efifect, and to prevent cracks. The difference 
between the works of Rubens painted on panel, 
which astonish and enchant by their lightness and 
the transparency of their empastOj and those which 
he has painted on canvass, which are always em- 
pasto-ed doubly, and even more, especially in the 
lights, proves how much that great artist has felt 
the necessity of this principle. But those who lay 
on such a mass of colour, as in a manner to 
emboss it, in order to augment the effect, do 
manifestly offend against the definition of painting, 
which prohibits the employment of colours in 
telief. 
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Those who use gold or silver leaf on their works, 
or who have inserted precious stones or the like in 
them, if it be true that this has been done, have no 
less departed from the definition, which requires 
the imitation of natural objects, not the use of the 
objects themselves. A truly unique picture by the 
great Michael Angelo Buonaroti, in my possession, 
proves to what an astonishing degree art can imi- 
tate gold, silver, and stones, without u^ing the 
originals, by the magical illusion with which this 
rare genius has painted them as ornaments, that 
look as if relieved on the armour of the two cava- 
liers, in so much that one could believe them to be 
truly the work of an actual chisel. 

Amongst the different kinds of empaato^ there 
are some in which the touches are so smooth that 
they are scarcely visible, and in some of them one 
cannot perceive any trace of it. Such are those of 
Mieris, Gerard Dou, Van Slingeland, Gaspar Net- 
scher, Ary de Voys, Van der Werff, and many 
other Dutch painters of figures, or of still life. 
But when this extreme finish shows too much 
labour, so as to want soul and effect, and looks like 
porcelain or enamel, as is the case with the pictures 
of Van Gool, Wigman, and Platzer, the work is 
thereby deprived of all merit. 

Although there are large pictures very well re- 
presented, which have an empasto^ showing very 
little of the touch, such as some of the best pic- 
tures of Philip de Champaigne in the manner 
of Le Sueur, and those of Leonardo da Vinci, and 
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other good ancient painters; nevertheless, an 
empcLSto with a visible touch answers better for 
pictures of a large size, and is the only one suitable 
for landscapes, which it prevents from having the 
look of enamel, while it represents better the small 
details without number that enter into their com- 
position. 



Sect. XVII. — Of the Touch. 

The TOUCH, by which the evipasto is made, 
finishes the list of the parts that contribute each 
for itself to " good representation " in a picture. 
It is made by means of the brush, or the pencil.* 
The most celebrated painters of figures, and of his- 
tory, have used the first, often for executing the 
smallest figures, and have done so with a dexterity 
and neatness which astonish the greatest connoisseurs. 
The pencil has, however, been used most commonly 
by the Dutch artists for all their works, and by all 
other artists for small pictures. 

Whether made with brush or pencil, the touch 
will be always the same as to the marks which it 
produces, only those of the first will be larger, and 
will bear the impression of the hair ; those of the 
other will be more close and united. 

Although it might appear by the difference be- 
tween the touch of the great masters that they have 
obtained their object, each in his own way, without 

* That is, the small brush of sable. — Traksl. 
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submitting to any rule but their own choice, it is 
not the less true, that they have all arrived at per- 
fection by the same road, and that they have only 
differed in the manner in which each of them has 
followed it with more or less success. It is this 
manner which enables their pencils to be recognised, 
with the help of the style in which the work is 
treated. 

In order that a touch be good, it is neces- 
sary that it contribute to "good representation" 
in the empasto^ the principles of which ought 
to be kept in view. It matters little whether the 
handling of the tool renders it drawn or hatched, 
grained or embroidered, round or long, large or small, 
flat or prominent, blunt or sharp, fat or thin, solid 
or transparent ; provided that it be not painfully 
laboured, timid, poor, mean, too feeble, or over-re- 
fined, dull, hard, cutting, dabbled or confused, and 
that without becoming too uniform and mannered, 
it be appropriate to the texture of each object, and 
to the place it occupies in the picture ; so that in 
the carnations it shall follow the drawing of the 
muscles ; the coat in every kind of animal ; the dif- 
ferent details by which the vegetable kingdom is 
distinguished, as well as all the other bodies such 
as they exist, or rather, such as they appear to be 
in the supposed situation, and according as they be- 
come less marked by reason of the distance of their 
position. During my travels, I have had a thousand 
occasions to admire the intelligence with which the 
great painters have taken care to give to each object 
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the touch required by its nature, and I have no 
where seen this in more wonderfiil perfection than 
in an admirable picture by Metsu, known as the 
Fainting Beauty, in my own possession. 

When I come to speak of the different manners of 
the masters, I shall have occasion to mention many 
more examples of touch. Here I add, that if flesh 
and other objects, united and flat, can be well re- 
presented without the touch appearing on them, 
this is not the case with bodies whose surfaces are 
not united — such as animals, vegetation, and tracts 
of ground. In these a visible touch cannot be dis* 
pensed with without falling into enamel or porcelain. 
Metals and other lustrous bodies are in the same 
situation in regard to their lights. 

Since it is correct to say that without a good 
touch there cannot be a good picture, one may say 
likewise, that he is not a good master who has not 
a good touch, and who does not know how to avoid 
exhibiting it too much. It is not, therefore, sur- 
prising that the touch should have become com- 
mendable according to occasion, under so many and 
so different forms of expression. Thus, one may 
speak with propriety of the touch in pictures being 
natural, intelligent, 5j9zWft^^Ke, clean, careful, finished, 
precious, delicate, caressed, united, soft, fat, nou- 
rished, full, large, light, free, easy, firm, piquant, 
bold, decided, spirited, unconfined, learned, vigorous, 
grand, powerful, dashed or stumped — ^terms of which 
I shall make the practical application in the chapter 
that treats of the difierent manners of masters. 
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CHAPTER III. 



HOW TO JUDGE PIOTtJEES. 



Although it be my intention to make as little use 
as possible of what modem authors have written on 
painting, and to communicate to the public only 
what I myself have learned from forty years' observa- 
tion, reflection, and experience, yet there presents 
itself here a matter so delicate to treat of, and which 
touches so nearly on the self-esteem of artists, to- 
wards whom I do my endeavour to maintain that 
respect which is due to their honourable and useful 
occupation, that I am led, before announcing my 
own opinion, to cite that of another, in order to 
show that if mine have the misfortune to displease 
those who have an interest in taking offence at it, 
it enjoys, at least, the merit of being neither new 
nor singular. The authority upon which par- 
ticularly I rest my opinion is that of the very 
erudite English writer, Webb, who says, " We have 
all within us the germs of taste, and are capable, if 
we exercise our powers, of improving them into a 
sufficient knowledge of the polite arts. I am per- 
suaded that liothing is a greater hinderance to our 
advance in any art than the high opinion we form 
of the judgment of its professors, and the proportion- 
able diffidence of our own. I have rarely met with 
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an artist who was not an implicit admirer of some 
particular school, or a slave to some favourite man- 
ner. They seldom, like men of the world and con- 
noisseurs, rise to an unprejudiced and liberal con* 
templatation of true beauty. The difficulties they 
find in the practice of their art tie them down to 
the mechanic ; at the same time that self-love and 
vanity lead them into an admiration of those strokes 
of the pencil which come the nearest to their own." * 

All that this learned person says here, and all 
that Junius, the Abb6 Laugier, and others, have 
written upon the same subject, I, myself, have 
thought a thousand times, before having read 
them. The greater part of the painters who have 
returned from Rome have not failed to confirm me 
in my opinion^ by their unjust contempt for every 
thing that is not in their manner, and that does 
not smell of Italy- This odious affectation disgusts 
the young amateur, and so intimidates him, that 
not daring longer to trust his eyes, he is reduced 
to judge of pictures only on hearsay* He refers 
himself blindly to the judgment of others ; he re- 
presses his own conviction into servile silence, 
smothering the opinion which his natural taste dic- 
tates, and so accustoms himself to exaggerate the 
difficulties of attaining to true connoisseurship, 
which is the object of his desire, that by his own 
pusillanimity he never does reach it. 

What I have myself experienced, as stated in the 
first chapter, ought to serve as an example to per- 

♦ Enquiry into the Beauties of Painting, by Daniel Webb, 
Esq. Lond, 1760. p. 18. 
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sons SO situated. The means which I present to 
them will smooth their difficulties, and ought to 
encourage them to break the yoke of others. Pro- 
vided they reduce my precepts to practice, ac- 
companied by observation and reflection, they 
will not be long in arriving at the knowledge so 
necessary to them. Then they will feel that the 
true connoisseur judges always as an impartial 
person ; that all schoolsj all manners, and all names, 
are alike to him ; and that he esteems every pic- 
ture only for its intrinsic merit, having no need of 
the reputation of the painter in order to give weight 
to the work ; conduct which certain artists can 
scarcely be said to follow, who have no eyes but for 
that which has a similarity to their own manner. 
For this reason, painter and connoisseur are two 
qualities which so rarely go together, that I have 
not found them united hitherto, unless in those 
who have abandoned the practice of the art. Such, 
indeed, I admit, from the time that their interest 
has led them to be impartial, have been able to 
become connoisseurs much sooner than others, and 
even to advance farther, by the help of the prin- 
ciples and the practice of the art acquired in the 
profession, the mechanical part being better known 
to painters than to amateurs in general. But the 
knowledge of the ideal part, and of the result of the 
art, which is the effect, may be attained by all 
without distinction, whose eyes are well organised 
for it, and who have practice and the required im- 
partiality. 

The public, indeed, in general, is the natural 
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judge of every picture, as of ever}^ piece of poetry 
and music. The author in vain complains of its 
ignorance. He is condemned Avithout appeal, if he 
is disapproved of l)y this puUic, whose suffrages 
ought to be the aim of his work ; and that so much 
the more, because their decisions are founded only 
oil nature. For as Quintilian judiciously observes, 
book ix. chap. 4., " Artists feel the reason of that, 
of which the ignorant feel the pleasure." Now the 
motive for every work of art is only the hope of 
pleasing and of being approved, whether it Ik* by 
reason or by feeling. 

The Abb^ Lanzi has good reason to say, in his 
preface to the Stoma pittprica delta Italia, " It is more 
rare to find a true connoisseur than a good painter. 
It is a science apart ; they are arrived at by different 
studies and by a different course of observations, 
which few people can make, and fewer still make 
with success." You then, young amateurs, who 
enter on the career of taste, and who* seek to gratify 
your growing passion, follow the route which I 
have traced out for you ; and until experience has 
confirmed you in my principles, remember, that 
in painting, and all the arts which are judged of 
by their effects, the sensation produced is the only 
rule which ought to guide us ! 

When you set yourself to judge of a picture, 
commence always by giving it the position which 
suits it, if nothing prevent. Then place yourself 
at a distance proportioned to its size, between the 
windoAv and the picture, in such a manner that 

*e7 
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your position shall make with the picture and the 
window a triangle, of which you should occupy 
generally the most acute angle. By this pre- 
caution you shall avoid the inconvenient glare 
which the light reflected from the picture produces 
in any other position. This done, you will first 
view the work as a whole, and make trial of its 
general effect. K this please you, you will con- 
tinue your observation of it as long as may be 
necessary to satisfy yourself in what this effect con- 
sists, and whether it attracts you by its conformity 
with nature, or whether, false and factitious, it only 
dazzles you. 

After having thus made trial of the picture as 
a whole, examine successively all the parts of it, 
trying them by the rules for judging of the parts 
of painting contained in the preceding chapter. 

As every picture is intended to be seen at the 
distance for which the artist painted it, you will 
take care to hit this true point of view, by seeking 
for it in positions nearer or more distant, while you 
are making your observations. 

I would not condemn the practice of looking at 
a picture through the hand, or through a tube, in 
form like the large end of a trumpet, either for one 
or both eyes. This method increases the illusion, 
by isolating the whole picture, or any of its parts. 
But I do by no means approve the custom of 
judging of a picture from its reflection in a mirror ; 
for this changes the true effect by softening it and 
concealing its rawness, as well as its want of agree- 
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ment and harmony; reasons which may render it 
&yourable to certain painters who employ it to 
show their works to others, in place of usinp it 
only to see them in it themselves, while they 
are employed upon them, as was the ])ractice of 
Giorgione and Corregio, in order to leani tint eiFect 
of the colours, of the masses, and of the work as a 
whole. 

After having terminated in this manner the 
examination of the picture, and every one of its 
parts, with all the attention possible, at the proper 
distance, and according to the rules detailed in the 
preceding chapter, it is necessary to approach it as 
near as the eye, naked or furnished with glasses, 
may require, in order to examine like^vise the em- 
pastOj the touch, the preservation, and the origi- 
nality, which one is not bound to judge of at a 
distance. But from what I have just said, it may 
be concluded that I condemn absolutely the method 
of some, who begin the examination of a picture 
where they ought to end it. By this I mean all 
such as, from misplaced anxiety to ascertain the 
empasto^ the touch, the preservation, and the origi- 
nality, indulge in the bad habit of taking the pic- 
ture in their hand at the first moment of its being 
presented to them, or of viewing it so near that 
they cannot afterwards judge of it as a whole ; at 
least cannot experience the illusion which depends 
upon its being placed at the proper distance. By 
this ignorant practice they lose all the advantage 
derived from the first sensation in deciding on the 
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harmony and the effect of the picture, which is no 
longer an object new to their eyes, after the ac- 
quaintance they have already made with it in 
detail. 

Persuaded that my readers will not fail to ob- 
serve that this chapter is only the result and 
practical application of the preceding one, and of 
those wherein I treat of the preservation of pic- 
tures, and of the manner of knowing copies, and 
that in consequence they will take care to make 
themselves masters of the principles which I have 
there established, before proceeding to judge of 
pictures, I have only farther to communicate some 
general remarks drawn from the rules which I have 
already laid down, to the end that the practical 
employment of them may be facilitated. 

The more a work of art attracts the spectator, 
the better it will be, other things being equal ; and 
it will in like manner be bad, in proportion that 
it is uninteresting, or forbidding, when his eyes 
are first cast upon it. The beauties and the 
perfections which he may afterwards discover In a 
picture, on examining it in detail, can only regard 
its parts, but they do not by any means, on that 
account, save it as a whole in the eyes of the true 
connoisseur. On the contrary, it procures some 
degree of favour for defects in the details, when 
they cannot be discovered but by searching for 
them, provided the picture please generally, for the 
connoisseur knows that absolute perfection is not 
the attribute of any human performance, and that 
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the precept of Horace is in a special manner appli- 
cable to the present case : 

'' . . . Ubi plura nitent, non ego paucis 

Offendar maculis." 

But if a striking defect so shock the spectator on 
approaching the picture, as to disturb the enjoy- 
ment which he promised himself from his first 
view, this becomes a capital and unpardonable 
fault in his eyes, and diminishes to him the merit 
of the work in proportion to the number and the 
greatness of the defects ; especially if by their posi- 
tion or importance they attract his attention every 
time that he proceeds to contemplate the work. 

Let me add here, that the amateur, in order 
to reap the fruits of the rules I have just laid 
down, must bring to the judgment of pictures the 
greatest impartiality possible, and the most perfect 
independence of all prejudice and of every ex- 
ternal suggestion ; and that, whether he have 
already acquired that facility in judging, which 
experience and practice give, or find himself still 
reduced to be guided by that kind of tact and 
natural feeling which seems to be bom with us. 
Thus disposed, all schools, all masters, all manners, 
and all classes of pictures, will be a matter of 
indifference to him. He will exact nothing else 
from every picture, but that it shall be of a " good 
choice of subject, well represented." He will in all 
seek only imitation the most perfect, or rather the 
least imperfect, of " that which may be seen, or 
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may be conceived visible, in nature." Thencefor- 
ward his innate predilections and his prevailing 
taste for particular subjects may determine his 
choice in favour of one picture over another, where 
there are two of equal merit. But he wiU not feel 
the less all the merit of that which he may not 
choose. Well convinced that all the parts of paint- 
ing ought to aid and co-operate without exception, 
in order to a picture being perfect, he will only 
laugh at the pre-eminence which vanity, personal 
interest, and party spirit accord to some, to the 
prejudice of others. The impartial friend of every 
kind of merit, he will have difficulty in conceiving 
that there can exist conduct so inconstant as that 
of some nations, such as the French, who at one time 
extol to the skies all, even the most indifferent 
of their painters, and at another time confine all 
their eulogiums to one artist alone. The declared 
enemy of all cabal, and devoid of every kind of 
prejudice, he will view with indignation the exclu- 
sive preference which certain persons affect for 
Italian pictures, even the worst coloured, and often 
such as are all black and intolerably hard, solely 
because the design and its parts are more noble, 
more graceful, and more correct in them, while 
their defects of colour, however offensive they may 
be, are ascribed to time alone. He will perceive 
that the co-operation of all the different parts of 
painting is indispensable to the formation of a 
picture, and that while design, and what belongs 
to it, supply the outline, and so to speak the car- 
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cass, this becomes a body only by means of the 
colours, into which the clear-obscure and harmony 
of tints infuse the soul, and produce more than 
all the other parts the effect that attracts and 
seduces the spectator and makes him desire to 
possess the work. 

Our amateur, advancing in knowledge, wiU soon 
be able to weigh impartially the grounds of the 
dispute between the partisans of ideal beauty on 
the one hand, and the beauty which exists in nature 
on the other. He will remark that the first are for 
the most part painters of history, who have been to 
Rome only to become the servile imitators of the 
antique, and who, deprived of their models, become 
small in the elegant, and charged and exaggerated 
in the grand and sublime, because beauty and per- 
fection are not the product of their head, but only 
the result of the measure. He will not be long of 
perceiviQg that very many of the partisans of ideal 
perfection owe their enthusiasm for it to fashion and 
to fanitation, and some to their peculiar mode of 
seeing and thinking, just as there are persons who 
prefer to read of fairies and the feats of fabulous 
heroes rather than of sober history, and who are 
more excited by an allegorical fiction than by the 
naked truth, because their heated imagination is less 
in accordance with tranquil and natural enjoyment 
than with what strikes it vividly. He will remark 
that on the other hand, those who differ from them 
are incalculable in number, including almost all 
amateurs and true connoisseurs, all who trust to their 
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eyes, and to the feeling (not deceptive) which nature 
has given them in order to judge of a picture, who 
like every work, the view of which gives them true 
pleasure and agreeable enjoyment, and do not pre- 
tend to tyrannise over the opinions of others. I 
acknowledge, very willingly, that an historical pic- 
ture, especially with heroic and supernatural person- 
ages, wherein there were ideal beauties, every one 
perfect in its kind^ and which, to a sublime com- 
position, united all the magic truth of the Dutch 
school in its execution, would be, in my eyes, a gem 
without price. But whea^e to find such a prodigy 
in all that the admirers of ideal perfection have 
striven to produce hitherto, even the best of it; 
that is the question ! Until they can achieve this, 
in place of contemning in others what they find 
themselves incapable of imitating, they would do 
better to divide between all the parts of the art the 
labour, the reflection, and the time, which they 
ceaselessly devote to one alone, to the neglect of all 
the others. This is the only road that can open 
their eyes, and conduct them to perfection ! 

Note. — The Author in his predilection for the beauties of colour 
and finish which distinguish his national school, (the Flemish,) 
seems to have forgotten that there are some subjects to which 
that bloom and finish would be inappropriate. Thus, to take a, 
familiar example, the sombre colours and sad tone of Sir Joshua 
Beynolds' picture of Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse, now in 
the Grosvenor Gtdlery, and of which a duplicate is in the 
Dulwich Grallery, are not only in themselves suitable to the 
character of the work, but serve to call up appropriate associa' 
Hans, which would have been altogether excluded, had she been 
decked in the hues of Hebe, and encircled with the roses of 
Aurora. — Trans, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE MANNEB OF JUDGING WHETHER A PICTURE 
IS IN GOOD PRESERVATION OR NOT. 

In order to a picture being in what is called good pre- 
servation, it is necessary that it be free from injuries, 
caused either by accident, or by time, or by the atmo- 
sphere, or by the unskilfuhiess or mismanagement of 
the ignorant, and that it present itself in almost the 
same condition in which it was when it came from 
the hand of the master, excepting the advantageous 
changes which it may have derived from age, such 
as greater solidity and hardness in the emyasto, a 
sur£a<^ more enamelled, and less rawness in the 
colours. 

An eye in the smallest degree practised will 
discover without difficulty in what respects a picture 
may have suflfered from accident ; for example, 
whether there be in it holes, rents, cracks, or parts 
abraded or broken off; whether parts have been 
detached from the priming by damp, or by too great 
dryness; whether it has been scorched, either by 
fire, or from the irons of the liner having been too 
hot ; or whether the heat of the sun has caused it 
to swell and blister, as I have known happen to a 
magnificent picture of Berghem, notwithstanding 
the hardness which the colours ought to have 
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acquired from the elapse of more than a century 
since it was painted. It will in like manner be easy, 
if the picture has been painted on panel, to see 
whether that is bent. 

Among the bad effects which time may produce 
on a picture, there are some which are easy to be 
discovered, such as cracks, and the sinking of parts 
of it into the interstices of the canvass, or the ap- 
pearance of the pores of the wood in those which 
are upon panel. But it requires a little more at- 
tention and practice to judge whether the colours 
have become too black; whether the oil or the 
priming have absorbed and finally destroyed them, 
or whether the ochres employed for the groimd 
have communicated to them a brick-red general 
tone. The amateur ought to apply himself the 
more to acquire a knowledge of the injuries which 
time may cause to a picture, because art and skill 
do not offer any remedy for them that is completely 
successful; while an expert and intelligent hand 
may manage to repair most other injuries in such 
a manner as often to deceive the most practised 
eye. 

A picture is exposed to injury in so many ways 
from the hands of the ignorant, that it becomes 
difficult to enumerate them. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that I cannot do better, in order to facilitate 
the knowledge of them to the reader, than divide 
them into those which remain evident, and those 
which art has concealed with more or less success. 
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Among the latter I include also reparations made 
on such as have suffered from accident. 

Of injuries of the first kind, the largest 
number are owing to the mismanagement and 
unskilfulness of those who have the audacity to 
undertake the cleaning of pictures without the 
requisite knowledge and caution. Their unprac- 
tised or imprudent hand raises the glazings, and 
injures the thin and delicate colours ; sometimes by 
simple fretting, too rough or too long continued, 
with the dry and bare fingers, and sometimes by 
the employment of mordants either dangerous in 
themselves, or good, but iU managed. The number 
of pictures which such dangerous proceedings have 
ruined, and continue to ruin every day, surpasses 
imagination. Even when they do not destroy the 
picture entirely, they at all events leave the most 
injurious traces behmd, depriving it of its trans- 
parency and harmony, and much of the effect, and 
renderhxg it hard, cold, and weak. Of this the 
admirable " Night " of Corregio at Dresden presents 
a very sad example. 

The carriage of pictures from one country to 
another is one of the most frequent causes of their 
destruction, either from their being unskilfully 
rolled up with the colours inwards, which is the 
cause of those longitudinal and unpleasant crevices 
often seen in pictures that have come from Italy, 
or from the imprudence of those who take it upon 
them to pack them without being conversant with 
the method. In this latter way the Custom House 
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officers at Cologne caused me irreparable loss, by 
the entire ruin of many pictures of great value, in 
the replacing of them in the case from which they 
had taken them. 

Many other causes besides may contribute to the 
injury of a picture, the symptoms and remedies for 
most of which I point out in my chapter on the 
means of cleaning works of art. Such are mould, 
old and bad dirt, especially that of smoke, the oils 
and the varnishes becoming hard and tenacious, 
the sad and yellow tone which pictures often take 
when the light and the air have not had access to 
them, and finally the varnish being too yellow and 
too little transparent. 

Although I have said elsewhere, that a varnish 
somewhat yellow may have been used inten- 
tionally, and with very good success upon certain 
pictures, to give them a tone more warm and 
golden, it is well to observe here, that the amateur 
ought to be the more on his guard with varnishes 
that are too yellow, in respect that they often serve 
as the means of masking deceptions repaints, and 
of giving an air of antiquity to pictures quite 
newly painted. It is for the same purpose that 
some persons, with evil ingenuity, employ dirt, by 
applying it upon the varnish, or upon the colour 
when dry, and often even by incorporating it with 
these while they are stiU fresh. But both of these 
faults, inasmuch as they are concealed, belong to 
the following class rather than to injuries which 
are open. 
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The injuries concealed by means of art are 
those on which there has been stippling, re- 
touching, or repainting. Although I have taken 
the greatest care hitherto to avoid works restored 
by one or other of these processes, in order to avert 
by this scrupulous caution even the smallest re- 
proach which malevolence might cast upon my col- 
lection imder such a pretext, yet the unanimous 
opinion of the greatest connoisseurs and best in- 
formed amateurs, even amongst the Dutch, who 
have always been the most scrupulous on this point, 
has convinced n^e, and my own experience has con- 
firmed me in it, that I should do wrong to recom- 
mend to others the too rigid rule which I have 
myself adopted in this matter. A distinction ought, 
at all events, to be made between reparations that 
are ill made, and those in which the skill and in- 
telligence of the artist have been crowned with 
complete success. Indeed, I have seen many in- 
stances of stippling made with such skill and in- 
telligence, and many of retouching and repainting 
made with so much expertness, and with touches 
so conformable to those of the original, and have 
found in all these cases the new colours so exactly 
in accordance and harmony with the old, even after 
several years, that, unless from having been already 
aware of it, it would have been impossible to sus- 
pect the smallest restoration. It is especially in 
the parts entirely glazed of new, or entirely re- 
painted, that it becomes impossible to discover the 
thing ; and I have admired the rare talent of some 
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artists in this branch, who render themselves 
worthy of the highest consideration, by saving and 
restoring with such perfect success the chief works 
of art. But I cannot approve in any degree the 
conduct of those, who, without necessity, permit 
repainting on the works of the great masters, under 
the too ambitious pretext of correcting their work ! 
I was present at Amsterdam during a dispute be- 
tween one who had just sold a landscape for several 
thousand florins, and the agent who had made the 
purchase on commission. The latter required an 
important change to be made towards the centre 
of the picture, which he contended would be very 
much improved thereby. It was in vain that the 
seller, with whom I agreed in opinion upon the 
point, persisted in refusing to repaint a work in such 
good preservation, and by so great a master ; for 
the broker closed his lips by protesting, that unless 
the demand were complied with, he was instructed 
to throw up the bargain. 

If I am constrained by reason and experience, 
as well as by the preponderating opinions of the 
most competent judges, to admit, that a picture 
stippled or restored in such a manner as that the 
most clear-seeing eye cannot discover it loses almost 
nothing in price nor in ostensible merit thereby ; 
on the other hand, I cannot avoid sajdng, that a bad 
retouch, and a bad repaint, deteriorate a picture 
as much as would the injury which they conceal, 
if it remained evident. Much more do they dis- 
figure it, in my opinion, when the painter, under 
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the pretext of putting his retouches in accordance 
with the rest, has been so unskilful as to occupy 
more space with his new colours, than the evil 
which he wished to conceal required. 

But if such repaints diminish nothing of the 
real price and intrinsic merit of a picture, at least 
not more than the defects which they mask, seeing 
they may be removed at pleasure, they yet often 
diminish the apparent merit of it, and by conse- 
quence the value, in the eyes of young amateurs 
who have not acquired suflSicient firmness to decide 
on the real value of a work when it presents itself 
under disadvantageous appearances. To be able 
to do this is a privilege, the benefits of which are 
reserved exclusively for accomplished connoisseurs ! 

To terminate this chapter it only remains for me 
to say, that restorations ill executed betray them- 
selves sometimes by the tint, sometimes by the 
touch, sometimes by the empasto^ and occasionally 
even by the design, although much more rarely. 

The tint will offend by being false, discordant 
with the neighbouring ones, deeper or brighter, 
often more dull and flat, occasionally too dirty, 

and often too clear and free from the dirt which is 

• 

perceived more or less on the rest of the picture ; 
and if by chance the colour be too new to have yet 
changed its tone, and the tint of it has been chosen 
at the first in exact conformity with those which 
surround it, tKe varnish alone will suffice to betray 
the retouch ; for the oil, by evaporating on the 
place, renders it nebulous, dull, and without true 
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transparency. This may be very easily discovered 
by viewing the picture horizontally in a strong 
light. 

But the touch beyond every thing denounces 
the inexpert and injudicious restorer, who, in place 
of imitating with exactness and intelligence that 
of the original, shall have only been able to extract 
from his stupid pencil a touch that is timid, la- 
boured, uncertain, aflfected, confused, without neat- 
ness or firmness; in a word, altogether different 
from the model which he ought to have followed. 

A surreptitious empasto will discover itself from 
the original by not being of the same level, that is 
to say, by being more or less raised, or more or less 
united than it ; or from being too dull and heavy, 
or too little transparent, or finally, if it remain 
cutting and without being melted into the neigh- 
bouring tints. 

The design may betray a repaint, when the 
figures or other bodies have been so effaced 
throughout, or in their contours, that the restorer 
is under the necessity of replacing them out of his 
own head, and has not acquired sufiicient firmness 
to re-design them well, or has not sufficient dis- 
cernment to follow the taste of design which pre- 
vails in the original. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OF THE MANNER OF KNOWING AND APPRECIATING 

COPIES. 

Of all the parts of connoisseurship necessary to 
an amateur, there is none in which it is more 
difficult to lay down general rules applicable to all 
cases, than in that which regards the diJBFerence in 
handling between one copy and another. The 
knowledge required to distinguish well between 
them depends for the most part so much on prac- 
tice in seeing and comparing, that, to my regret, 
I find it impossible to supply the necessary in- 
struction by rules, or to communicate to young 
amateurs by words, that decisive and unerring 
vision so necessary in this matter, which experi- 
ence alone can give, and which it will give them 
without doubt, if they accustom themselves to ob- 
serve and reflect. But if, for want of expression^ 
I am not able to convey to them this certain some- 
thing, which is acquired by comparison and prac- 
tice only, and which enables the jeweller to dis- 
tinguish at first sight the impure diamond, and 
other stones or compositions that often deceive 
unpractised eyes, I console myself in part with th6 
satisfaction of being able at least to save them much 
labour, and very much to smooth their way, by 
the general observations which long experience has 
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enabled me to make. The application of these, 
which will not be difficult, will enable them to 
know the greater part of copies, especially the 
least meritorious, until they learn by means of 
seeing and comparing to know them as well as 
they can ever hope for. 

Among copies there are some, as I think, 
which it is quite impossible to discover, whatever 
writers may say, who in that are almost aU op- 
posed to me in opinion. These copies are such 
as masters have made after their own works. It 
is in vain to object that on confronting the copy 
with the original one will always find in some 
place the one inferior to the other, although both 
bear infallible proofs of their being wholly by the 
same hand. Where, I ask, is the Argus sufficiently 
penetrating to decide whether in this case the copy 
is the worst, because of the artist not having been 
able to put into it the same fire which had animated 
him in executing the original, and because of his 
pencil being more constrained than in the first 
composition ? or whether, on the contrary, the copy 
is the best, because the artist has learned to avoid 
in it the faults which he had committed in the 
original; as every author improves his work on 
repeating it ? For my part I say, without hesita- 
tion, that the word copy is very much out of place 
here as regards the public, who will only see in 
them two productions of the same artist, the dif- 
ferent merit of which in their eyes will make all 
the difference of price, depending on the degree 
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of pleasure which they experience from them. For 
the rest I give full liberty to the rigidly exact to 
treat as a copyist the man who, eminent in his 
art, has, from taste or complaisance to his admirers, 
executed more than once the same work without 
changing any thing in it. I confine myself to 
making my readers aware, that such cases are so 
far from being unfrequent, that I have seen for my 
part more than a hundred examples, of which 
very many were in the principal public galleries I 
Alas ! in that case for the individual who comes 
into competition with them ! His picture will be 
sure to be the copy, however original it may really 
be ! For an absurd prejudice makes it to be be- 
lieved that every thing is original in the galleries, 
notwithstanding the multiplied proofs to the con- 
trary furnished by the galleries of Dresden, Dus- 
seldorflF, Saltzthalum, Cassel, and very many others ; 
above all by those of Italy, which all contain more 
than one copy very easy to be distinguished ; and 
amongst them are a jpretty considerable number of 
which I have seen the originals in private collec- 
tions ! But in the galleries copies often escape the 
eye even of the connoisseur, who is too much occu- 
pied with the numerous gems and wonders of art 
around him to observe every thing narrowly. 

The copies which a very practised eye alone can 
know, but which it becomes occasionally very diffi- 
cult to distinguish, are those which excellent 
scholars have made of the pictures of their master, 
often under his superintendance and correction; 
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and those which one great ancient master has made 
after the work of another. In both one and the 
other case, if the copyist have had genius enough 
and a pencil sufficiently expert, and if he have 
aimed at a resemblance perfectly deceptions, he 
will have been able to place at fault the most clear 
sighted ; as is proved by the copy, so often men- 
tioned by authors, made by Andrea del Sarto after 
a picture of Raphael, of such perfect resemblance, 
that Julio Romano, who had worked with his 
master on the original, believed that he had dis- 
covered his own work in that of Del Sarto, although 
Vasari assured him before hand that it was only a 
copy painted by Del Sarto in his presence ! 

If, on the contrary, the copyist, with all the talent 
possible, has only endeavoured to make a good 
picture after a model which has struck him, or if 
an expert scholar, in order to improve himself, has 
copied the work of his master, under the very eyes 
of the latter ; finally, if, as happened every day in 
the school of Rubens, a pupil, consummate in his 
art, has replaced the pencil of his master by his 
own, and made by order, or after the draught of 
the latter, a picture in which the composition alone 
is copied ; in all these cases it is almost certain that 
the copyist will have worked with fire and without 
constraint, and that his habitual touch will betray 
his hand, even when the master has added his own 
finishing touches to the work. No schools offer so 
many examples of this last case as those of Raphael 
and Rubens. The Saint-Bavon, which is in the 
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cathedral at Ghent, furnishes one of the most 
striking proofs of this. For however excellent 
may be the picture, as well as a beautiful sketch of 
it which I possess, it is certain, that both the one and 
the other are by the hand of Jacques Jordaens, whose 
touch one may recognise throughout, and that 
nothing of them belongs to Rubens but the com- 
position and the corrections, which are very visible 
in them, especially in the sketch. There one sees 
the contours of very many, and entire figures, which 
this great master has drawn in red chalk on the 
painting of his pupil, to show him the changes 
which he ought to make in the position of his 
figures, when he should execute the picture in large. 
Copies of these two kinds become so many very 
precious pictures, the merit of which, and their 
price, augment in proportion to the skill of the 
hand from which they come. Thus a well- vouched 
copy by Van Dyck after Rubens, in which the 
manner and all the touches attest the enchanting 
pencil of the first, would be worth scarcely less 
than the original. Such, for example, is the Christ 
taken from the Cross, at the great altar of the 
Capucins at Brussels, under the name of Rubens, 
which it has always borne, although the whole 
style, tone, and touch of it betray the pencil of Van 
Dyck. To such a degree is this the case, that my 
deceased friend, the celebrated Falconet, on being 
shown it on his return from Russia, got into a 
passion with the sacristan, when the latter pre- 
tended to prove to him, by the holograph receipt 
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which Rubens had given for the price of the pic- 
ture, that it could not have been painted by his 
pupil Van Dyck. Rubens himself, during his long 
sojourn in Italy, made copies after the pictures 
of the most renowned Italian masters, of which 
there is more than one that is worth at least as 
much as the original. Thus his copy after the 
mistress of Titian, in the Gallery at Vienna, of 
which the original is in the Gallery at Dresden, 
makes a more agreeable impression upon me, in 
many respects, than even the original; which im- 
pression has not varied, although I have seen both 
more than a hundred times. 

The engagements of the creator of the Flemish 
school were so numerous and so varied in his cha- 
racter of courtier and statesman, and as a man of 
letters and a painter, that, in order to fulfil them 
all, he was obliged to intrust the execution of the 
greater part of his pictures to his skilful pupils, 
not doing more to them, for his own part, than 
furnishing a slight sketch for the composition, 
giving a superintendence more or less close, and 
making corrections more or less numerous, as cir- 
cumstances might permit. There, then, to speak 
strictly, are so many copies, but without other ori- 
ginal than a sketch upon a bit of paper 1 In each of 
these copies a well-practised eye will know how to 
distinguish, by the tone and the touch, to which 
among the pupils of that celebrated school Rubens 
confided the work which was ordered of him ; thus 
multiplying himself in some sort, and in the same 
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proportion the numerous pictures which since that 
time have borne his name. It is thus that in the 
very large and celebrated picture now at Munich, 
of which the subject is The Last Judgment, the 
connoisseur may recognise easily the tone and the 
handling of Van Thulden throughout, except in 
the glory of the Christ and its accompaniments, in 
which he will find traces of the pencil of Rubens, 
that win be sought for in vain in the other parts 
of this astonishing composition. 

Whatever may be the pictures painted by the 
pupils of this school in the name of their master, 
happy is he who can acquire such works ! They 
carry always the imprint of the great genius and 
astonishing skill of their inventor. But much 
more happy, beyond comparison, is he to whom 
fortune has accorded the rare possession of a pic- 
ture that may be ascribed entirely to the pencil of 
the divine Rubens himself! It is in such a work 
only, not in the performances of others, that one 
can see this great man such as he truly is, in all 
his glory and splendour ! 

All that I have said of Rubens, and of the pic- 
tures painted for him or after him by his scholars, 
must be understood equally of the other celebrated 
masters in regard to their scholars, especially of 
Raphael, Titian, Paul Yeronese, Guido, Albano, 
and Annibal Caracci, who has so weU copied Cor- 
regio, and has himself been so weU copied by 
Domenichino ; in a word, of aU the great Italian 
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artists, who are in general much more easy to copy 
than Rubens, in so far as regards the empasto, the 
tone, and the touch, and whose works have served 
for studies to the ancient masters. This circum- 
stance often renders it more difficult to judge of Ita- 
lian pictures than of those of all the other schools ; 
but proves likewise the immense superiority of such 
Italian copies over most others, and their liability 
to deceive the unwary, and pass for originals. These 
kinds of copies, of which I have spoken hitherto, are 
the more difficult to distinguish from originals, in 
that they all unite to their true merit the advan- 
tage of antiquity, having been painted only by good 
ancient masters. 

The copies of which it remains to speak betray 
themselves either by their freshness, not having 
yet acquired that sort of lustrous enamel that 
age gives to the colours, which often, in the copies 
now aUuded to, have so little of the requisite 
degree of hardness and dryness, that they seem still 
to smeU of the oil ; or they evince their inferiority 
by an empasto duU and heavy, a false general tone 
of colour, a want of harmony and transparency, 
and an effect which does not correspond to the 
design of the whole ; or by unnatural gradations, 
shadows too cutting and hard, and the want of 
clear-obscure ; and, above all, by a touch that is 
timid, laboured, tremulous, uniform, without intel- 
ligence, unsuitable, confused, or at least altogether 
different from that of the original, as is likewise 
often the design. 
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It is principally in the accessories that the touch 
betrays the copyist, whose attention commonly 
relaxes in them, from having been too much ex- 
hausted by the principal objects. As to the tone, I 
may observe, that as time causes the colours to 
deepen, and as he who copies generally imitates 
them just as he finds them in his model, his new 
colours, after becoming deepened, will no longer be 
conformable to it. Thus on confronting a copy 
with its original, after some years, the general tone 
of the copy will be almost always found to be 
deeper than it ought to be, unless it has been 
painted lighter than the original on purpose. 

In the choice of pictures for a collection, he who 
can pay for originals ought to avoid with the 
greatest care this last sort of copies, which will 
bring him as little honour as they do the painter 
himself. It is these that have rendered the word 
copy a bugbear to the young amateur. Happily 
the preceding rules will enable him of himself to 
discern the greater part of them, provided he give 
the requisite attention. The worst efiect of these 
copies, so justly contemned, is that they have 
thrown an odium upon copies in general, whatever 
may be their merit. The name even of them in- 
spires contempt to that degree, that in order to 
decry a picture, the envious, however ignorant, 
have only to call it a copy ; just as in order to the 
destruction of a poor dog, one has only to call it 
mad. A practice so unjust is become an inex- 
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haustible source of annoyance and embarrassment 
to the amateurs of art, who for the most part are 
reduced, in making purchases, to assure themselves 
of the originality rather than of the goodness of 
the picture. 

For my own part, led at first by example and 
established custom, and afterwards by choice, I 
have hitherto, to prevent every kind of criticism, 
avoided with the greatest care, admitting into my 
collection pictures the originality of which was not 
evident and incontestable in all respects. This 
conduct has cost me very great sacrifices, by the 
purifications which it has caused me to make, ofken 
indeed on observations having Uttle foundation ; 
and it has no less been the occasion to me of many 
regrets, from my not having dared to acquire cer- 
tain pictures which enchanted me by their real 
merit, but of which I could not with certainty 
determine the master. I think, however, that every 
thing well considered, it is of consequence to the 
progress of art and of artists, as well as to the best 
interests of amateurs, that those who form col- 
lections should depart, if there be yet time, in this 
single instance, from the route which my practice 
would seem to point out to thenj, and which I 
cannot now change without injuring all the pictures 
that I already possess, in the opinion of those who 
are partisans of well-vouched names and incon- 
testable originality. The reasons which influence 
me to give to others advice so opposed to my own 
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practice on this point, will satisfy all those who, 
setting aside every prejudice, are willing to exa- 
mine the matter in its true light. They will then 
perceive it to be beyond doubt that the real and 
intrinsic merit of a picture consists only in the 
agreeable enjoyment which the sight of it gives to 
the spectator, who at the moment thinks of nothing 
but the pleasure he experiences from the work, 
without concerning himself from whence it comes. 
Consequently, if a cOpy causes in him as much 
satisfaction as the original, or more, as may happen, 
the merit of them will be equal, so far as regards 
their effect upon him, however different may be 
their effect relatively to the painters ; the one of 
whom reaps the honour of the invention, and the 
other only that of a perfect imitation. The distinc- 
tion, however, is a matter of great indifference to 
the amateur, who seeks only to procule for him- 
self the enjoyment of what is good, although it 
may be of the highest importance, and ^viU perhaps 
for a long time remain so, to all those who attach 
very great value to the knowledge of the master 
of every picture. 

Until reason remove the above prejudices, and 
people are accustomed to admire and seek after a 
picture for its good qualities, and not for the honour 
which it reflects upon the painter (as one relishes 
a good dish without troubling himself about who 
has prepared it), I would counsel amateurs to be- 
stow all their pains on leamiag to distinguish well 
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between copy and copy. Then they will be able to 
reject the one with the contempt which it merits, 
and to select the other, and esteem it in proportion 
to the degree of perfection which is in it, especially 
if their means, or the want of opportunity, deprive 
them of the hope of possessing the originals. 

In order to avoid meriting the reproach of deceit, 
the amateur ought to guard against giving out 
these copies for any thing else than they are. So 
very far will the frank avowal of the possession of 
them be from giving him cause to blush, that if he 
have chosen such as unite all the requisite qualities, 
the acknowledgment can only procure to him eulo- 
giums on his prudence, his good taste, and his 
knowledge. 

With a view to render this chapter more com- 
plete and more useful, the reader ought to peruse 
along with It the contents of the eleventh chapter, 
which treats of the different manners of the masters. 
He will see there that it is the mechanical part of 
the work, especially the touch, which presents the 
most certain means of determining the originality 
of a picture. The articles on the empasto and the 
touch, in my twelfth chapter, are also of the greatest 
utility in this matter. A copyist might manage, 
indeed, by sparing no pains, to represent trait for 
trait, the composition, the design, and even the 
colour of the original ; but whatever attention he 
may give, he will not be able to imitate in every 
point the handling of the pencil, with the neatness 
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and freedom which custom alone has given to the 
master. 

In painting, a touch large or contracted, dashing 
or carefol, drawn or stumped, though remaining 
always the same in its denomination, will differ in 
its formation under the pencil of each artist, as 
a piece of penmanship of the same subject may 
remain flowing, round, or regular, and yet differ 
under the pen of each writer. However many 
hands there may be to guide the pen or the pencil, 
they produce the same forms by as many different 
manners of handling ; which manners characterise 
them individually, and serve to make their works 
known to those who are familiar with them. From 
this it is that true connoisseurs can scarcely be de- 
ceived by copies. For if the imitator be but an 
indifferent painter, he will betray himself to their 
eyes by the constraint and timidity of his touch ; 
if, on the contrary, he is an artist truly expert, it 
is almost impossible for him, whatever attention he 
may give, not to mingle here and there, from for- 
getfulness or impatience, his own touch with that 
of the original, especially in those parts of the 
picture which require the least caution, such as the 
ground, the distance, the hair of the head, and other 
similar parts. These are with reason the parts in 
which the true connoisseur seeks particularly to un- 
mask the copyist. Such are probably the reasons 
which have led Pliny to say, in his twenty-eighth 
letter of the fifth book, " that it is infinitely more 
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difficult to copy a picture exactly, than to imitate 
nature faithfully." 

Finally, if a case present itself, in which the most 
clear-sighted cannot discover the slightest difference 
in touch, empastOj or any of the parts which be- 
long to the execution, on confronting a copy with 
the original, the two will assuredly have the same 
merit and the same value, and every reasonable 
man wiU guard weU against giving to either the 
preference. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OF THE MANNER OF ANALYSING AND DESCRIBING 

PICTURES. 

« 

The analytical and methodical description of pic- 
tures, if made with the requisite clearness and pre- 
cision, is not so easy and unimportant a thing as 
one might think it, by judging only from ordinary 
sale catalogues. The striking difference to be found 
between the common run of these catalogues and 
those which have been compiled at Paris by well- 
informed connoisseurs for the last fifty years, and 
which are sought after by the curious, proves this. 
Whoever wishes to succeed in analysing a picture 
well, and describing it methodically, in order to 
give a clear idea of it to others, without wearying 
them with superfliiities or unmeaning prolixity, 
must unite to a style clear and concise, all the 
knowledge, or nearly all, that is necessary to form 
an accomplished amateur. Before taking the pen 
in hand, he ought to make himself thoroughly 
master of the real or apparent merits of the work, 
and the qualities, good or bad, of every one of 
its parts, which he will judge of separately, with- 
out any prejudice or partiality, according to the 
principles I have laid down on this subject in 
the twelfth chapter, and in those immediately fol- 
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lowing. He ought then to satisfy himself, as well 
by the practised sight which experience gives, as 
by the aid of these chapters, whether the picture is 
in good or bad preservation ; whether it is an ori- 
ginal or a copy ; to what school and to what master 
it belongs; whether it has been painted in the 
youth, in the prime, or in the decline of the artist ; 
and in case the painter has had several manners, 
which of them he has employed in it. 

After having made, with the most scrupulous 
attention, this mental analysis as an indispensable 
preliminary, he must weigh maturely what are the 
parts on which the merit of the picture principally 
depends, and what are those which characterise 
it, and serve to distinguish it from the crowd of 
others. 

Next, he ought to consider what will be the most 
concise, luminous, and advantageous manner of con- 
veying faithfully to another by words, what he has 
learned from the sight, in regard of the composi- 
tion, the eflfect, and execution. Then only will he 
allow himself to commit his ideas to paper ; and 
this he will do in the order in which he has taken 
care to arrange them beforehand in his head : com- 
mencing, after having named the master, by noting 
the subject in detail, if it appear to require it; if 
not, by a general description. From the subject 
he will pass to the details of the composition. All 
this ought to be stated in as few words as possible, 
but, nevertheless, with sufficient clearness for the 
reader to form a distinct idea of it. After which 
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he will enumerate, very succinctly, the commend- 
able qualities by which the work is distinguished 
in point of execution^ taking the greatest care not to 
lead any one into error, either by unmerited praises, 
or by being too sparing of eulogium ; a point which, 
in my opinion, requires more care than any other, 
in order to preserve a just medium. 

The writer will close the description by a frank 
and sincere avowal, if there be occasion, of striking 
defects, as well as of considerable and unskilful re- 
paints ; and he will finish the whole by stating the 
size of the human figure which is considered nearest 
to the spectator, and which gives what is called the 
proportional size of all the other figures. He will 
add the substance on which the picture is painted, 
as well as the height and breadth. 

Besides these general rules, there are others more 
particular, and suitable to the different classes of 
pictures, according to the choice which the master 
has made of his subject. Thus it may be observed, 
that in historical subjects the composition and 
the design, the airs of the heads, the attitudes, and 
the expression, have an importance altogether dif- 
ferent from what they have in pictures of other 
subjects ; and they, in consequence, require a marked 
place in the description. The cast and fold of the 
draperies are in the same situation, seeing that they 
contribute very much to the perfection of the de- 
sign, when they indicate well the parts which they 
cover, that is to say, in terms of art, when they 
hetray well the naked. The formation and the union 
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of the groups, as well as the carnations, (that is, the 
flesh colours,) are essential parts in this class of 
subjects, and also the clear-obscure. The particular 
attention which is due to all these points does not 
dispense, however, in any manner, with the observ- 
ance of the general rules regarding all the other 
parts of the picture.* 

Example. 

No. I. Rubens (Peteb Paul), 

Chief of the Flemish school, bom 1577, died 1640. 
Pupil of Verhaegt, of Adam Van Oort, and of 

Otto Venius. 

Henry IV. receiving the Sceptre from the Hands of 
his People. 

The Genius of France bears to him the crown. 
The genii of peace and union drive away hypocrisy 

* The author has not, in the original work, inserted the ex- 
amples of description in the place in which they are given in the 
text, but has given a detailed descriptive catalogue of the whole 
of his pictures in his second volume, of which it takes up fully 
two thirds. Although the perusal of that might possibly not 
be altogether without advantage, by exhibiting the points by 
which each master may be favourably distinguished, and with 
which every connoisseur ought to be acquainted, yet there are 
few who would undergo the trouble of perusing a dry and 
lengthy catalogue of 240 pages, for so small a benefit as they 
could derive from it, without having the pictures before them. 
It must be owned, too, that the enthusiasm of the author has 
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and discord. A page holds his hehnet, and a dog 
is introduced upon the scene, as the symbol of 
fidelity. The action takes place under a canopy, 
in a palace of beautiful architecture. 

One cannot imagine any thing more learned or 
more speaking than the beautiful allegory of this 
little gem, nor any thing which has more of mind 
(spirituel) in its touch. The expressions and the 
characters are so true, that the smallness of the 
figures, and of the whole work, does not hinder 
one from recognising, at the first glance, the strong 
resemblance of the good Henry IV. 

This beautiful sketch, which has the effect of a 
finished picture, is the more precious, because there 
does not exist a picture of the master painted sub- 
sequently to it, it having been executed by the 
hand of Rubens himself, only on the order of 
Marie de Medicis^ to correspond with some other 
sketches in the gaUery of Henry IV. The figures 
are five inches in height. 

P. (panel); H. (height) 8^ in. (inches); B. 
(breadth) 6^ in. 



led him into not a little verbosity in the descriptions^ and, upon 
the whole, they do not seem to present any such excellence as 
to render it of importance to lay them before the reader. The 
translator has therefore omitted the catalogue; but that it 
might not be altogether lost to the reader, he has inserted in 
this place, under each of the classes of pictures, examples of 
description taken from it, and which will serve as specimens of 
the whole. 
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No. IL GuiDO (Rbni). 
School of the Caracci, or second Lombard school. 
Born 1575, died 1642. Pupil of Denis Calvert. 

Holy Family. A composition of four figures of 
nearly life-size. 

This precious picture, which is in the second and 
best manner of Guido, presents to the spectator, in 
an eminent degree, all the graces and perfections 
which characterise the works of this great master. 
The Virgin, whose robe is of pale-rose colour, and 
her cloak pale sky-blue, holds the infant Jesus 
naked and asleep in her arms. She rests her right 
cheek upon the head of the Saviour, and looks 
towards the heavens in an ecstatic reverie, which 
seems to add to her rare beauty, and to her gra- 
cious and sweet air. Before her the little St. John, 
naked also, seems desirous to awake Jesus, as he is 
about to present him with a wreath ; but Joseph, 
who is behind the Virgin, makes a sign to him with 
his finger, to prevent his making any noise. This 
circumstance has procured for the picture the 
name of the Silence of Guido. 

All is broad and blended in this brilliant pic- 
ture. The arrangement in it is very happy ; the 
design admirable; the hands, especially, enchant, 
by certain delicacies which Guido alone understood, 
and which one seeks in vain in the works of other 
masters, even the most renowned. The light is 
large and well rounded off, and the clear-obscure 
is perfect. The folds of the draperies are large 
and well placed ; the carnations true ; the expres- 
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sion worthy of one of the best productions of the 
Painter of the Graces ; in a word, all concur in 
asserting for this precious gem its place amongst 
the most distinguished productions of the art. It 
cost an enormous sum in Italy, at the decease 
of the Count de Briihl, first minister of the King 
of Poland, Elector of Saxony ; of whose gallery it 
formed the principal ornament. 

C. (canvass) ; H. 30^ in. ; B. 23:^ in. 



In descriptions of landscapes, an account should 
be given of the different planes, of the figures, 
trees, buildings, and other details with which it is 
enriched, as well as of the quality of the sky, and 
the general tone of colour. 

Example. 
No. 3. — Bbrchem (originally Berghem, Nicolas). 

Putch school, bom 1624, died 1683. Pupil of 
Van Goyen, Nicolas Moyaert, Peter Grebber, John 
Wils, and John Baptiste Weenix. 

A Landscape, very capital {important)^ and very 
sparkling in effect. 

There are seen in the foreground two cows, two 
goats, and two sheep. Upon the second plane, at 
the foot of a tree without leaves, and half bent 
over, is seated a shepherd with two goats iiear 
him. The third plane is ornamented with a ma- 
jestic grove of oaks of the greatest beauty, which. 
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are relieved against a rock ornamented with bushes. 
The subsequent plane*, all lighted up by a gleam 
of the sun, which agreeably gilds the verdure, 
presents another shepherd under a mass of trees. 
Yrcm thence the eye plunges into a bird's eye view 
of an immense forest which occupies aU the valleys 
to the mountains, while these last are lost in the 
horizon. The figures, although small, as the sub- 
ject required, are very life-like. The disposition 
and design of the trees, and of their branches and 
foliage, their inimitable touch, and the clear-obscure 
throughout, are beyond aU eulogium, and prove 
that if Berchem has been equalled by any in trees, 
he has at least never been surpassed. 
C; H. 19 in.; B. 24 in. 



In INTEBIORS and subjects of convebsation, 
the interest falls upon the expression, the distri- 
bution of the light, the choice of the proper co- 
lours (generally called local colours), the trans- 
parency, the clear-obscure, and, above all, the touch, 
and the layer of colour, or empasto. 

First Example^ in Conversations. 
No. 4. — Metsu (Gabbiel). 

Dutch school. Bom 1615, died 1658. His mas- 
ter is uncertain. ^ 

The Repast of the Admiral. A capital (impor- 



* The planes would with as be called the foreground, middle 
distance, distance, and extreme distance. — Translator. 
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tant) composition, and of the most precious finish 
of Metsu. 

In front of a country mansion, a Dutch admiral, 
wearing his hat with a red and white plume in it, 
is seated at a spread table, the table-cloth on which 
partly conceals a rich Persian carpet of a crimson 
ground, that falls nearly down to the earth. His 
daughter is on his left hand, and his young son on 
his right. On the table there is placed before them 
a large opened pasty of a brown colour. Raising 
with one hand his napkin, to avoid be-spilling Jiim- 
self, he holds in the other a wine glass of antique 
form, long and narrow, and terminated by a boll, 
without a foot, from which he drinks a long 
draught. The length of the glass, which is more 
than two feet, obliges him to hold his head very 
far back. His son is eating, while his attractive 
daughter amuses both by singing to her guitar. 
A trumpeter in a fine uniform, placed behind the 
admiral, sounds a flourish, while that officer drinks. 
The trumpet is ornamented with a large orange 
flag. A page, holding in his hand a kind of glass 
cup, as large and flat as an asset, the stalk of which 
is very long and thin, pours into it, fi'om a great 
height, and from a sort of vase of an equally 
antique form, which he elevates in his other hand, 
a white liquor ; and a footman bends under the 
weight of a very heavy warm pasty, which he is 
proceeding to place upon the table. Between him 

H 2 
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and the young lady is seen a great dog of a very 
beautiful species, and a stool covered with a rich 
cushion. The ground of the picture consists in 
bushes, one end of which abuts on the further 
end of the building. 

However interesting all the figures may be, the 
young lady more especially attracts the attention. 
Placed nearest to the spectator, she receives the 
light most strongly. Nothing can be more agree- 
able than her beauty, nothing more gracious than 
her bearing and expression, nothing more elegant 
than her position and attitude. She inclines her 
head affectionately towards her father. One of 
her feet is placed on the ground, the other rests 
upon a footstool. She has no head-dress but her 
hair ; her neck is bare, her vest is of a beautiful 
red, her petticoat of straw colour, her slippers are 
tied with ribands. 

From this charming figure, the light spreads 
itself to the rest of the picture with a perfect de- 
gradation. The richness of the composition, the 
correctness of the design, the good choice of the 
attitudes and the colours, the truth of the dra- 
peries and their folds, the delicacy of the empasto, 
and the precious finish of the touch, all contribute 
to give value to this gem. The figures are seven 
inches and a half high. 

C. ; H. 164 in. ; B. 15 in. 
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Second Example ; Pot-hoicses. 
No. 5. — Teniers (David, the younger). 

Flemish school. Bom 1610, died 1690. Pupil 
of his father, who was a disciple of Rubens, and 
of Adam Elsheimer. 

One of the finest smoking-house subjects known, 
and of the highest finish of this great artist. 

It is composed of ten figures, all equally perfect, 
and full of life and expression. They are divided 
into two groups, of which the one, consisting of 
four men and two women, placed in a clear and 
agreeable half light, around a rustic table, are 
enjoying themselves before the fire. The other 
group is formed of three villagers, who are amusing 
themselves with the game of tric-trac at a round 
table covered with a cloth, and placed under the 
only window, from which comes the light ; while 
behind them the landlord, holding a pot in his 
hand, scores upon a wooden partition the beer 
which he has just drawn. 

All these figures are of a design so perfect of 
their kind, they express so well what each is doing, 
they are represented with so much spirit, truth, 
and delicacy, and in such agreeable colours, that 
they enchant the spectator. A dog lying on the 
ground, a linen cloth thrown negligently upon a 
stool, a pan with lighted charcoal placed upon a 
large block of wood, pitchers, chairs, benches, 
broken pipes, and other accessories scattered on 

H 3 
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the floor, with the furniture which is against the 
wall, contribute to enrich this agreeable scene of 
homely nature, the touch of which is as intelligent 
(spirituelle) and preciously fine, as the arrange- 
ment is judicious, the clear-obscure marvellous, and 
the colours transparent and happily chosen. The 
light of the fire which the room receives is so well 
managed, that after having lighted the foreground, 
it spreads over all the rest a quiet vaporous clear- 
ness, without leaving any thing in darkness, and 
thus produces an effect extremely seductive. The 
figures are eight inches high. 
C; H. 12^ in.; B. 16^ in. 



In MARINE subjects, it will be proper to direct 
attention particularly to the transparency and 
movement of the water, the form and movement 
of the clouds, as well as to the ships, the figures, 
and the rigging or cordage, and all that belongs 
thereto. 

Example. 

No. 6 — Velde (William van Den, the younger). 

Dutch school. Bom 1633, died 1707. Pupil of 
his father William, and of Simon de Vlieger. 

A sea piece of a silvery tone, very clear and very 
pleasing. 

It represents during a perfect calm, a reach of 
the sea, \mtil the view is lost in the horizon. To- 
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wards the middle of the foreground three fishing 
boats, with white and brown sails, are at anchor, 
and are agreeably reflected in the mirror of the 
water. The distance is adorned with many ves- 
sels. The beauty of the sky corresponds perfectly 
with the transparency of the water, the perfection 
of the ships and their rigging, and with the charm- 
ing figures on them, as well as with the magical 
clear-obscure which animates the whole. 
C; H. lOin. ; B. 12 in. 



In pictures of animals, what will attract will be 
the design, the expression, and the difference of 
touch which the painter has employed to repre- 
sent the fur, wool, and hair. 

Example. 

No. 7 Potter (Paul). 

Dutch school. Bom 1625, died 1654. Pupil of 
his father Peter. 

A landscape composition of extreme excellence, 
in which there is seen a shepherd playing on the 
pipe, and surrounded by a numerous herd. He is 
seated on the ground under two trees, close by a 
thicket. The animals are of imcommon size, and 
consist of cows, sheep, and goats, to the number 
of sixteen, including the dog. They are all full of 
life and movement, and along with some plants 
adorn the foreground. The subsequent planes are 
all mountainous, and adorned with trees, buildings, 

H 4 
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travellers on horseback and afoot, a herd of cattle 
and other figures. This capital specimen of the 
first time of the master is fortified with the signa- 
ture of P. Potter^ in all the letters, but without 
the date. It is of a tone generally warm, and con- 
sequently it has not the brilliant silvery tone which 
the master adopted afterwards. Nevertheless, it 
possesses a great deal of merit in its ingenious and 
rich composition, in the touch, and in the design, 
the movements, and the true and natural expres- 
sion of the animals. 

C. ; H. 46 in. ; B. 44 in. 



In PORTRAITS, whether busts or whole or half 
lengths, the points to be observed are the magical 
truth, and the illusion of the representation ; with- 
out overlooking the clear-obscure, and the impasto 
and touch. 

Eccample. 

No. 8 — Vandyck (Sir Anthony). 

Flemish school. Bom 1599, died 1641. The best 
of aU the pupils of Rubens. 

The Bust of a Young Man in a Cloak ; life 
size, three-quarters length. 

It is of the most astonishing truth. The han- 
dling full and soft ; the touch careftJ and caressed ; 
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the carnations lively ; the clear-obscure magical ; 
and the colouring of the greatest vigour. 
P.; H. 17 in.; B. 12 in. 



In VERY SMALL FIGURES of two inches and under, 
observe chiefly if they appear to be made of nothing^ 
as it is called, and with a touch intelligent, firm, 
and easy, and whether their movements indicate 
life. In figures of a little larger size, particularly 
when they are the principal object of the picture, 
note above every thing the touch, in order to make 
certain whether it be intelligent (spiritueUe)^ clean, 
and expressive, or of precious finish; having an 
eye at the same time to the design, the expression, 
the attitudes, and the harmony of the colours. 

Example. 

No. 9. — POELEMBURG (CORNELIUS). 

Dutch school. Bom 1585, died 1660. Pupil of 
Abraham Bloemaert. 

The Adoration of the Shepherds. A very im- 
portant picture, and a chef-d'ceuvre of this master ; 
the composition of which, as happy as it is learned, 
presents as many as fifty-five figures in a very 
small space. {See Plate.) 

The middle of the foreground exhibits a crib, 
on which lies the infant Saviour, upon a linen 
cloth, very artistically cast, which the Virgin re- 
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moves, in order the better to show the divine infant 
to a crowd of shepherds of every age and sex, who 
crowd around her. A lamb is lying at the foot of 
the crib. Joseph, seated upon a rock, with a book 
before him, turns his head to admire the celestial 
glory which is seen above. The other planes present 
shepherds who are coming up. The sky is filled 
with clouds, and a multitude of angels and cheru- 
bim. Rocks, with a bit of sky of an azure colour, 
and very brilliant, terminate this delightful com- 
position. 

Poelemburg has here surpassed himself by the 
exactness of the design, and the fine form of the 
figures. He has carried to the highest degree 
their gracious and simple expression. The picture 
is not less distinguished for the attractive effect of 
light well distributed, for harmony, and the clear- 
obscure, for the agreeable and sweet tone of the 
proper colours, and for that truth in the draperies 
to which none of his disciples attained, and which 
must have contributed not a little to the esteem 
the great Rubens had for his works. The figures 
are six inches and a half in height. 

Copper ; H. 16^ in. ; B. 13^ in. 
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In pictures of buildings and architectube you 
will look for fine finish, a firm hand, linear and 
aerial perspective, and an illusive effect. 

• ■ 
Example. 

No. 10 — Nebfs (Old Peteb), and Sebastian 

Francks, 

Flemish school. Neefs lived at the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century, and was a pupU of 
Henry Steenwyk, whom he surpassed. Francks, 
born about 1573, pupil of Adam Van Oort. 

A very capital picture, equally distinguished by 
the size of the composition, aad by the surprising 
finish of execution. 

This chief work of art represents, in broad day, 
the interior of a vast Gothic church, in three divi- 
sions; which is seen in aU its length, even up to 
the altar at the foot of the choir. There are seen 
many other altars in the side chapels, pictures, 
epitaphs, coats of arms, a pulpit, and organs. 
Sebastian, the best of the Francks, has adorned it 
richly, but without crowding, with very beautifiil 
figures, possessmg great ease, painted and designed 
in a superior manner, and full of expression ; in a 
word, worthy, in all respects, of the pencil of Gonzales 
himself. He has dispersed them in small groups, 
over the whole church, with much sagacity, to ani- 
mate the different parts of it without overpowering 
them. The groups in front consist of a priest, 
who is saying mass, at a chapel, near a side- door, 

* H 6 
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and of people, clothed in the Spanish fashion, who 
take part therein with much devotion ; a gentleman, 
who gives orders to his page ; two fine groups of 
beggars; a cavalier, who presents his intended to 
the clergyman, and two pages ; and, finally, a priest, 
who is taking confessions. The other groups, less 
important, although all full of life, are placed far- 
ther in the church. 

This admirable picture is sufficient of itself to 
prove how much old Peter Neefs surpassed his son, 
Steenwyk, and all who have followed him in these 
subjects. Less dry, less heavy, and better blended 
than them all, his fine pencil has drawn the 
longest lines, as well straight as curved, with such 
inconceivable neatness and firmness, and with so 
much delicacy, that, although painted upon canvass, 
all the picture is united like a glass, and on passing 
the finger over it, one cannot feel a single line. He 
has also known better than they how to choose and 
vary his colours, and how to produce and multiply, 
by accessories and accidents, the striking effects 
which result from the opposition of light and 
shadow. In fine, his pillars, his arches, and his 
pavement, demonstrate that no person has ever pos- 
sessed in a higher degree than he, the rules of 
both perspectives, and of vaporous degradation. 

The figures are five inches in height. 

C. ; H. 32^ inches ; B. 43| inches. 
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In pictures of still life, the composition, an ex- 
ecution preciously careful, and the perfect illusion, 
chiefly merit attention. 

Example. 

No. 11 Aelst (William Van). 

Dutch school. Died 1679. Pupil of his uncle 
Everard Van Aelst. 

A table covered with a cloth of crimson velvet, 
bordered with a fringe of gold, upon which is seen 
a large goblet of antique form, made of bluish glass, 
and half filled with Rhine wine. The sides of this 
goblet reflect many times, on different parts of it, 
a neighbouring street, in a manner astonishing and 
truly magical, and its centre reflects the painter 
himself holding his palette and his pencil. Near 
the goblet are placed on one side, on a vessel of 
glass, four superb peaches and some roasted chest- 
nuts. On the other side are many bunches of 
admirable grapes, both red and white. The whole 
is ornamented with butterflies, and other insects, 
which are quite illusive, and there is formed by the 
branches of the vine and of the peach, judiciously 
placed, a pyramidal group of the most agreeable 
kind, which terminates against a raised curtain of 
a brown-yellow colour. {See Plate.) 

This picture, truly unique in its kind, and beyond 
all eulogium, excites the admiration of every one 
who beholds it. It is nature herself, in its forms, 
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its accidents, its colours proper and local, and its 
clear-obscure. The eye gets round every object, and 
penetrates into those which ought to be transpa- 
rent. The pencil, although large and flowing, has 
represented, with the most surprising truth, the 
dust on the butterflies, the down on the peaches, 
the velvet of the cloth, the metal of the fringes, 
and the bloom on the grapes. In a word, one may 
say, without exaggeration, that not only is it ab- 
solutely the chief work of Van Aelst, but likewise 
that it would be difficult amongst the most admired 
productions of Van Huysum to find a picture 
which could stand a comparison with it, whether 
for precious finish or for magical truth. 
C. ; H. 31 inches; B. 25 inches.* 



The length and minuteness of a description ought 
of course to bear some proportion to the excellence 
and importance of the picture ; and when that is 
of some common and known subject, and does not 
go beyond the ordinary manner of treating it, it is 

* It is not amiss to observe, that the measurements of the 
pictures described in the text are those given by the author 
himself, and consequently are French measure, of which about 
twelve inches and three quarters make twelve English. I think 
it necessary to note this, because the picture last described was 
lately in the classical collection of Mr. M^^Clellan of Glasgow, 
and is now in the possession of Mr. Napier of West Shandon, 
and the Poelemburg described is in the collection of Dr. Drury 
of Glasgow. These gentlemen, then, and others who may 
find themselves in the possession of the originals described, 
will not expect the measurements to correspond exactly with 
the pictures. 
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enough to decribe it generally by the class to which 
it belongs. 

However superfluous it may appear to warn my 
readers to make sure of not misunderstanding the 
subject represented, before analysing or describing 
a picture, I feel myself nevertheless called upon 
not to neglect this caution ; not only because of the 
absurd errors in this respect often to be found in 
catalogues of public sales, but also from the almost 
incredible blunders I have met with in catalogues 
and descriptions of very many public galleries. 
The famous picture of Eaphael, painted for the 
church of St. John at Bologna, representing St. 
Cecilia holding a musical instrument in her hands, 
with others at her feet, affords an example of the 
errors alluded to. She listens with rapt attention 
to a choir of angels borne on the clouds and singing. 
On her right are St. Paul, and St. John the Evan- 
gelist, strongly characterised, the one by his sword, 
the other by his eagle, and both by the airs of the 
heads. On her left are St. Magdalene with her cup, 
and St. Augustine with his cross and pontifical 
garments. Hitherto all the world had been agreed 
upon the justness of this description. But the author 
of the Manual of the French Museum, printed in 
1803, judged it proper to make one of his own, 
of which, behold the title and the substance ! 

" The Martyrdom of St. CeciHa." 

" Raphael would not represent the martyrdom of 
a young virgin like the execution of a malefactor. 
Here Cecilia advances towards the place where the 
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palm of martyrdoin awaits her. Her feet only 
still belong to this earth. Her upraised eyes tell 
that her thoughts are already in heaven. The 
man who bears the sword is not an executioner 
whose stem ferocity augments that of the spec- 
tacle. Here the headsman has an air of com- 
passion. Behind the saint walks a priest who 
assists her. His physiognomy is common but sweet. 
He applauds the tranquil resignation of the victim, 
who seems already to hear the celestial concert 
that is going on above. — The angels celebrate her 
coming beforehand! One of the companions of 
Cecilia points them out to her with his finger, 
and seems to do so as an encouragement to her. 
A young man follows the saint. His action is 
too expressive to suppose it that of a parent or 
convert ! " 

The above will show how necessary it is not only 
to be certain of the subject represented in a picture, 
but also to know thoroughly the rules for analysing 
and describing them properly. By doing so, some- 
thing of the work may, perhaps, be advantageously 
preserved to posterity, when the picture itself may 
be ruined and destroyed. What should we know of 
the Greek painters, and of their most famous pic- 
tures, but for what writers have transmitted to us 
concerning them in their descriptions ? 



\ 
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CHAPTER VIL 

OP THE GENEBAL SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. 

Sect. I. — Of that which constitutes a School of Painting. 

When a master has been fortunate enough to have 
formed amongst his pupils some who become dis- 
tinguished, the designation of his school is given to 
the whole of his scholars good and bad, without 
exception, and without reference to where they 
may have been bom; and when a succession of 
eminent painters have appeared in any particular 
town or country, they are designated as the school 
of that town or country, without regard to the 
place of their birth. Thus Bakkereel, Van den 
Berg, Delmont, Deriksen, Van Campen, Diepen- 
beeck, Vandyck, Van Harpe, Hoffman, Jameson, 
Malo, Panned, Potter, Quellyn, Teniers, Van Thul- 
den, Victor, Wouters, and all the other artists 
who, like these, have been scholars of Rubens, 
form collectively what is called his school. To 
these may be added, such as, like Jordaens, have 
learned, the principles of their art under other 
masters, but have subsequently formed their style 
and colouring upon that of Rubens. 

The Flemish School^ again, is so called from the 
country of the Flemings, and especially from the 
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town of Antwerp, in that country, where Rubens, 
Vandyck, Teniers, and so many other eminent 
painters have flourished. It includes, therefore, 
not only the particular school of Rubens, but the 
schools of other masters, such as De Grayer, Van 
Balen, Rombouts, Janssens, Seghers, Teniers the 
younger, Peter Neefs, and Sneyders, who taught 
either at Amtwerp, or at the other towns of Brus- 
sels, Ghent, Bruges, Mechlin, and the like, situated 
in Flanders, although at a distance from Antwerp, 
the chief seat of the school. 

With this general view of what is meant by a 
School of Painting, I proceed to enquire what are 
the general schools worthy of the name ? who are 
their founders? what are the characteristics that 
distinguish them? and what are the causes to 
which these characteristics may be owing ? 

The amateur cannot but feel embarrassed on 
seeing how little authors are agreed amongst them- 
selves about the nimiber and the denominations of 
the general schools. Some reckon only three of 
them — the Roman, the Flemish, and the Dutch; 
others five — the Roman or Florentine, the Vene- 
tian, the Lombard, the Flemish or German, and 
the French; others again, by separating the 
Florentine from the Roman, and the German, 
as well as the Dutch, from the Flemish, make 
eight; to which others still, add the Bolognese, 
the Genoese, the Neapolitan, and the Spanish, 
and thus extend the number even to twelve. 
Nay, if we reffer to Lanzi for the division of 
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the Italian Schools, we must adopt fourteen for 
Italy alone : viz. those of Florence, Sienna, Rome, 
Naples, Venice^ Mantua, Modena, Parma, Cremona, 
Milan, Bologna, Ferrara, Genoa, and Piedmont. 
These contradictions would not exist, if writers 
had founded their divisions upon certain rules 
which the nature of the subject presents. 

In order that the school of a particular city or 
country may tak^ its place among the general 
schools, it is necess£try, iii nly opinion, that it shall 
have produced a great many masters celebrated 
for their merit, and that these shall have in their 
style and manner something common to theni all 
which particularly characterises them, atid which 
is sufficiently remarkable to distiiiguish thdii* school 
from all others. 

Upon this principle I reckon eight schools in all : 
atid these are, the Florentine or Tuscan, the 
Roman, the Lombard, the Venetian, the Flemish, 
the Dutch, the French, and the German, If it 
Wer^ sufficient to have giveii to the world artists 
l^nowned for theit merit, the Spanish might like- 
wise clailn a plac6 amoiig the gerieral schools, were 
it only from having possessed a Morales, a Velas- 
quez, and a MiiriUo. Naples, too, might enjoy the 
same privilege from the names of Spagnoletto, 
Calabrese, Salvator Rosa, and Luca Giordano. 
Genoa, likewise, from Castiglione, Strozzi, CasteUi, 
and Cambiase. But the want of a general dis- 
tinctive character prevents their being ranked un- 
der the generd,l schools, and the masters are for the 

I 2 
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most part placed separately in that one or other of 
the acknowledged schools to which their manner 
approaches most nearly, or to which their master 
belonged. 

Sect. II. — Of the Florentine or Tuscan Schools, 

As the world at large is indebted for the art of 
painting in oil to the celebrated John Van Eyck 
of Maseycfc, Italy owes painting in water colours 
to the Florentines. These, in 1240, brought among 
them some Greeks, very coarse painters, or rather 
daubers of images of devotion, whose shapeless 
productions were the germ from which the genius 
of Cimabue raised up a kind of art, that two cen- 
turies later made the Florentine pencils the admira- 
tion of Europe. 

The Florentine School, properly so called, ac- 
knowledges for its founders, Leonardo da Vinci 
and the immortal Michel Angelo Buonaroti — two 
men truly great. From the latter she derives her 
chief glory ; and writers say, that " he passes for 
the most learned and most correct designer that 
has existed, unless Raphael be thought to have 
equalled or even surpassed him." At any rate, it is 
certain that it is to him, as well as to Leonardo da 
Vinci, Masaccio, and Fra Bartolomeo, all Florentine 
painters, that Rome owes, in a great measure, the 
instruction of the sublime Raphael. 

There is so great a difference in style and manner 
between the works of Leonardo da Vinci, Buonaroti, 
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Fra Bartolomeo, Andrea del Sarto, Daniel de Vol- 
terra, Francis Vanni, Pietro da Cortona, Christopher 
Allori, and Francis Furini, as well as between other 
excellent artists belonging to this celebrated school, 
that it becomes very difficult to assign to it general 
distinctive characteristics applicable to aU its dis- 
ciples. The following are those assigned to it by 
M. Levesque, which, if they do not suit so well for 
Pietro da Cortona, Allori, Furini, and some other 
distinguished painters of this school, yet answer for 
the greater part of its founders, and for those who 
have followed them most closely. They are " Fire, 
movement, a certain sombre austerity, an expression 
of vigour which excludes perhaps that of grace, a 
character of design, the grandeur of which is in some 
sort gigantic. They may be reproached with a kind 
of exaggeration, but it cannot be denied that there 
is in this exaggeration an ideal majesty, which 
elevates human nature above the weak and perish- 
able nature of reality. The Tuscan artists, satisfied 
with commanding admiration, seem to disdain seek- 
ing to please." 

Whatever may be the authority of M. Levesque, 
I quote him here from the fear of not being able to 
improve upon him, seeing the extreme difficulty of 
generalising the characteristics of this school. I 
admit, however, that I have seen many pictures of 
Andrea del Sarto, and more than one of Fra Barto- 
lomeo and Leonardo da Vinci, to which the above 
characteristics scarcely seem applicable. Can ^^^ia- 

I s , Ajuguest i*feputation, 
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be because they are in a great measure taken from 
frescos%vhich I have not seen ? 



Sect. III. — Of the Roman School. 

This school, so femous, and which is under so great 
obligation to that of Florence for many parts of the 
art, owes all its renown to the numerous antiques 
contained in the city of Rome, and to the great and 
beautiful genius of its founder — the illustrious 
Raphael, whose premature death rendered it im- 
possible for him to unite the title of a great colourist, 
to that of the prince of designers. The rare talent 
of this man, truly sublime in design, appeared so to 
. absorb, by its powerfiil attraction, all the attention 
of the artists who took him for their model, that the 
greater part of them, without excepting even Julio 
Romano, his best disciple, became still more indif- 
ferent colourists than himself. 

Thus the Roman school, so little commendable 
on the side of colour, and the parts which belong 
to it, distinguishes itself solely by lofty ideas, by a 
design noble and correct, which exhibits in a peculiar 
manner the study of the antique, by great beauty 
in the forms, a composition elegant although often 
singular, and by expressions ideal rather than 
natural, of which a part is often sacrificed to the 
preservation of beauty. Felibien observes, "that the 
Roman taste being in the greatest degree employed on 
j^^^^ve qualities, it is not wonderful that colour- 

"" iflat, has not found a place in it. 
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the mind of man being too limited, and life too short, 
to master all the parts of painting, and to possess 
them all perfectly together." How combes it then 
that Baroccio, who belongs to this school, has 
managed to unite good design to the most agreeable 
colouring ? It is because, to the study of the an- 
tiques and the works of Raphael, in order to form 
hitnself in design, he has hd,d the good Sense to join 
the study of Corregio, in order to arrive at true 
colouring. 

Sect- IV. — Of the Venetian School 

This school, so distinguished by the beauty of 
its colouring, has had no other guide than nature. 
Giorgione was the first in it to hit upon true colour- 
ing. It was on him that the celebrated Titian, who 
is held as the founder of this school, formed him- 
self. The characteristics of the school may be 
reduced to these : — an exact imitation of natural 
objects as they are seen and actually exist, both in 
their forms and in their colonic, in repose and in 
motion. 

As the honour of having founded the Florentine 
School is divided between Leonardo da V'inci and 
Michael Angelo Buonaroti, although the latter was 
bom twenty-nine years after the former, it would 
be just to do the same with regard to the Vene- 
tian School as respects Giorgione, who was but a 
year younger than Titian, and the latter, to whom 
his works served as models. Besides, tiot only has 
Giorgione formed scholars of the highest reputation, 

I 4 
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amongst others del Piombo and Pordenone, the 
celebrated competitor of Titian — but I have seen 
many pictures of this great artist, especially his 
Paradise, in the palace of the reigning Duke of 
Brunswick, in which he has surpassed in some 
degree the works of Titian in vigour of colouring, 
knowledge of harmony, and of the clear-obscure, 
the perfect rounding of the figures, the truth of the 
flesh, the elegance of the design, and the excellent 
choice of the landscape. Unfortunately for art, 
this great man, having died in the thirty-second year 
of his age, has not left behind him so many proofs 
of his extraordinary capacity as Titian, who nearly 
reached his hundredth year, and who, by his own 
assiduity and employing the pencils of his scholars, 
retouching their works, and thus making them pass 
for his own, has spread his reputation every where, 
by multiplying without end both his portraits and 
his easel pictures. 

I am not able, without objection, to concede to 
Titian the first place among colourists, which is by 
some persons assigned to him. I admit that he 
possesses in the highest degree the science of 
proper colours — their harmony, and their affinity. 
I am not ignorant that his carnations are of ad- 
mirable truth in his women and infants, and some- 
times also, though more rarely, in his men. But 
in his compositipns, beyond a single figure, the 
foregroimd alone exhibits the great colourist. In 
the other planes, all betrays his feebleness in 
the general clear-obscure, and in aerial perspective, 
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and consequently in the local colours. There 
are some persons who seek to excuse him on the 
pretext that he obscured the grounds of his 
pictures designedly, to cause the subject the better 
to come out. But is not this to make the ac- 
knowledgment, that in place of imitating nature in 
his local colours and distances, he has only sought 
to dazzlp by the false and factitious effect which 
always results from the unnatural opposition of 
light and shade ? I should be almost tempted to 
believe that this great man did justice to the extent 
of his own abilities on this point, and that for this 
reason he avoided great compositions, which, not- 
withstanding the very considerable number of works 
he has left, are so rare, that the Bacchanalians and 
the Infants in the palace at Madrid, with the Ecce 
Homo at Vienna, are the most remarkable ex- 
amples, for number of figures, that I am acquainted 
with out of Italy. Even that country possesses 
scarcely more than half a dozen great compositions 
of Titian, which are nearly all at Venice. The 
Martyrdom of St. Peter the Dominican, the famous 
altar piece of the church of St. John and St. Paul 
at Venice, is distinguished indeed among the works 
of Titian by its extent. But if we except the two 
angels in the air, and some smaU figures in the dis- 
tance, there are but three figures besides in the 
whole composition. This picture, so fuU of merit 
in other respects, presents a striking example of 
the factitious and unnatural effect produced by the 
extraordinary opposition of black and white. I am 
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well aware that gay and brilliant colouring would 
not be appropriate to a cruel action ; but a measure 
is to be observed in every thing ; and I cannot be 
convinced that there could occur, in broad day, 
and in the open air, a scene in which all was ob- 
scure and black, except the figures. 

The Venetian School, however, furnishes suf- 
ficient proof of how much a natural efiect is superior 
to a factitious one. One may be fi>und in the Mar- 
riage of Cana by Paul Veronese* — a truly marvel- 
ous work in point of colouring. Another is the 
admirable chief work of Paris Bourdon, called the 
Ring of St. Mark, which in my eyes is one of the 
best pictures that Art has produced, as well for a 
good selection of subject as for a good representation 
of it. Paris Bourdon was a disciple of Titian, but 
an imitator of Giorgione ; and this picture, painted 
for the School of St. Mark at Venice, surpasses in 
point of colouring any thing in the Louvre of Ti- 
tian's, and disputes the palm with the Marriage of 
Cana by Veronese, and even with the best coloured 
pictures of Rubens to be found there. It yields in 
nothing, indeed, for illusion and magical truth of 
colouring, to the most preciously finished interiors 
of the Dutch School. 

Sect. V. — Of the School of Lombardy. 

Those who distinguish this school from that of 
Bologna are very excusable in my eyes. For no- 

* Now in the Louvre at Paris. — Trans, 
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body can dispute to the Caracci the glory of having 
revived the art, when it was near being lost in Italy 
fifty years after the death of Corregio, by forming 
at Bologna a school which has been fruitful in scho- 
lars most distinguished for their talents; such as 
Procaccini, Schidone, Guido, Albano, Domenichino, 
Lanfranco, Guercino, Cignani, and many others. 
Most of these have had in their turn scholars worthv 
of such great masters. From this it follows, that 
the Bolognese School, having so many illustrious 
followers, as well as peculiar characteristics, which 
distinguish it from aU others, possesses all that k 
necessary to its taking a place amcmgst the general 
schools. But, on the other hand, the eminent merit 
of the sublime and modest Corregio .seems with 
justice to claim for him the title of founder of a 
school, although by an incomprehensible singularity 
this great man, whose charming works electrify all 
eyes that have any experience, has not had the foiv 
tune to be maintained in his place as master of a 
school by his pupils, nor by their f<dlowersj the 
very moderate talents of almost all of them having 
been insufficient to acquire for them the degree of 
celebrity necessary to their being admitted as one 
among the schools. 

The consideration of these circumstances has 
forced me to unite with those writers who, although 
Bologna is not, properly speaking, part of Lom- 
bardy, have found a way to preserve the primacy 
to the immortal Corregio, by giving the name of 
Lombard as well to that celebrated school which 
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the Carracci created at Bologna, as to that of Cor- 
regio, which more properly belongs to Lombardy. 
This opinion appears the more reasonable, in respect 
that if these great men came too late into the world 
to have been actually pupils of Corregio, they yet, 
in a certain sense, made themselves so, by the study 
of his admirable works. Traces of this may be 
easily recognised in the works of Louis, and more 
especially in those which Annibal painted before his 
departure for Rome ; as may be seen from his As- 
sumption of the Virgin and his St. Matthew, in the 
Dresden Gallery. From these marvellous pictures, 
too, it may be seen that Annibal lost more at Rome 
in certain parts of the art than he gained in others. 
The characteristics which distinguished the Lom- 
bard School from others are — a design majestic and 
of a grand taste, rich ordonnance, beautiful ex- 
pression, the hair of the heads often graceful, the 
colours well blended, and approaching very close to 
nature when they are not flat and do not run 
towards blackness, and a pencil easy and soft. 
Those which characterise the style and handling of 
Corregio in particular, are — a design sometimes 
scarcely correct, but large, elegant, and undulating ; 
the airs of the heads graceful and smiling, which is 
sometimes felt to be not altogether appropriate 
when the action is sad or violent ; a delicate taste 
in his colouring ; the high lights having a strong 
empasto; the lights often too bright and a little 
laboured ; the flesh too little transparent ; a perfect 
understanding of foreshortening, of the clear-ob- 
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scure, of reflections, of the glazings, and of har- 
mony ; a pencil very soft ; his objects well detached 
from their ground; and light united to light, as 
well as shadow to shadow, with a great deal of 
intelligence. 

Sect. VI, — Of the Flemish School 

The Flemish school has been immortalised from 
its infancy by having become, so to speak, * the 
mother of all the schools, through the discovery in 
1410 by John Van Eyck, of painting in oil. He 
was a native of Maseyck, where he was bom in 
1370, but is more commonly known as John of 
Bruges, from his having lived and finally died in 
the latter place in the year 1441. 

When mentioning the famous discovery of John 
Van Eyck, it is proper to notice an error into 
which M. Lessing has fallen in his dissertation on 
the antiquity of painting in oil, published in 1774, 
and which M. De Mechel of Basle has endeavoured 
to corroborate in his catalogue of the Imperial Gal- 
lery at Vienna, but which would tend to nothing 
short of depriviQg Van Eyck of the honour that is 
due to him. 

There are to be met with in some of the very 
old churches and other buildings in Germany a 
few pictures, which may be known at the first 
glance, from their extremely stiff and Gothic style, 
to have been painted long before the time of Van 
Eyck. They are, for the most part, covered with 
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a tiiick and very hard varnish, of a greasy and oily 
nature, which has imposed upon M. Lessing, who 
knows books better than pictures, and who has 
confounded it with the paint. With regard to M. 
De Mechel he states, " that after rigorous ex- 
aminations, accompanied by chemical experiment 
made in the presence of many artists and amateurs, 
it is indisputable that the altar-piece, painted in 
1297 by Thomas De Mutina ; the Christ upon the 
Cross, painted in 1357 by Nicholas Wurmser ; and 
the Two Fathers of the Church, painted in 1357 
by Theodoric of Prague, which formed part of the 
Imperial Grallery at Vienna, are all three painted 
in oil ; and that, consequently, the conjecture of 
Lessing, which had appeared so hazardous, is now 
verified in the most authentic manner." 

An assertion so positive, founded on " rigorous 
exanxinations, chemical tests," and the evidence of 
." witnesses," might suffice, I acknowledge, to im- 
pose on those who are at a distance, and ignorant 
of the facts and circumstances ; but for my part I 
learned upon the spot, from public report, from 
artists at Vienna, and in particular from one very 
good artist and true connoisseur who lives at 
Dresden, and who had been an eye-witness of the 
thing, that the examinations and chemical tests of 
M. De Mechel were simply the application of mor- 
dants, with which he attacked the oily varnish that 
he confounds with the paint, until the softening of 
the latter gave him warning that it was more than 
time to put a stop to his dangerous eatperiments 
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upon the colours, which the artists called to be 
witnesses perceived to be fixed with nothing but 
the white or the yoke of eggs, aad by no means 
with oil^ On examining very near, and on many 
occasions, during my long sojourn at Vienna, by 
the help of glasses, and with the most scrupulous 
attention, these ancient pictures, which M, De 
Mechel's error has made more famous than they 
deserve, I was unable to understand how a man, 
accustomed to see works of art, could so deceive 
himself! For I recognised them at the first glance 
(and I dare to say that every amateur a little ex- 
perienced would do so likewise) to be examples of 
those very antique pictures painted in water colour, 
that is, in distemper, covered with a very hard 
varnish, and sometimes signed and dated, which 
are to be found every where in the public buildings 
in Germany. 

The Abbe Lanzi in his history of painting in 
Italy states, that in the early periods of the Flo- 
rentine and Venetian Schools^ long before MM. 
Lessing and Mechel wrote, some Italians had made 
a parade of their knowledge and erudition at the 
expense of the honour justly due to Van Eyck, by 
maintaining that it was established by chemical 
experiments that Colantonio del Fiore, Lippo Dal- 
masio, Serafino Serafini, and some other ancient 
Italian painters, had made use of oil in their 
colours. But Professor de Morona, in his work 
entitled "Pisa illustrated," informs us that the 
leagued chemist BiancM demonstrated by nume- 
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reus experiments that oil never did enter into the 
composition of the ancient Italian pictures, but that 
some of the most antique showed traces of wax, the 
use of which might be derived from encaustic 
painting, 

In reply to the arguments contained in two 
ancient manuscripts, the one " Concerning all that 
is known of the Art of Painting," and written in the 
eleventh century by Theophilus, a monk ; the other 
also upon painting, written about the year 1437 by 
one Andrea Cennini, I have to remark, that their 
arguments prove nothing certain, except that they 
proposed to employ oil in colours used for daubing 
walls and furniture ; but Theophilus, in particular, 
positively rejected the use of it for pictures, as a 
thing impracticable. This is the amount of what 
is contained in their manuscripts, the perusal of 
which may perhaps have, by degrees, led painters 
to the use of oil for grinding their colours; but if 
so, it was so little practised that it was not known 
to a single artist before Van Eyck. One proof of 
this is afforded by the infamous murder committed 
by Andrea del Castagno, a Florentine painter, on 
his friend Domenico of Venice, whom he assassi- 
nated in order to preserve to himself, without fear 
of a competitor, the secret of painting in oil, which 
Domenico had communicated to him, and which 
the latter had learned from Anthony de Massina, 
a pupil of Van Eyck ! 

But it is time to return to the Flemish School, 
which undoubtedly receives its greatest distinction 
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from the works of the incomparable Rubens, and 
from the celebrated school which that rare genius 
founded in the town of Antwerp, in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. 

In order to avoid the reproach of partiality in 
speaking of Rubens, I shall quote the opinions of 
two judges, both severe and distinguished. Sir 
Joshua Rejmolds says, ^^ that he may be considered 
as a remarkable example of a mind which exhibits 
itself equally in the different parts of the art ; that 
the agreement among these is so great in his works, 
that it may be said, that if he had been more per- 
fect in some one of them, his works would not have 
had that perfection as a whole, which is found in 
them." 

M. Levesque says, " the number of the works of 
Rubens is immense ; he painted history, portrait, 
landscape, fruit, flowers, animals, and was expert 
in all these subjects. He invented easily and ex- 
ecuted as much so. He has often been seen to 
make many entirely different sketches of the same 
subject. He loved great compositions, and in these 
he was at home. He had not, like Raphael, that 
quiet inspiration which manifests itself in sweet and 
graceful effects ; but he had that fervour of genius, 
that interior fire, which seeks to display its power, 
and which manifests itself by effects that are astonish- 
ing. It seemed as if all the figures, and all the groups 
which he imagined, leaped from his head and placed 
themselves upon the canvass, and that to create re- 
quired only an act of his will. It has been disputed 

K 
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that he possessed the quality of a good designer, but 
very unjustly. His design was grand and easy; 
he understood anatomy, but his knowledge of it 
yielded to the impetuosity of his conception, and 
the vivacity of his execution. He preferred bril- 
liancy of effect to beauty of form, and often sacri- 
ficed correctness of design to the magic of colour- 
ing. He had more of the qualities which result 
from an imagination fall of fire, than of those which 
require reflecting wisdom and profound medita- 
tion. The muscles of his figures are well knit; 
the fimctions well indicated ; but they are oftener 
gross and flabby than firm and fleshy, especially in 
the forms of his women, to the heads of whom he 
has given only the beauty that is Flemish. He had 
science in expression, but taking his works in ge- 
neral as fixing their character, and overlooking the 
exceptions, it inay be said that his pictures do not 
present the quiet and attractive expression which 
is admired in Raphael ; that he was more capable 
of painting th^ strong passions than the calm and 
peaceable affections ; that it is principally upon 
colouring that his glory is founded ; that espe- 
cially he merits the palm for the grandeur, im- 
petuosity, and the variety of his composition ; that 
he is the first amongst painters of draperies ; 
amongst the first of those who speak to the eyes ; 
and that his power in his art reaches even to en- 
chantment." 

Much injustice is done to this great man by 
judging of him from the numerous pictures painted 
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by his pupils, of which he supplied nothing but the 
sketch or corrections of it, and in some cases, but 
not always, the finishing touches, but which all 
now pass by his name. M. Van Parys, of Ant- 
werp, one of his descendants by the female side, 
has assured me, that it is known by a continued 
tradition in the family, that there scarcely exist 
two hundred pictures or sketches painted entirely 
by Rubens himself after his return from Italy, and 
that among these there were not above twenty 
large ones, the rest having been all easel pictures, 
generally painted upon panel, the size of which 
was often not more than a foot for sketches, and 
scarcely ever beyond five feet for his finished 
pictures. Having asked M. Van Parys if the tra- 
dition conveyed information what were the twenty 
great pictures, he acknowledged to me that he 
knew only three, namely, St. Ildefonso, St. Am- 
brose repelling Theodosius, and St. Agnatius ex- 
orcising the Demoniacs;* three marvels of art 
which the gallery at Vienna has the happiness to 
possess. 

The distinctive characteristics of the Flemish 
School are, according to M. Levesque, " brilliancy 
of colour, a magical clear-obscure, a design that is 
learned, although not founded upon the selection 
of the most beautiful antique forms, a grandeur in 
the composition, a certain nobleness in the figures, 
expressions strong and natural, and a sort of 
national beauty, which is not that of the antique, 
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nor that of the Roman nor Lombard School, but 
which is capable and even worthy of pleasing." 

The reader will easily perceive that these cha- 
racteristics are limited to those Flemish painters 
only who have attached themselves to the historical 
class of subjects. But this school is equally dis- 
tinguished in all the other classes. In these its 
distinctive characteristics are the same as those of 
the Dutch School, which will be stated presently. 

The town of Antwerp is distinguished among all 
those of the low countries by the glorious title of 
founder of the good Flemish School ; and it has also, 
beyond all the towns of Europe, the honour of having 
produced the greatest number of good artists on all 
subjects in proportion to its population. Without 
reckoning those who, bom elsewhere, have esta- 
blished themselves within its walls in order to learn 
their art or to practise it, the number who have 
been bom there extends to 160, amongst whom 
are found Rubens, Vandyck, Teniers, Gonzales, De 
Grayer, Jordaens, Neefs, Sneyders, Van Balen, 
Quellyn, Pourbus, Pepyn, and many others of the 
most distinguished artists. Although the city of 
Gologne, founding on very plausible arguments, 
disputes with it the honour of having given birth 
to Rubens, I cannot avoid placing him, after the 
example of many writers, and especially of Orlandi, 
among those that have arisen at Antwerp ; not that 
I pretend to maintain that he actually first saw the 
light there, but because, looking at Rubens in his 
quality of painter, I can only assign him, according 
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to the principles formeriy laid down, to the place 
where he learned, practised, and taught his art. 



Sect. VII. — Of the Dutch School 

The origin of this attractive school differs alto- 
gether from that of the others. For in place of 
being the result of a succession of artists, having 
one or two masters more celebrated than them all 
as their common source, and whose distinctive cha- 
racteristics they have propagated, it is composed of 
a number of mdividual schools, in many of which 
the pupils have surpassed their masters when they 
attached themselves to the same subjects with him, 
or, when they departed from these, have formed 
new schools in a class of subjects totally different. 
Thus Van Aelst, Berchem, Bloemaert, Dou, Ever- 
dingen. Van Goyen, Frank Hals, De Keem, Moyaert, 
Ostade, Poelemburg, Rembrandt, Van den Velde, 
Weenix, Wils, Wynants, and many others, have 
formed so many different schools. However much 
subdivided these schools may be by the number of 
the masters, their styles are nevertheless more nearly 
allied to each other than any of the Italian or French 
schools, although each of these last has at its head 
but one, or at most two, founders. This arises 
from the circumstance, that among the Dutch, 
whatever may have been the class of subjects chosen 
by them, the masters have equally with the pupils 
acknowledged nature as their guide, and have not 
differed from each other by mannered departures 
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from her, nor by arbitrary styles. They have there- 
fore necessarily become true, simple, attractive, and 
interesting as she, both in the details and in their 
general effect ; insomuch that the principal dif- 
ference among them lies in the choice of subject 
and of the proper colours, and in the diversity of 
the empasto and the touch. 

In the magic of the clear-obscure and in all the 
parts dependant on colouring, the Dutch School at 
least equals the Flemish, and very much excels all 
the other schools. In the neatness of the empastOj 
the precious finish of the touch, the art of oppo- 
sitions, the gradations of the lights and tints, the 
good representation of sea pieces, landscapes, and 
animals, she knows no rival. If her design borrows 
nothing from the antique, from which she is inter- 
dicted by the class of subjects she has adopted, it 
is at least as generally correct in its imitation of 
nature as that of the Roman School in its imitation 
of the statues. Her compositions are what the 
subjects require them to be, and her expressions re- 
present the affections of the mind with so much 
truth, that I do not know any artist who has sur- 
passed Jan Steen in this quality, nor yet in his 
general treatment, which is as piquant as it is 
ingenious. 

If, then, truth of imitation is the first business of 
works of art ; if, without that, no picture is in a 
situation to please ; if all that is visible over the 
whole face of nature be included in the domain of 
painting, how is it that among the exclusive parti- 
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zans of historical subjects there are persons so blind 
as not to see that the marvellous productions of 
this school, and of the Flemish, have filled with 
admirable success the immense gaps which their 
vaunted Italian Schools have left in different parts 
of art? 

It would be doing great injustice to the Dutch 
School, so remarkably fruitful in excellent artists, 
to suppose that it had preferred other subjects to 
that of history, because it felt itself deficient in 
that kind of genius which the latter requires. No, 
surely! We shall see hereafter that greater and 
inevitable causes have constrained her to this choice, 
a choice of which one cannot avoid admiring the 
wisdom, and which, by its results, has done so much 
honour to the art of painting. 

Sect. VIII. — Of the French School 

Although no country has been at so much expense 
as France in order to encourage the study of paint- 
ing, it is not on that account the less true that none 
of all the general schools has produced fewer emi- 
nent artists than the French, notwithstanding the 
very considerable number of its pupils. It, too, is 
the only one the productions of which will be looked 
for in vain in most of the public galleries and pri- 
vate collections of other countries. The cause of 
this singularity will partly be found in the distinc- 
tive characteristics of the school, and in the reasons 
given for these in a subsequent chapter. 
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Simon Vouet is generally regarded as the founder 
of the French School. M. Levesque, his fellow- 
countryman, says, "that he would have ruined 
their school, of which he was the creator, if his 
scholars had followed his manner ; that he was 
mannered in design, false in colouring, and had no 
idea of expression ; finally, that he deceived by a 
delusion, inculcating large general tints of light 
and shadow, with an eye to greater expedition." 
Lairesse, on the contrary, who held such rigorous 
principles on colouring, says, " that Vouet has 
rendered himself celebrated in the science of re- 
flections, in which he has surpassed, not only all 
the French, but aU the Italians likewise." Vouet 
was always esteemed highly in Italy. So long as 
he was there, he was overpowered with employ- 
ment, and especially at Rome, where he was chief 
of the academy of St. Luke ; and many good works 
of his are to be seen in the Barberini Palace. This 
esteem did not cease with his death. The Italian 
writers speak of him as a great artist, and his con- 
temporary, Debie, says that one believes one sees 
nature living in his pictures ! 

For my part, I avow sincerely, that I think the 
criticism of M. Levesque extraordinary, especially 
considering that he was the first among his coun- 
trymen who dared to abandon the prevailing feeble 
maimer, and exerted himself to communicate to 
others a good taste. He has, besides, had the credit 
of counting amongst his pupils Eustache Le Sueur, 
the honour of the French School, who, by his rare 
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talent, has so distinguished his style from that of 
the other painters of the nation, that he stands by 
himself. 

It is true that the greater part of the pictures of 
Le Sueur that remain to us, although admirable for 
the knowledge displayed in their composition, and 
for the perfection of their design and expression, 
err remarkably in point of colouring, by the cut- 
ting of the contours, by a clear-obscure ill-under- 
stood, and by the want of eflfect and opposition. 
But a premature death arrested him early in his 
career, and before he had seen Italy ; and in the 
small number of finished pictures which he has 
left us, such as the Preaching of St. Paul and the 
Descent from the Cross, in the Louvre, there are 
evident proofs that he was in the way of becoming 
as excellent a colourist as he was a great designer, 

I am sorry not to be able to place in the 
French School Nicolas Poussin and Claude G^Me 
de Lorrain. Poussin, although bom in France, 
recommenced the study of the principles of his 
art when he went to Italy, where he formed a 
school, and where he resided so long as he 
lived, whUe his works have evidently the character 
of the Roman School. As to Claude, the case is 
stronger still, for he had only learned to scrawl 
before he left Lorrain, the country of his birth, and 
it was at Rome that he learned to paint, and there 
that he passed his days. The Flemish School does 
not claim Antony Bilevelt, a native of Maestrecht, 
from the Florentines ; nor Denis Calvart, a native of 
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Antwerp, from the Lombards, whatever honour 
these two distinguished artists might do to them. 
Nor does the German School seek to take Rubens 
£pom the Flemish, under the pretext of his being 
bom at Cologne. Nobody disputes to the Dutch 
School her Gaspar Netscher, Adrian and Isaac 
Ostade, Lingelbach, Mignon, or Backhuysen, who 
acquired their art with her, because of their being 
Germans ; nor Gerard Lairesse, although he learned 
his art at Liege, where he was bom, and although 
it was only after that that he established himself in 
Holland, where he died. 

I terminate this article by observing that French 
authors are themselves agreed, " that the character- 
istic which distinguishes their school from others, 
is the having no character appertaining to it in 
particular, but an aptitude for imitating that of 
the others. To which they add, that it combines in 
a moderate degree the diflferent parts of the art, 
without carrying any of them to eminence." I 
am of opinion, however, that it may be said, in 
general, that it is much more feeble in colouring, 
especially in the clear-obscure and aerial perspec- 
tive, than in design ; that it shows as much spirit, 
lightness, facility, and gaiety, as fertility and rich- 
ness in its* compositions ; and that it is more suited 
to aid display in rich apartments, than to lend a 
magical illusion to the collections of amateurs. 
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Sect. IX. — Of the German School. 

Although this school holds the first rank in point 
of antiquity, I have mentioned it last. Not that I 
pretend to refuse to it the title of a general school, 
as many artists do ; but because, after having shone 
forth at first with much brilliancy in the Gothic 
taste, it was from political and moral circum- 
stances, of which I shall give an account hereafter, 
stifled in its birth, without being allowed time to 
try itself in a better taste, or being permitted to 
come to maturity. The German School was founded 
in the end of the fifteenth century by Albert Durer 
of Nuremberg ; a genius truly astonishing, whom 
Raphael himself admired, and who might have 
become the first painter of the world, if he had 
appeared half a century later ; and especially if in 
that case he had lived in Italy, so as to learn there 
by seeing the antiques, the only part of the art 
which nature and his great genius did not suffice 
to teach him. He had an inexhaustible fecundity 
of invention, and was as ingenious in his ideas as 
he was true in his compositions. His design was 
correct, and founded on a knowledge of anatomy ; 
his expressions Were true, without reaching to 
the ideal; his colouring was agreeable and bril- 
liant; and his touch equalled that of Mieris and 
Gerard Dou for neatness and precious finish. His 
faults were not his own, but that of the time in 
which he lived ; and have their source in ignorance 
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of aerial perspective. The folds too numerous and 
broken, the faults against costume, and the dryness 
of outline, which are observed in the most of his 
works, are not found at all in some of them. One 
ought not to be astonished at the exorbitant price 
which is paid in England, and even in Italy, for the 
well ascertained and well preserved pictures of this 
master; for to their great merit must be added 
their extreme rarity, the galleries and other public 
establishments having withdrawn them all from 
circulation. Sandrart and many other authors 
have said that the most ancient picture of Albert 
Durer known is of the year 1504. But the charm- 
ing portrait of " the Beauty of Nuremberg" in my 
possession, and which is proved by the signature 
on it, as well as by a print, to have been painted 
by him in 1497, attests, by its astonishing perfec- 
tion, that at that time this great artist, who was 
only in his twenty-sixth year, had carried his art 
to a very high degree of excellence ; for it excites 
the admiration of all connoisseurs, although in my 
collection it is surrounded by very striking works 
of the best Dutch and Flemish masters. 

At the same time with Albert Durer many other 
German painters did honour to their country. 
Amongst these Hans Holbein, the younger, was 
particularly distinguished. His works are truly 
admirable, and sell at a very high price, although 
they are only portraits. Another was Luca 
Kranach, whose pictures I have seen of the most 
attractive colouring, and who had a son worthy of 
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such a father. The most distinguished among the 
disciples of Durer were, as I think, George Pens, 
whose pictures I have seen truly enchanting, and 
with nothing of the Gothic ; and Matthew Gruene- 
wald, whose works are often confounded with those 
of his master. 

The German School was extinguished with these 
masters; nor has it been formed anew, notwith- 
standing the very generous encouragements which 
painters have never ceased to receive from the 
different sovereigns among whom Germany is di- 
vided, many of whom have given distinguished 
proofs of their love for the art by the magnificent 
galleries which they have formed, or by collections of 
less importance which they have made for their own 
private enjoyment. But Germany, nevertheless, 
has never been without artists capable of doing her 
honour. Such, among others, were Adam Elsheimer, 
Rotenhamer, Charles Screta, sumamed L'Espadron, 
Christopher Pauditz, John Lys, sumamed Pan, John 
Henry Roos, Denner, Dietrici, and Mengs ; but each 
of these excellent painters has shone out singly, and 
they have all departed without having revived the 
German School. 

There yet remains, however, to this vast empire, 
a well-founded hope that a very different result may 
be produced by its academies, especially those of 
Vienna, Dresden, and Munich, all of which are 
magnificently endowed, and enjoy the incalculable 
advantage of presenting to aspirants a rich collection 
of the chief works of tRe art, as examples. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

bBSERVATIONS ON THE CAUSES OF THE CHARACTERISTICS 
WHICH DISTINGUISH THE DIFFERENT SCHOOLS FROM 
EACH OTHER. 

A great many causes — moral, political, and phy- 
sical — have concurred to form the characteristics 
which distinguish among themselves the eight 
general schools of painting mentioned in the pre- 
ceding chapter. These causes may be reduced to 
the following : the nature of the soil and climate of 
the different countries to which the schools belong ; 
the manners, the knowledge, the genius, the taste, 
the temperament, the wealth, and the religion of 
their inhabitants ; the circumstance of their being 
at peace or war ; the nature of their political con- 
stitution ; and the character of their governments. 

That all these are causes will become sufficiently 
manifest in the application of them which I shall 
make to each particular school when I come to 
speak of it. One only, namely, the temperament, 
seems to require that I explain it here, in order 
that it may be made clear. 

Nobody is ignorant how powerfully the physical 
constitution of our body, be it good or bad, affects 
the feelings, the disposition, the imagination, the 
quality of the ideas, and the nature of the move- 
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ments; and consequently how much it must in- 
fluence also our tastes and conceptions, and our 
aptitude for executing them. How much do the 
numerous optical deceptions to which men are more 
or less subject metamorphose objects in their eyes ! 
How much are those exposed to be deceived in re- 
gard to measurements, whose eye is not mathema- 
tical ? How much may they mistake colours, whose 
eyes are occupied by vicious humours? Every 
thing is yellow or greenish to the eyes of the 
bilious ; every thing black, bricky, or livid, to the 
atrabilious. The languid dyspeptic sees every thing 
pale and chalky. Let him be ever so little san- 
guineous, and every thing is embellished to his 
eyes, and animated with additional brilliancy and 
vivacity. That man alone who enjoys perfect 
health, sees nature just as she is. Yet he who 
from any of the above causes sees amiss, does not 
usually suspect it himself, and supposes himself to 
see like the rest of the world. 

Without farther observation on the physical 
causes which may affect our organs of sight, I have 
next to remark that religion, manners, the prevail- 
ing taste for show, a state of peace, the political 
constitution, and the nature of the government, 
have all equally favoured painting, especially of the 
historical class, at Kome, at Bologna, at Florence, 
as well as at Modena. It is owing to the fervid 
climate of Lower Italy, and the lively and electrical 
genius of its inhabitants, that the Romans, Floren- 
tines, and Bolognese, have a turn for the grand, the 
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extraordinary, and the heroic — a taste which the 
numerous statues at Rome have carried towards 
the supernatural there, especially with the help of 
those reminiscences of their ancient history that 
remain to them. At the same time their soil, 
alaways parched, often ill-cultivated, and covered 
in some parts with the terrible traces of volcanic 
remains, joined to the adust temperament, more or 
less atrabilious, of the inhabitants, has led to car- 
nations dry and embrowned, shadows too dark and 
cutting ; in a word, to bad colouring ; while many 
reasons have combined to fix all the attention of 
artists upon invention, composition, expression, and 
design in general. 

Corregio, in the more fertile and cooler climate 
of Lombardy, and the Venetians in their well culti- 
vated environs, saw nature in all the brilliancy and 
variety of her colouring, and their efforts were di- 
rected to the imitation of her. The wealth of indi- 
viduals at Venice, and the prodigious concourse of 
strangers of every country which commerce attracted 
to her, are the cause of that astonishing variety of 
modem costumes, and of that extraordinary gor- 
geousness in the dresses, which one remarks in the 
pictures of that school; while the self-respect of 
numerous aristocratic Venetians and of the great 
merchants, have produced among them that multi- 
tude of portraits which do honour to the Venetian 
School. This is the source of their excellent carna- 
tions, and probably one of the principal causes 
which led the painters of that school to make use 
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of figures taken from nature, rather than ideal ones, 
in their historical compositions. 

The Flemings, again, living in a happy and flou- 
rishing country, where nature appears decked out 
in her most agreeable and most varied colours, have 
given themselves up to the seductive attractions of 
hues so full of charms. Their churches, plundered 
and ravaged by the iconoclasts, offered them an im- 
mense void to fill up by their works. It was natural 
then that their first care should be directed to that 
part of the historical class which belongs to sacred 
subjects, and to the ornament of the churches. And 
smitten as they were with nature for the beauty of 
her colouring, is it wonderful that they have come 
to admire corresponding beauty of feature likewise ? 
— ^that, comparing the fresh tint of the mingling 
rose and lily, the fine and delicate skin, and the 
soft and plimip proportions of the beautiful 
Flemish blonds, with the tawny hue, the tight and 
stretched skin, the hard and dry forms of the bru- 
nettes of certain countries, they should have found 
the first quite as agreeable in the copy as in the 
original ; and that they should have chosen from 
among them models for their devotional pictures, 
in which the reality of the personages represented 
debarred them from introducing figures whose 
forms did not exist in nature ? 

The peasantry, too, far from presenting that for- 
bidding aspect which misery and oppression too 
often give them elsewhere, do there inspire one 
with feelings of joy and pleasure by their air of 

L 
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ease and contentment; as is exhibited in the en- 
gaging pictures of Teniers in this class of art, which 
attract as much by the simple gaiety of the subject, 
as they charm by the cleverness and truth of their 
execution, and which, for this double merit, amateurs 
prefer to his works of every other class, although 
these may be equally well represented. Such were 
the beneficial effects of the peace which the Belgians 
enjoyed after the violent shocks sustained by the 
quiet and paternal government of Albert and Isa- 
bella, and so favourable was it to historical painting, 
by maintaining among them the Catholic religion, 
until Rubens laid the foundation of his celebrated 
school ! So much did the liberty which the Dutch 
had just recovered from the Spaniards by unheard 
of efforts, become fatal among them to the same 
class of art, the foundations of which they sapped 
by their resolution to banish their priests, and to 
substitute a religion that suffers neither pictures 
nor statues of saints in their churches ! From 
that time all the views of their painters were 
necessarily turned to the other classes of art, more 
susceptible of a small form, and therefore more 
suitable to the private houses of the Dutch, which, 
though neat and commodious, are not sufficiently 
large for pictures of great size. In these classes, 
thanks to the perseverance, the patience, and the 
love of occupation which characterise this indus- 
trious nation, they have arrived at a point of 
perfection not to be equalled in all the other 
schools, and have supplied the place of that in- 
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terest which an historical subject presents, by 
magical truth, perfect illusion, and precious finish 
of execution. Imitating the fresh and various tints 
which nature wears with them, they have attained 
a colouring which is beyond all eulogium. Their 
design has become the more correct, because, paint- 
ing only from the real objects with which they 
were surrounded, it has been easy for them to pro- 
cure models ; while it may be said in favour of the 
subjects they have chosen, that they have been 
such as the manners, the usages, and the customs 
of their country demanded. 

The reformed religion and the natural character 
of the Dutchman render him simple and austere 
in his manners, and in dress, the enemy of show 
and outward display, and of boisterous scenes and 
frivolous ostentation. Altogether occupied with 
business, his utmost ambition is the possession of a 
character without stain, orderly accounts, and a 
tranquil conscience. When in town, he seeks only the 
true enjoyments to be found among his family and 
friends. In the country, he relaxes in the contem- 
plation of nature, and in rural amusements. Can 
he then avoid liking pictures, in which he finds 
represented himself, and all that is agreeable and 
dear to him? Can he do otherwise than prefer 
such to historical subjects, which, without truth of 
execution, without effect, and without illusion, 
have no merit but that of the design and composi- 
tion, and in which he in vain seeks for the nature 
that he is familiar with, and for the objects of his 
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affections ? Those who cry up theatrical fictions, 
and reproach the painters of this school with low- 
ness in the choice of their subject, ought to recol- 
lect that nothing is low or contemptible in nature ; 
that the peasantry, whom they call maggots^ are 
their fellow-men ; much more interesting than they, 
because of their usefulness, although clothed in 
simple garb ; and more respectable in the eyes of 
every considerate observer, inasmuch as they pre- 
sent mankind in a state less corrupted, less dis- 
guised, and nearer to nature. 

The nature of the soil, a point that has been 
favourable to the Dutch and Flemish painters, has, 
on the contrary, been very disadvantageous, so far as 
regards colouring, to the French ; for the city of 
Paris, the seat of their school, stands upon a plain 
of gypsum which extends far around it, and which, 
in the form of plaster, is employed in the construc- 
tion of the houses. These are, therefore, generally 
of a white or grey colour, while the chalky dust con- 
tinually raised by the confluence of people and of 
carriages, destroys for a great distance round Paris 
the colours of nature, covering them all with a 
greyish monotonous tint, and seeming as it were to 
devour the verdure of vegetation. We need not 
then be astonished at the feebleness of colouring 
that is objected to this school ; the pupils of which 
cannot avoid beholding every thing grey, seeing 
that the air itself, charged with this chalky dust, 
does not with them appear of the colour of nature. 

If the taste of the nation for the productions of 
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this beautiful art, and the munificent encourage- 
ment of sovereigns, and of the great, have multiplied 
French artists in point of numbers, they have not 
at the same time been able to overcome the in- 
fluence which the national character, as light and 
inconstant as it is full of fire and genius, seems to 
exercise on its painters. Hence those grand and 
ingenious compositions, which are not without 
interest, but which yet have always about them 
something to except to; hence that design and 
those expressions, which, while they are neither 
correct nor strictly true, are yet not without con- 
siderable merit ; hence that execution, which, 
without being perfect, is yet by no means to be 
despised: in short, after the great number of 
pictures of this school which I have seen, I feel 
warranted in saying that if, with the exception of 
Le Sueur, it has produced no painter that is emi- 
nent, it has at any rate produced none that can 
be called absolutely bad. 

The astonishingly sudden fall of the German 
school, which in its infancy promised so much, is 
owing altogether to the introduction of Lutheran- 
ism, which disturbed that country, and banished 
the Catholic religion from it, at the very time when 
Albert Durer had attained the height of his fame. 
The city of Nuremburg, where he lived, adopted 
the reformed religion in the year 1525, as likewise 
did that of Basle, where Hans Holbein resided, and 
the kingdom of Saxony, in which Luca Cranach 
had his residence. Thus these three artists, who 
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exhibited a preference for the historical walk, saw 
but a poor prospect in store for their school, in the 
expulsion from the convents of the monks, whose 
zealous devotion afforded the principal resource to 
painters in that class. The small number of pic- 
tures which the religious reformers left in the 
churches reserved for their own use, and the long 
and cruel wars which followed the introduction of 
Lutheranism into Germany, served to complete the 
discouragement of artists, and decided the fall of 
that school ; which probably might have attained a 
degree of fame equal to any of the others, if, in 
place of having set up his easel at Nuremburg, 
Albert Durer had been fortunate enough to do it 
at Vienna, the chief seat of Papacy in Germany. 
The peace which that city enjoyed during the long 
religious wars in other parts of the empire, would 
probably have ensured to painting the success to 
which the soil and climate, the genius and temper- 
ament of the nation, and the nature of the govern- 
ment, seem to entitle it. We are authorised to 
conclude thus much from the brilliant success of 
many painters, who have sprung up singly in Ger- 
many since the fall of the school ; amongst whom 
Dietrici, and John Henry Roos, hold the first place, 
and have obtained universal approbation for the 
excellence of their works. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

OF THE CLASSIFICATION OF PICTUBES ACCOBDING TO 
THEIB SUBJECT, WITH BEMABKS ON THE NATUBAL 
AND IDEAL CLASSES. 

PiCTUBES are divided into classes according to the 
nature of their subject. The different classes may 
be stated as follows : — 

The Historical Class, which includes the sa- 
cred, the profane, the allegorical, and the 
fabulous. 

Portraits. 

Conversations. 

Interiors and Household subjects. 

Pot-houses. 

Battles. 

Landscapes. 

Sea pieces. 

Architectural subjects. 

StiU Life. 

High-finished Pictures. 

The latter, which are confined almost exclusively 
to the works of some of the best Dutch masters, 
ought not, properly speaking, to form a class by 
themselves. But the high prices which they bring 
have given them an importance with amateurs, 
and made them be talked of as a class, and as 
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distinguished from the multitude of other pictures 
by the superiority of their touch and empasto. 

A small number of artists, such as Rubens, Bene- 
detto Castiglione, Teniers, and John Baptist Weenix, 
have been equally distinguished in all the classes. 
Others have applied themselves only to some of them, 
and a very great number have confined themselves 
to but one. In the same manner, the general schools, 
although they may have furnished some examples 
in each class, have yet generally shown a marked 
predilection for some one of them in particular. 
Thus the Florentine, the Roman, and the Lombard 
schools attached themselves more particularly to 
history; the Venetian, French, and German, to 
history and portrait ; the Dutch to all the classes, 
although but little to the historical. The Flemish 
alone seems to have succeeded equally in every 
class. 

The classes which beyond all comparison have 
employed the greatest number of painters are those 
of history and portrait ; notwithstanding of which 
the number of good historical pictures is very 
small. Perhaps this may be because of their large 
size, and of the time required for them, or perhaps 
because the best Italian artists were more devoted 
to fresco ; but it is chiefly, I think, owing to this, 
that the historical class presents greater difficulties 
than any of the others. 

With respect to portrait, although incomparably 
more easy, yet in collections one sees few of that 
class, which is not in request unless they are by 
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the hands of the most celebrated masters, and of a 
truth that is magical and astonishing. 

The class in which the smallest number of artists 
have succeeded is, without doubt, that of sea pieces ; 
for after the class of high-finish, this is the one in 
which it is most difficult to meet with pictures 
of the required quality. 

The reader will find in Chapter XT. fiirther 
details concerning these classes. The art of paint- 
ing extends over the whole of them; but the 
division of it into classes has become necessary, 
because, embracing as it does the whole round 
of nature, the field is too vast for any man 
to entertain any reasonable hope of succeeding 
in the whole. Each artist has therefore selected 
that department which appeared to him the most 
in accordance with his genius and taste. Nay, 
many, finding that it was beyond their powers to 
succeed in the whole of even one class,, have had 
the prudence to confine themselves to a part of it 
only, in which part they have thereby generally at- 
tained the more complete success. Thus, in land- 
scape, several painters, such as Wynants, Decker, 
Hackaert, and Waterloo, refrain from figures and 
animals, seeking for these the aid of another pencil. 
Some, as Van Goyen, Camphuysen, Van der Neer, 
Cujrp, and Hobbima, have confined themselves to 
flat scenes. Some, like Berchem, Pynacker, and 
Both, have preferred mountainous views; others 
have selected confined spots ; and others again have 
exhibited extensive prospects. 
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In architectural subjects, some have attached 
themselves to the modem, as Van der Heyden; 
others to the Gothic, as old Peter Neefs ; and others, 
like Van Deelen, to both, with equal success. The 
most of these have not painted the figures in their 
pictures. 

In still life John B. Weenix has exhausted the 
whole class, to which he has added excellent 
figures and landscape ; and nearly the same may 
be said of John Van Huysum. William Van Aelst 
has, to the other parts of this class, added dead 
animals; while Mignon, De Heem, and Rachel 
Ruysch, have omitted them. Many other painters 
in this class have confined themselves to fish, 
moveable effects, and household utensils. 

The historical class is divided into two depart- 
ments; the one of which, commonly called the 
natural class, includes history properly so called, 
and every thing in painting that is not imaginary. 
The] other, which has been called the ideal, takes 
for its subject the whole field of allegory and 
fable.* It will be recollected, that, according to 

* It seems evident that this division of the subjects of paint- 
ing is incorrect, or at least incomplete. For though a painter 
may represent only personages such as we every day see in 
reality, yet the situation in which he may place them, as for 
instance, a beautiful effect of accidental light, and the circum- 
stances under which he may exhibit them, such for instance, as 
a young man engaged in a noble or spirited action, or a young 
woman in the exercise of an amiable one, (through which situa- 
tion and circumstances alone they acquire pictorial effect, and 
recommend themselves to the true connoisseur by calling forth 
our sympathies with the higher and 1)etter feelings,) may bo 
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our definition of a picture, it ought to represent 
the subject " in the manner in which it is seen, 
or in which it may be conceived visible in nature." 
Pictures come therefore to be divided into those 
which imitate real objects, which must be repre- 
sented in the manner in which they actually exist 
in nature, and those which represent imaginary 
things that have no existence but in the fancy of 
the artist, which he must represent in the manner 
in which we imagine they would exist if real. 
In saying, however, that they have no existence 
but in the fancy of the artist, I do not at all mean 
that he is at liberty, in the choice of such subjects, 
to abandon himself to chance or caprice. The 
ancients, particularly the Greeks, have left us judi- 
cious models for such creations, whether fabulous 
or allegorical, and these have been adopted by the 
unanimous voice of posterity. To them the painter 
ought to have recourse, whenever the subject of 
his picture is to be found among them. Caesar 
Ripa published at Padua, in 1625, a very useful 
collection of emblematical figures, in his Iconologia^ 
which contains a great many examples, and was 
reprinted in French, with the addition of a second 
part, at Paris, in 1643. The artist will find there 
not only emblematical forms for our virtues, vices, 
affections, passions, the arts, the sciences, the 
elements, the seasons, and other similar things, all 

entirely the produce of the painter's imagination ; and are then 
as much ideal, as if the subject were entirely fabulous. — 
Trans, 
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personified after the principles of the ancients, 
but also very sensible precepts which may guide 
him in giving suitable forms to things of that kind 
for which antiquity does not furnish a model. 

To return from this digression, the above two 
kinds of pictures, called the natural and the ideal, 
have been a fruitful source of disputes between the 
admirers of faithful and simple imitations of nature 
on the one hand, and the partisans of ideal beauty 
and sublimity on the other. 

As to this ideal beauty, which the latter have 
always in their mouths, all those that have written 
of it, from the most remote period of antiquity 
down to our day, have been unable to give an in- 
telligible definition of it, or to explain to us on 
what it depends, or in what it consists, notwith- 
standing their long discourses, filled with words, 
but void of meaning, and their obscure metaphy- 
sical reasoning, which only serve to prove that 
they do not themselves know what they pretend 
to teach to others. The learned Watelet, in his 
Dictionary of the Arts, which is so clear in other 
respects, becomes unintelligible in the articles on 
Beauty and the Beautiful, by trying to demonstrate 
the problem less badly than others have done it ; 
for all that I have been able to extract from his 
long, obscure, and tiresome reasoning is this, that 
beauty ought to please ; that the hair ought to be 
golden coloured, long, and curled ; that the mouth 
ought to be neither too large nor too small ; and, 
finally, that Alcina and Oljmapia, mentioned by 
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Ariosto in his Orlando Furioso, were two beauties. 
Was it necessary to employ fifty-five mortal pages, 
in octavo, and very small print, to tell us only that ? 
Of all writers on this subject, Professor Camper 
has treated it with the greatest clearness, in his 
Dissertation on Physical Beauty, a work accom- 
panied with all the necessary diagrams for the 
understanding of it, and which I take it upon me 
to recommend to all artists who are employed on 
historical subjects. The exclusive partisans of the 
ideal may there see that we do not know exactly 
what constitutes physical beauty ; that we have not 
an intuitive feeling of this sort of beauty, like the 
very distinct one which we have of moral beauty; 
that a fixed proportion between parts is not the 
foundation of the beauty of men, nor of animals, 
any more than of architecture ; that what we call 
beauty depends on mutual agreement and consent, 
and rests on the authority of a small number of 
persons ; that our considering any thing beautiful 
is only the result of habit ; finally, besides many 
other equally interesting aphorisms on this matter, 
which may perhaps render them more circumspect 
in their assertions regarding ideal beauty, they will 
find two great truths demonstrated by means of 
comparative anatomy; the one of which is, that 
the beauty of the antique heads depends chiefly 
on the facial line in them making an angle of 100 
degrees with the horizontal line ; and the other is, 
that it is certain that such a head is never found 
in nature ! Why then do masters and professors 
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talk without ceasing of ideal beauty to their pupils, 
at the risk of driving them stupid by inculcating 
it as if it rested on the authority of a law, when, 
so far from being able to establish it upon rules 
and principles, they are at a loss to make it in- 
telligible to them by any means whatever ? They 
might employ much more usefully the precious 
time of their youth by confirming them in those 
parts of the art which are positively ascertained, 
until practice in seeing and comparing the modern 
and the antique, based on the indisputable lessons 
of nature, should teach them by degrees something 
capable of being understood, and so conduct them, 
without forcing their natural convictions, to the 
beautiful and the graceful, as it has previously 
conducted Corregio and other artists. 

I admit, on the one hand, that a student may 
derive great advantage from the study of the 
antique statues, from the nobleness, the elegance, 
and the ease of their forms, their flowing and 
graceful contours, the poise of their positions, the 
truth of their attitudes, and the facility of their 
movements. But, on the other hand, I maintain 
that, as every one is pleased with the sight of a 
pretty garden, a lovely country, a fine palace, a 
beautiful church, country occupations and amuse- 
ments, the heartiness of the village festival, hunting 
and fishing, parterres and flowers, trees and fruit, 
cattle in the meadows, harvests on the plains, hills 
and forests, fountains and streams, the sea and its 
impetuous billows, — in a word, with the number- 
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less wonders of nature, presenting to us as they do 
a round of amusement, enjoyment, and variety, 
without which life would be monotonous and in- 
sipid, and which delight the eye, charm the heart 
and mind, dissipate weariness, calm our chagrin, 
and lend a comfort to our existence ; so it is worse 
than mere assurance to treat as insignificant trifies 
the works of an expert painter, who renews our 
pleasures by representing all those with magical 
truth, and with a skill that cannot but be difficult 
of acquirement, since so few artists have attained 
perfection in it. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans admired this 
kind of pictures no less than we, and paid for them 
frequently more than for historical compositions. 
Not only do they predominate amongst those which 
have been found in the ruins of Herculaneum, but 
it is notorious also, that the most celebrated paint- 
ers amongst the Greeks, such as Zeuxis and Parr- 
hasius, gloried in their success in the representation 
of inanimate objects. Nay, more, in speaking of 
Pyreicus, Pliny bears direct testimony to the fact, 
when he states, " that few artists deserve to be pre- 
ferred to him; that he painted, in small, barbers' 
and shoemakers' stalls, asses, beans, and such 
things." He adds, " that his works gave the great- 
est delight, that he obtained larger prices for them 
than many others for noble and great productions, 
and that he was by no means degraded by choos- 
ing such common subjects, since he acquired a 
great name notwithstanding." 
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CHAPTER X. 

ON THE CAUSES OF THE SUPERIORITY OF THE PICTURES 
OF THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES 
OVER THOSE OF THE PAST CENTURY, 

It is painful to be obliged to admit the decline of 
art since the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and our inability to restore it to the same pitch of 
perfection to which it had then attained. There 
have recently, it is true, been many distinguished 
exceptions among us to the generality of this 
remark, of whom I have much pleasure in mention- 
ing particularly M. Ommeganck of Antwerp, in the 
class of animals; M. Simon Denis, in landscape; 
and M. Van Spaendonck, Professor in the Garden 
of Plants at Paris, in fruits, flowers, and similar 
subjects, all of whom have carried their art to 
a very high degree of perfection ; but, generally 
speaking, the productions of the past century are 
far from equalling the immortal works of the 
ancient masters in truth of imitation, magical illu- 
sion, and power of eficct. 

I have heard it said by some modern painters 
that the slow action of time alone has given to the 
ancient pictures this force and illusion, and that 
their own will not fail to become more beautiful 
every year, and will, in the end, altogether equal 
the perfection of their predecessors ; to which they 
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add the trite remark, that a painter must be dead 
before his works come into request. But others, 
more sincere, have admitted to me without hesita- 
tion our incapacity to equal the ancients; these, 
however, alleging at the same time as the cause, 
the loss of the colours which they had used. From 
the researches, however, which I have made into the 
subject, I am satisfied that the decided aad continued 
inferiority of the moderns in their original pic- 
tures arises from their wanting aptness or practice 
in seeing and conceiving. For I find a great num- 
ber of successful copies made after the works of 
the ancients by painters who out of their own 
head produce only things worthy of contempt. I 
conclude, therefore, that the art of imitating nature 
is not yet lost, but that we require her to be 
accommodated to our weakness by a copy pre- 
viously made from her. 

Carrying my researches still farther, I have be- 
come satisfied that the deterioration is by no means 
to be attributed to the loss of the colours employed 
by the ancients ; that these never made a secret of 
the colours used by them ; and that the best Venetian 
colourists, such as Giorgione and Titian, neither 
made theirs themselves nor brought them from afar, 
but bought them uniformly in the shops at Venice. 
I am further satisfied that the prevailing fault 
among the moderns has been the painting from 
habit, without consulting nature, as they ought, in 
order to imitate her colours. Accordingly, I have 
observed that, in general, painters of portraits and 

M 
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of stai life, being obliged to paint only from nature, 
succeed better than all the other classes of modern 
artists. 

Finally, having compared for a long time the 
practice of the ancients with that of the modems, 
and the works of the one with those of the other, 
trying both on every occasion by the picture of 
natural objects retained in my mind, I have become 
by degrees perfectly convinced, that ignorance of 
colouring has been the chief cause, not to say the 
only one, which has placed the artists of the 
eighteenth century so much beneath those of the 
two preceding ones. 

Having come to this conclusion, I was led, with 
the view of making it useful, to inquire into the 
cause why the ancients attached so much import- 
ance to colouring, and why the modems evince so 
much indiflFerence to it ; for I could not bring my- 
self to attribute the superiority of the first, as is 
pretty generally done, to the physical influence of 
the age in which they had the happiness to live. 
Such a manner of accounting for it is the more 
monstrous in my opinion, because it would esta- 
blish (on a ground that would be inevitable) the 
inferiority and the hopelessness of the modems, 
at the same time that it furnished their excuse, 
and because it would tend to fix the art for a long 
period in the state of mediocrity in which it now is. 

What first struck me in my research into the 
difierent estimate put by the ancients and modems 
on colouring was this, that since the period when 
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aerial perspective became known, no painter, of 
whatever school, among the ancients, except those 
who adopted the Roman taste, had a colouring that 
was absolutely bad ; and I have looked in vain for 
a picture painted during that period which was 
altogether destitute of merit in this quality. 

I observed, in the second place, that in point of 
fact the fashion of going to Italy was as prevalent 
amongst the ancient as amongst modem painters ; 
but with this remarkable diflFerence, that most of 
the latter hasten thither to learn their art, ere the 
first principles of it have had time to strike root 
in them ; while the first did not generally go there 
until after they were matured in the theory and 
the practice of it, and did not arrive in Italy until 
they had already acquired a reputation. The con- 
sequence of a course so different is, that the 
modems, arriving in Rome after having passed 
through Italy as speedily as possible, receive and 
appropriate all the principles and ideas that are 
inculcated there ; and these have the greater effect 
upon them, because they have not the means of 
comparison which they ought previously to have 
derived from experience and observation. Whereas 
the ancients, confirmed before going there in the 
principles of the art by practice and the constant 
study of nature, could not be misled, judged all 
impartially, and retained only that which was 
advantageous to them. 

It is true, I must admit, that Poussin and Claude 

M 2 
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Lorrain were exceptions to this latter course of 
procedure. Poussin did not go to Italy until he 
was thirty years of age, up to which time he had 
learned no good under the masters that he had in 
France ; but he had filled his mind with studies 
made privately through the impulse of his own 
taste, from casts and engravings of the works of 
Raphael and Julio Romano. When he reached 
Italy, he applied himself anew to the principles of 
the art. At first he studied Titian ; and accordingly 
his pictures of that period, that is, his earliest, are 
much better coloured than his subsequent works. 
For, afterwards, carried away by the expressions of 
Domenichino, whose school he frequented, and by 
the antique statues, he neglected colouring, fearing 
that he should not be able to do justice to it at the 
same time with these other parts of the art, of 
which he had become so enthusiastic, that one 
might tell from his works every statue that has 
served him for a model. By such injudicious con- 
duct, he became as bad a colourist as he was a 
great and learned designer. I need go no farther 
than the Louvre for sufficient proofs in support of 
my opinion, to say nothing of other exceptions that 
may be made to his figures, which have too much 
feeling of the marble, too great an uniformity in 
the airs of the head and in the expressions, and 
too little contrast in their positions, while the folds 
of the draperies are too numerous. 

Claude Lorrain, again, attained the high pitch of 
fame to which he has risen, by pursuing a course 
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altogether opposed to that of Poussin ; for, thanks 
to his happy stars, finding no employment at Rome 
as a confectioner, in which capacity he had arrived 
there, he entered the service of Augustino Tassi, a 
good landscape painter of that time. Here, oppor- 
tunity, and his natural taste, led him to try his 
pencil in that line, and his genius taught him to 
adopt nature for his only guide, who repaid him 
well for the wisdom of his choice; for to that 
we owe those marvellous works to which the 
greatest connoisseurs continue to render the just 
tribute of theit admiration. His performances 
give a very high idea of his powers, yet in some 
of them he seems to have worked from habit, and 
without consulting nature, and these may be 
blamed for an intolerable degree of blackness ; nor 
are they faultless in the aerial perspective and the 
local colours of distant objects, nor in the clouds, 
which are sometimes woolly to a ridiculous degree. 
The Gallery of the Louvre furnishes plenty of 
examples of these different defects. 

The last and most important point which has 
occurred to me during my observations in regard 
to the decline of painting is, that the good colouring 
found amongst the ancients may itself have been 
the innocent cause of its loss. For having become 
so common a quality among painters, they may 
have thought that they could no longer be distin- 
guished by it from the crowd ; and while seeking, 
in consequence, some other means of being so, they 
have come by degrees to neglect colouring in pro- 
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portion as they have directed their attention to the 
other qualities upon which they hope to found 
new claims to notice. Thus situate, it was natural 
that the eminent merit of Raphael, and of his fol- 
lowers, in design and its parts, should determine 
their choice towards these, and that the honours 
and rewards which popes, cardinals, and all the 
great, had heaped upon this wonderful man, so 
worthy of being entitled the Prince of Designers, 
should have increased the attraction. 

The resolution, once taken, of distinguishing 
themselves from the crowd by following the same 
road which had conducted Raphael to the highest 
pinnacle of fame, all their views have been neces- 
sarily turned towards design, the airs of the heads, 
the expressions and attitudes, and their attention 
has been in an equal degree diverted from colouring 
and its parts. Example, always contagious, has 
drawn after it the greater number of artists ; until 
finally, by running after Raphael, whose eminent 
qualities they have never been able to reach, they 
have ended by losing even the colouring to which 
they had attained, and the loss of that has com- 
pleted the fall of the art. 

You, Rome, and your antiques, are, in my 
eyes, the cause of this fall, so little honourable to 
modem art ! You alone enable me to solve a pro- 
blem which has long been the wonder and the 
regret of all Europe ! You alone present to me 
the true reading of this strange enigma ! The 
antique and design ! design and the antique ! 
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These are all that are seen, heard of, and com- 
mended, all that is taught and learned in you ! 
In you, every one, small or great, ignorant or 
learned, talks of them, and busies himself about 
them from morning till night ; nor can the young 
artist escape being smitten with the enthusiasm for 
them with which your whole people are inflated. 
Can we, then, be astonished, that those who have 
sojourned for a time within your walls should 
return with heads stuffed only with design and the 
antique, your dangerous counsels having sealed 
their eyes to the value of all the other parts of 
painting ? 
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CHAPTER XL 

OF THE DIFFERENT MANNERS OF THE MASTERS. 

• 

The word manner has two significations very dif- 
ferent jfrom each other. In one sense it means a 
peculiarity of habit, and implies a reproach against 
the painter. In the other, it aflfords the means of 
knowing the author of a work, and the school to 
which it belongs. In this last sense the manner of 
a master is nothing but his particular way of 
choosing, imagining, and representing the subject 
of his pictures. It includes what are called his 
style and handling ; that is, the ideal part, and the 
mechanical part, which give their character to his 
works in the eyes of those who have bestowed upon 
them sufiicient attention to become familiar with 
them ; just as the choice of the matter, the fashion 
of the language, the turn of the phrases, and even 
the orthography and the formation of the letters, 
give such a peculiarity of character to a writer, 
that, if any production of his, in his own hand- 
writing, although unsigned, should fall into the 
hands of one who had seen many others of his per- 
formances, the author would stand disclosed to such 
a person at once, without the necessity of having 
him named. The mechanical part especially be- 
comes in painting, just as in writing, the most cer- 
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tain means of recognising the author, and the least 
liable to error. For although both may vary at 
pleasure the nature of their subjects, the one can- 
not in like manner alter his style, his orthography, 
and especially his handwriting; nor can the other, 
change his colouring, his empastOj and his touch. 
In either case these are the result of habit, of which 
we cannot divest ourselves when we would. 
Although a knowledge of the habit thus contracted 
by each master be one of the most certain means 
of recognising his works, it is not the less true that 
amateurs of little experience, and even those con- 
siderably advanced in connoisseurship, may some- 
times confound the work of a skilful pupil with 
that of his master, when the pupil has imitated the 
manner of the latter in the composition, the airs of 
the heads, the design, and even in the colour, and 
to a certain extent the empasto and the touch* 
Nevertheless, there is a certain something which 
pertains to the peculiar genius of every master, 
which is always missed in the works of his imitators, 
for the mental constitution is incommunicable ! But 
unfortunately the knowledge of this is so difficult 
of acquirement, that to possess it is the privilege of 
accomplished connoisseurs only. Those who cannot 
flatter themselves with being such, will do well to 
betake themselves to the resource, generally a sure 
one, which the mechanical part holds out to them, 
and the study of which I cannot too much recom- 
mend to amateurs. 

Thus the touch of young Teniers, light, decisive, 
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and full of spirit, betrays always to the eyes of the 
true connoisseur the pencil of this skilful Proteus, 
however expertly he may imitate the styles of all 
the renowned masters in every known class of sub- 
ject. Thus also the clear, learned, smooth, and 
full touch of Dietrici, joined to his judicious 
glazings, cause his rare talent to be always recog- 
nisable, although he may have infinitely varied his 
manner according to his subject, from the humble 
Charlatan of the Village to the sublime Communion 
of St. Jerome, and notwithstanding that he may 
have altered his handling from the dashing style of 
his Calisto to the exquisitely precious finish of his 
Flight into Egypt. 

It must not be supposed, however, that every 
master had but one and the same manner. For, 
not to speak of the varieties of manners which 
many of them have adopted in the course of their 
career, from taste or caprice, or for their advan- 
tage, it is evident that all of them have necessarily 
had a beginning, and an advanced stage of improve- 
ment ; and those of them who have lived long 
enough have had their decline also. Of this last the 
renowned Titian, among others, afforded a sad ex- 
ample towards the end of his life, when he used to 
daub his best works anew with red paint, because 
he thought the colour too feeble. But happily his 
pupils had the address to prevent the fatal effects 
of his foolishness, by making up his colours with 
water only, or with an oil that was not of a drying 
nature. 
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We see, then, that diflferent manners may be 
observed in the works of every master at the dif- 
ferent periods of his life. 

Thus, as soon as a young scholar has learned 
something of colours, he sets himself to copy the 
works of his master. The least success in this, 
although altogether mechanical, surprises and 
charms him so much, that he becomes eager to try 
a flight with his own proper wings. Now, then, we 
have him trying his hand upon a picture, in which 
he alone finds any merit, but which,. hb we ver bad, 
serves as an inducement to him to multiply his 
attempts, until at length, by degrees, the counsel 
of his master, and the lessons of experience, discover 
to him their worthlessness, and cure him of the 
most glaring of his faults. His manner during 
this period cannot be otherwise than puerile in the 
style, and timid in the execution ; and his produc- 
tions cannot announce the master, unless he have 
the folly to sign these works of his boyhood ; an 
example of which, however, in the case of Berchem, 
has been mentioned in my fourteenth chapter. 

Being once brought back from his wanderings, 
his faults corrected, and himself confirmed in the 
principles of the art, our student, for fear of a 
relapse, will not fail to follow as nearly as possible 
in the footsteps of his master, whom he will now 
more than ever look upon as a good model to 
imitate. Thus the manner which he will next 
adopt will reflect very much of his master's ; nor 
indeed will it change, until, left to himself, he create 
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a new one, from the study of nature and the works 
of other great artists. But, if his master be one 
of that class, it is rarely that the scholar does not 
preserve throughout his life traces of his manner 
in a greater or less degree, except he be himself 
one of those extraordinary and creative geniuses 
who, incapable of long bearing the yoke of another, 
cannot be otherwise than original in all they do. 

Having at length formed a manner for himself, 
the painter commences the period of his greatest 
vigour, which continues until he arrives at the 
height of his proficiency, and as long as his inte- 
rest and self-esteem sustain his zeal for the study 
of nature. But if dazzled by praises, and pufifed 
up with the idea of his reputation, he imagine that 
he may be excused for the future from consulting 
nature, and fancy, through the dictates of indo- 
lence or presumption, that he is able to paint with- 
out any other guide than his acquired ideas and 
his imagination, he will infallibly fall into a man- 
nered style, which is correctly denominated habit* 
From that time his style and handling, from being 
good and natural as they were before, and appro- 
priate to different objects, and to the appearance 
these present in nature, who is herself always 
copious and varied, and always without mannerism^ 



* Pratique, — Pictures painted from habit are called ta- 
bleaux de pratique, in contradistinction to tableaux de choix, 
select pictures on which the artist has exercised his mind and 
powers. — Translator. 
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will become uniform and mannered in the sense in 
which that word is a reproach to every picture. 

Many other causes have led very great artists to 
alter their manner from good to bad, and from a 
natural and careful to an expeditious and negligent 
one. Thus Cavedone, from being a painter superior 
even to the Caracci as he was, became worse than 
ja sign-painter, after his mind was prostrated by 
grief on account of his wife being accused of sor- 
cery. Thus also Luco Giordano, in obeying the 
ceaseless desire of his father to make haste ; Ber- 
chem, in order to allay the clamours of his shrewish 
wife ; Van Dyck, to support his extravagance in 
England ; Guido, to supply his passion for play ; 
Rembrandt, from avarice ; Jan Steen, from debauch- 
ery and intemperance ; and Tintoretto, in order to 
satiate his extraordinary appetite and zeal for work, 
had all the misfortune to faU into a manner 
hasty and negligent, which has rendered their 
pictures of hahit inferior to their other works. In 
like manner, also, Annibal Caracci often fell into a 
grey tone from imitating Corregio, although unable 
to equal him; John Van Huysum, in order to 
satisfy the wishes of ignorant persons, came at 
length to paint his flowers on grounds of pale 
green, and sometimes even entirely of white ; Guido, 
in order to comply with the demands of Cardinal 
Borghese, and with the prevailing taste, imitated 
the intolerable blackness of Carravagio; and to 
conclude, these two immortal princes in the art, 
Raphael and Rubens themselves, especially the last, 
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have in no small degree violated that stern truth 
which their sublime talents ought to have inspired, 
when, in order to supply the demand for their 
works beyond what they could satisfy, they in- 
trusted their reputation to the pencils of scholars. 

It is not meant to be inferred that all the inter- 
mediate manners, from the rough and hasty one of 
Rembrandt and of Tintoretto, to the caressed one 
of Van Dyck, and these, preciously finished, of 
Mieris and Gerard Dow, may not produce good 
pictures, provided they imitate nature. But as 
good works are esteemed in proportion as they 
approach perfection, the true connoisseur cannot 
see but with regret that many good masters have 
so lost sight of their reputation at certain periods 
of their life, that they can scarcely be discovered 
in their works of that period. This is a confirma- 
tion of the maxim I have so often repeated, that it is 
necessary to judge of a picture hy what it is^ not hy 
the name it hears. 

However agreeable and useful may be the know- 
ledge of the difierent manners of the masters, the 
subject presents so many difiiculties, and requires 
so much experience, that more than one amateur 
has given up the idea of attaining it, and betaken 
himself to the above sure and easy maxim in his 
acquisition of pictures. For however great may 
be the desire of some to attain to this knowledge, 
they may find themselves unable, not only because 
the works of those who are good enough to deserve 
their attention are become so rare that they find 
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a difficulty in obtaining opportunities of studying 
them, but likewise because it is not given to every 
one to possess an eye sufficiently true to discover, 
and a memory good enough to retain, all the pecu- 
liarities which characterise the manner of each 
master. Those, however, who attach much import- 
ance to a knowledge of the masters, (a desirable 
accomplishment, certainly, for an amateur,) but who 
yet find the acquirement of it somewhat too diffi- 
cult on account of the infinite varieties of touch, 
may limit themselves to some one or other of the 
most constant and most characteristic marks of 
each artist, which may be sufficient in case of need, 
to enable them to distinguish his manner. In order 
to facilitate the adoption of this method, I have 
subjoined some examples from the works of such 
of the Flemish, Dutch, and German masters in the 
difierent classes of subjects as are the most in 
request, and fetch the highest prices. 

Historical. 

Rubens is distinguished by a colouring, brilliant, 
grand, and of the most striking effect ; by a magi- 
cal clear-obscure; by a design, noble and learned, 
though not founded upon antique forms; by a 
composition, great, majestic, fiill of fire and genius ; 
by admirable handling, made with a single stroke ; 
by a touch, firm, distinct, and little blended, which 
delineates the object in the painting of it; and, 
finally, by the intelligence with which he has made 
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ii«e of parts of the gromid or of the priming, by 
leaving them scarcely covered wherever he has seen 
occasion for it, as is often the case in his pictures, 
and especially in those on panel, which are always 
thinner in the layer of p^t than those on canvass, 
when they are truly from his hand. The reason 
of this will be found stated in the second chapter, 
under the article Empasto. 

Van Dyck, in his best manner, is remarkable for 
a touch very neat, well blended, smooth, and ca- 
ressed ; for the delicacy of his tints, the dignity 
of his design, admirable hands, draperies correct, 
light, and inimitable; in a word, for uniting so 
many perfections in his select pictures (tableaux de 
choix)^ that the Marquis of Argens, in his Critical 
Reflections on the Schools of Painting^ declares, that, 
without excepting even Raphael and Rubens, he 
thinks there is no painter worthy to be compared 
to Van Dyck, whom he calls the best painter in the 
world. 

Rembrandt is known by a design very indif- 
ferent ; a tone always warm ; a variety of colours 
in the flesh parts, applied the one over the other 
with a seeming irregularity which baffles all attempt 
to discover the order and the process ; by an affec- 
tation, besides, of much empasto in the whites and 
light parts ; and in the hair, especially the beard, 
by strokes drawn as if with the handle of the 
brush or pencil ; by the hands being as careless, as 
the heads are often very much the reverse ; and, 
finally, by a remarkable knowledge of the clear- 
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obscure, and by a very learned graduation of the 
tints of the foreground, but which on the other 
hand he has so neglected in the more remote parts 
of many of his pictures, that the result is a general 
tone, yellow or reddish, too uniform, and evidently 
factitious. In many of his works, likewise, the 
ground is too black, from the light which he casts 
upon the prominent parts being too much confined, 
in order to give effect. 

Lairesse may be known by a style more poet- 
ical, and more ideal than the other painters of his 
school ; by compositions rich and agreeable ; by a 
graceful design and movements that are pleasing, 
but in which one could desire greater variety; by 
his great knowledge of costume, of architecture, of 
heathen and bacchanalian rites; by erudite and 
ingenious allegories; by draperies very well ar- 
ranged ; by a general tone of colour that is quiet 
and tranquil ; and by a touch, rather flat than fat, 
but agreeable, and very easy. 

PoBLEMBUBG is remarkable for a manner sweet 
and light ; for a general tone approaching to that 
of the lees of wine, and more agreeable than rigor- 
ously true ; by figures rather long in their propor- 
tions, but without being slim, and always very 
attractive; and by a perfection in his draperies, 
and a neatness in his touch, which distinguish him 
from all his followers. 

Albert Durer, by a finish as precious and 
smooth as that of Mieris and Gerard Dow ; by bi41- 
liant colouring ; by ingenious compositions ; by a 

*N 
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design, true and correct, but for the most part dry 
and stiff; and by total ignorance of aerial per- 
spective, 

Hans Holbein, by almost the same good and 
bad qualities as Albert Durer, except that his flesh 
is less lively, and that the hair is as fine as Leonardo 
da Vinci's, if not even more so. It is by that, that 
those beautifiil portraits which are his most es- 
teemed works are to be recognised. 

THE mOH-FINISHED CLASS. 

Gerard Dow is distinguished by a delicate tone ; 
by a touch full of art, which, in some degree, con- 
ceals the labour; by homely figures; and by a 
perfect understanding of the graduation of light, 
which is often a little too cold, but which, when it 
is of sufficient warmth, renders his works truly 
magical, and enchanting beyond expression. 

Francis Mieris the elder is distinguished from 
Gerard Dow, his master, by a more correct design ; 
by figures more noble, and better selected, and a 
touch more intelligent and larger, although his 
figures may be of smaller proportions ; by a hand- 
ling more agreeable and easy, and by fresher and 
more vigorous colouring. Lairesse, Watelet, Des- 
camps, and other painters, who have written on the 
art and artists, have in consequence accorded to 
him a decided preference over Gerard Dow. 

Mbtsu is distinguished from the two preceding 
by a touch more easy, and larger, sometimes very 
visible, bold, and full, of which the Dresden Gallery 
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possesses a beautiftd example, sometimes higtly 
blended, carefiil, and of the most precious finish; in 
which case his layer of colour is so slight that it 
appears like air, and made with glazings. For this 
reason nothing is more dangerous than the cleaning 
of his pictures; the extreme scarcity of which 
arises, in part, from many of them having already 
disappeared under ignorant hands. Metzu was 
distinguished likewise by very great truth, by 
figures well selected, well designed, and particularly 
well relieved ; and above aU, by the admirable art 
with which he has represented aU sorts of stuffs, 
and has opposed a colour to itself without an inter- 
mediate one, so that two contiguous objects of the 
same tint detach themselves perfectly from each 
other, and range themselves each in its place, by 
some magical process that is but little understood. 

Gaspar Netscher, in his best works, is remark- 
able, beyond any of the three preceding artists, by 
a touch inimitably smooth ; contours excellently 
vanishing, and by the most true and perfect clear- 
obscure. He is also, in general, distinguished by a 
noble and correct design, admirable hands, and 
great elegance in the attitudes and in the expres- 
sions. Lairesse has thought him alone entitled 
to be proposed as a model to all artists. 

Art de Voys may be known by his excellent 
design ; by a large touch perfectly blended, and by 
the warmth of the shadows in his carnations. It 
is only his pictures in his best manner that exhibit 
a layer of colour, thin, airy, and transparent. 

N 2 
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Adrun Van der Wbrff is remarked for his 
extraordinary correctness, and the extreme finish 
and polish of his works ; in most of which his 
colouring is somewhat cold, and has a little too 
much the look of ivory. But in his best works, 
which are generally those which he painted before 
being made chevalier, his colouring is vigorous, 
and even velvety. 

Terburg is known by extremely careful hand- 
ling; by great correctness, and by his perfect 
representation of the different sorts of stuffs, espe- 
cially white satin. In other respects, his figures 
are common enough, his design having but little of 
elegance, and his pencil not being over light.* 

Slingeland is very good in colouring, parti- 
cularly in his carnations ; but his attitudes are stiff, 
and without taste ; his handling laboured and cold, 
and he was so patient of toil, in order to arrive at 
the highest degree of finish, that he has overshot 
the mark, and fallen into enamel. A small number 
of his works, however, must be excepted from 
these strictures, amongst which, are those in the 
Electoral Gallery at Dresden. 

Schalcken's pictures are remarkable for a very 
engaging finish about them ; for a good colour, an 
easy pencil, a scrupulous imitation of nature, and 
above all, by his truly unique art in representing 
the effects of artificial light, which class accord- 

^ Terburg is in a particular manner remarkable for his abso- 
lute truth to nature, from which he never varies, even to embel- 
lish with additional grace or beautj. — Tram. 
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ingly, and particularly these little gems, with only 
half-length figures, are most esteemed.* 

Carl de Moor, good in his larger works, parti- 
cularly excels in his small, by an execution as 
natural as preciously finished, by correct design, 
judicious arrangement, and sweet and agreeable 
colouring. 

Eglon Yan dER Neer, not so great an artist as 
his father Arnold, or Yan Loo, who were both his 
masters, nor equal to Yan der Werfi^, his pupil, is 
most remarkable for his precious finish, which 
causes his works to be sought after, although the 
too great care which he always bestowed on the 
accessories often detracts from their union and 
harmony. 

CONVERSATIONS, INTERIORS, AND POT-HOUSES. 

I have already mentioned the characteristics of 
Teniers and Dietrici in this class. I now add to 
them — 

Jan Steen, who is distinguished by the drollery 

* Some of Schalcken's pictures have acquired an undue 
degree of redness in their tone. But others of them are as 
clear as those of anj known master. Mj friend Mr. Bhind, of 
Edinburgh, has a small portrait of a Lady bj him (half length), 
probably one of those painted when he was in London, in which 
the design and costume are peculiarly elegant ; the colouring 
both in the flesh and draperies of the utmost brilliancy, and the 
empasto in the highest degree full, blended and polished^ 
approaching to enamel. 

N 3 
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of his subjects, and by the most true and ingeni- 
ously simple expression of the feelings of common 
life. 

Gonzales, by a learned and caressed touch, which 
renders his small figures as life-like and full of cha- 
racter as the large ones of Van Dyck. 

The two Ostades, by a perfect imderstanding of 
the clear-obscure ; by the humbleness of the*^figures, 
the heads full of truth and expression, and the 
hands always neglected.* 

Brouweb is known by a tone generally warm, 
figures less agreeable than those of Teniers, often 
more vulgar and extravagant, expressions very ani- 
mated, and a touch large and firm.f 

Artists in this class, like all painters of figures, 
are generally characterised, in a particular manner, 
by the airs of the heads, which for the most part 
indicate the different masters. 

* Adrian Ostade is farther distinguished hy his beautiful 
effects of light, represented as entering at a window, which is 
the point considered desirable bj connoisseurs ; by the agreeable 
variety of outline caused by his figures and other objects as seen 
against each other, the artistical manner in which the light is 
carried round the picture, the beauty and delicacy of his colours 
(always broken in tint), which, reviving throughout the picture 
In subdued yet] clear and harmonious tones, have caused the 
epithet of flowery to be applied to his works. 
•■ The objection of want of finish in the hands is properly 
applicable to Isaac Ostade only. — Trans, 

t Brouwer may farther be known by higher finish than 
Teniers in the still life and other parts, the touch being more 
blended, and less sharp and decided, and the colouring browner 
and darker than the mature works of Teniers. — Trans. 
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CLASS OF AlOMALS. 

Of all animals, sheep afford the easiest and 
quickest means of distinguishing the different art- 
ists in this class, from the very different character 
which each has given to them in design and touch, 
according to the different country from which he 
has taken his models. Besides this general dis- 
tinction, every artist has others, which belong to 
his particular manner. Thus — 

Nicholas Bebchem is distinguished by lights 
sharp, and often long and angular. 

Albebt Cuyp, by lights crisp and golden. 

Van deb Does, by the lightness of the wool in 
his pictures.* 

Cabl du Jabdin, by grand effects without great 
oppositions ; by a tone oftener golden than argentine ; 
by a touch large, easy, and natural, and by magical 
truth, which differs from nature only in size.f 

Paul Pottbb may be known by a touch raised 
as if embroidered, and by the dryness and sharp- 
ness of his contours. 

Pynackeb, by the great intelligence with which 
he has seized the passing positions of his animals, 
and by his crisp lights. 

♦ The pictures of Van der Does have a general tone of pale 
bluish-green, sometimes approaching to black ; and there are 
some of a reddish hue, like that in the Amsterdam Gallery, but 
the effect of them all ia somewhat heavy. 

f Du Jardin has two manners of handling -^ the one dear, 
light, broad, and large ; the other round, firm, and fuU. 

N 4 
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Henry Roos, of Frankfort, by the perfection of 
, design, and his great knowledge of the anatomy of 
animals, particularly cows. 

Adrian Yan den Velde, by a touch easy, 
learned, and natural.* 

John Baptist Weenix, by his universality, and 
by his sparkling reflections and crisp Ughts. And, 
finally, — 

Philip Wouvermans, by a design refined and 
elegant, and by a pencil of the utmost delicacy, 
although rich, mellow, and full, which softens 
every thing with admirable art, and without dimi- 
nishing its force. His tone is often vaporous, 
argentine, or greyish, sometimes more or less red- 
dish or brown.f 

the class of landscape. 

Although in the class of landscape, whether 
ordinary or pastoral, heroic or historical. Arcadian 
or ideal, the choice of the view, the composition, 
the accessories, and those parts which beleng to 
the execution, might each contribute to indicate 
the author of the work, the amateur will find a 

* He is distinguished from Van Bergen, whose works are 
most generally sold for his, by the lightness of his touch both 
in his trees and animals, the natural and spirited attitudes of 
the latter, the appropriateness of his texture, and the superior 
delicacy and beauty of his landscape ; Van Bergen having a 
much more solid and heavy empasto^ particularly in his cattle. 
The same remarks may apply to Van der Leews, who is also sold 
for him, and who is generally of a much hotter tone. — Trans. 

t The reddish brown, and somewhat heavy works, are those of 
his early period. — Trans, 
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more easy and certain way of ascertaining the 
masters, hj studying thoroughly the style and 
handling of the skies, and particularly the touch of 
the foliage J which itself may suffice to direct him to 
them without the risk of error. 

SEA PIECES. 

William Van den Velde, who is approached by 
no one in this class, may be known, at the first 
glance, by a truly magical resemblance to nature, 
especially in his works of a silvery tone, and not 
too much crowded with ships, which are most in 
request amongst amateurs. In his works may be 
observed, skies clear and sparkling, and clouds 
which seem to move ; great transparency ; extreme 
exactness in the ships and rigging ; ropes, some in 
light and some in shadow; small figures, full of 
life, and touched with spirit; water, true to na- 
ture, whether tranquil or agitated, and sparkling 
lights.* 

LuD. Backhuysen is distinguished by his skies ; 
by his storms and tempests being well disposed ; by 
the waves rismg and falUng weU; by a general 
tone more or less mannered, often violet coloured ; 
and by a touch, though very beautiful in other 
respects, yet flat and without truth in his figures, 
which very much injure his works.f 

* It may be remarked, that his figures, which have a great 
variety of postures, and some of them generally bending double, 
are each of them placed in one single broad light or shadow. — 
Trans. 

f The violet-coloured, or reddish tone, found in some of his 
works, is that of his decline, and is scarcely a proper average 
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CLASS OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Theodore Van Delen excels aU who have painted 
ancient architecture, by a tone sweet and enchant- 
ing ; by perfect clear-obscure ; by a large manner of 
handling ; by a touch learned and delicate ; magical 
transparency, and an exact imitation of the ravages 
of time. 

Peter Neefs the elder, the most astonishing 
artist known in Gothic architecture, has very much 
surpassed his master, Steenwyck, especially in his 
light church pieces, which are the most esteemed of 
his works, his manner being less sombre. He has a 
more perfect knowledge of the graduation of colours, 
of aerial perspective, and of the clear-obscure ; more 
exact observance of the least details, and a touch 
much more delicate and firm. His longest lines, 
as well straight as curved, are not in the least de- 
gree raised, and cannot be felt with the finger, as 
all those of the two Steenwycks may be, as well as 
those of his son, Peter Neefs, whose iaferior works 

characteristic of his works. Some of his most esteemed pictures 
have a very decided yellow tone throughout. But his best pic- 
tures are of a fine silvery tone and light, and transparent in the 
colour ; and in these the figures have* great beauty, and con- 
tribute very much, by their spirit and the fluttering of their 
garments, to the airiness of the work. I am possessed of one 
of this last quality, in which the figures, both of the foreground, 
which are about an inch high, seated, and those on the distant 
ships, which can only be discerned on close inspection, are of 
the greatest excellence and liveliness, both in colouring and 
expression. — Trans, 
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Fuseli complains do injury to the father by being 
confounded with his. 

Yan der Heyden, an artist altogether unique in 
modem architecture, is remarkable for a touch in- 
credibly fine, although firm, easy, and rich at the 
same time; an enchanting transparency; perfect 
knowledge of the clear-obscure, and of perspective 
graduation and harmony in colouring; the most 
scrupulous observance of the courses of the bricks, 
the railings, the tiles, and the smallest details 
whatsoever ; and, in fine, by foliage of a delicacy 
absolutely inimitable, and which has foiled every 
one that has attempted to copy it, whatever might 
be the amount of his perseverance. 



STILL LIFE. 

This class has the peculiarity, that its small 
productions are generally intended to be viewed 
near at hand. They are therefore esteemed in pro- 
portion as they are of precious finish, and of a truth 
so magical as to seem as if they would surpass 
nature herself. These qualities are found com- 
bined in the works of so small a number of artists 
in this class, that it would be extremely difficult to 
characterise them by this means. In order to dis- 
tinguish them, however, we can have recourse to 
the difference of subject to be found among them, 
and to the difference in the general tone of their 
colouring, and in their manner of arranging and 
grouping their objects. Besides, the most distin- 
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guished among them, such as Van Aelst, De Heem, 
Yan Huysum, Mignon, Rachel Ruysch, and Weenix^ 
have signed the greater number of their works. 

These examples will be sufficient to guide the 
young amateur to the method he ought to follow, 
in order to store up the most striking character- 
istics of manner in the different masters. The 
nature of my work does not permit me to do more 
than give a sort of general view of them, for the 
direction of amateurs in this matter ; the extent of 
which is such, that to exhaust it by giving a com- 
plete analysis of the characteristics of all the old 
masters, would require many volumes. 

I have said at the commencement of this chapter, 
that the word manner has two significations very 
different from each other. The one of which I 
have hitherto spoken relates to the style and hand- 
Hng made use of by the painter in order to imitate 
nature. I have now to speak of the other meaning 
of the word, by which a reproach is always meant 
to be conveyed. It implies, that in place of being a 
faithful imitator of nature, he only apes her by 
representing her under assumed and false aspects ; 
repeating himself always in his compositions, 
colours, airs of the heads, characters, expressions, 
and attitudes ; having but one touch for the texture 
of every object, and often uniting to these other 
faults one more forbidding than them all, viz. a 
general tone of colouring false to nature. It will 
be seen from what I have said, that a painter 
will be more or less mannered^ according as he 
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exhibits a greater number of these defects, and 
according to the degree of observation which these 
attract. This remark is not unimportant ; for the 
number of good artists to whose works a certain 
degree of mannerism in one part or other may be 
objected, is so considerable, that if we were to act 
rigorously in this matter there would remain very 
few masters, particularly among the Italians, who 
should be entirely free from this reproach. Although 
the true connoisseur cannot behold with satisfaction 
any degree of mannerism in a work of art, yet he 
willingly makes allowance whenever the actual 
beauties and merits sufficiently redeem that fault ; 
and he can in such a case only feel regret that the 
imperfection, although often very slight, should 
diminish the intrinsic merit of the piece. But 
when the mannerism becomes startling, whether 
because of its being too obtrusive or too generally 
diffused, or because of its existing in some promi* 
nent part, such as the design, the ordinance, the 
general tone of colour, or the touch, then it renders 
the picture insupportable to every eye that has 
become refined by practice ; and the real merit pos- 
sessed by the picture in other parts cannot «ave it 
from the condemnation, as a whole, which must be 
pronounced against it by every impartial connois-? 
seur, who, without enthusiasm or prejudice, desires* 
to think of it with fairness and firmness. Of the 
nature just described are those works so common 
amongst the Italians, which are forbiddingly black 
in their grounds and shadows, and which a con- 
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noisseur can look upon in no other light than as 
beautiful designs and arrangements spoiled by 
abominable colouring. Such also are those of a 
red general tone; those which are called meally ; 
those of Luco Kranach with green grounds ; those 
which are called syruppy ; those of the two bro- 
thers Brill, in which every thing is green ; those in 
which the colours are raw, cold, or monotonous ; 
those in the bad manner of Breemberg*, which, in 
place of being silvery, are grey or brown. Such 
also are the Views of the Rhine, by Herman Sacht- 
leven, and the two Griffiers, which seem all cast in 
one mould in respect of the subject and the manner 
of representing it ; and such also are the works of 
other masters who merit the same reproach ; the 
continued sight of whose works cannot fail at 
length to become displeasing to every amateur, 
however agreeable he may find them at first. Such 
also are the works of those painters who, like Van 
der Kabel, have the affectation of a touch that is all 
of a piece. Such likewise are the compositions that 
are symmetrical, i. e. in the shape of chapels, or in 
any other shape ; figures that are all brothers and 
sisters ; those which are nothing but statues, and 
of which the forms or the draperies feel too much 
of the marble from their stiffness or their colour ; 
and, finally, all those which have the defect, too 
common amongst certain painters of history in the 

♦ The name given is Bartolom^, which can scarcely mean 
Fr^ Bartolomeo, although the author designates him by the 
same name. — Trans. 
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present day, of resembling the figures on Etruscan 
vases, and all whose actions, positions, and attitudes 
are nothing but the cold and servile reminiscences 
of academical postures, often far from natural, but 
with which professors cram the heads of their 
pupils during a wearisome course of many conse- 
cutive years. 

All that I have just said tends to prove that a 
painter only becomes mannered by ceasing to 
adhere to nature, and, consequently, that it is she 
that is the most infallible guide of artists — a truth 
which I have missed no opportunity of repeating in 
the course of this work. In the same spirit, Diderot 
has said, that " he cannot be mannered, either in 
design or in colouring, who imitates nature scru- 
pulously, and that mannerism comes of the master, 
of the academy, of the school, and of the antique ! " 
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CHAPTER XII. 

ON THE SIGNATURES OF THE MASTERS. 

It is surprising that no one has yet given to the 
public a collection of the signatures of the masters.* 
Such a work could not fail of being agreeable to 
amateurs, while, at the same time, it would 'be use- 
ful, by affording an additional means of exposing 
spurious signatures. The difficulties, which I am 
aware any person undertaking such a work would 
have to encounter, would, yet, I think, not be 
insurmountable, if connoisseurs of pictures were as 
communicative as the admirers of engravings. He 
in whom are combined sufficient patience and per- 
severance to make the innumerable investigations, 
which such a work will require, will render a very 
useful service to the public ; but he will require 
to be on his guard against misleading them by 

♦ There has been a very erudite work published at Munich, 
hj MM. BruUiots, in three vols., the last edition of which is 
so late as 1832 — 1834, and which contains the monogrammes, 
contracted signatures, and hieroglyphics used by painters, as 
well as those by engravers. There is also a similar work in 
one vol., in the German language, by Heller, called Monogram- 
men-Lexicon, published at Hamburg in 1831, but which is very 
little more than an extract applicable to painters only, from the 
BruUiots' work, and in both, the amateur will be disappointed 
to find that there are scarcely any of the full signatures of the 
masters most in request among us. — Trans. 
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founding too general conclusions upon the small 
number of facts that he wiU meet with. Until some 
one shall lay before us the fruit of his researches, 
I feel it incumbent on me to communicate to the 
public such general observations, relative to this 
subject, as my travels have enabled me to make on 
a pretty considerable number of the painters that 
are most famed. 

In the first place I would remark, that, amongst 
the best ancient artists, there are a great many 
who have never signed their works. Among the 
Italians, especially, the greatest number are in this 
situation, which often renders a decision as to the 
master of works which may have great excellence, 
a very difficult undertaking. The following are the 
principal Italian masters whose signatures I have 
not found, or at least scarcely found, on any picture 
of theirs which I have seen. 

Baroccio, Fra Bartolomeo, Benedetto, Paris Bor- 
don, Caravagio, Cignani, Corregio, Pietro da Cor- 
tona, Domenichino, Francesco Furini, Giordano, 
Giorgione, Guercino, Guido, Julio de Romano, Carlo 
Maratto, Orbetto, Old Palma, Parmegiano, P^sarese, 
Pordenone, Raphael, Andrea Sacchi, Andrea del 
Sarto, Sassoferrato, Schidone, Spagnoletto, Bernardo 
Strozzi, Tintoretto, Trevisane, Francesco Vanni, 
Paul Yeronese^ Leonardo da Vinci, and the two 
Zucceros. 

I am aware that while many of these masters, such 
as Guido, Old Palma, and Paul Veronese, appear 
never to have signed their works, some of them, 

o 
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such as Baroccio, Paris Borden, the Caracci, Guer- 
cmo, Andrea del Sarto, and Tintoretto, have signed 
a few of their principal performances. But I do not 
think this a sufficient reason for classing them with 
those masters whom I state as usually signing, and 
whose signatures are almost always found on their 
works, such as Titian, who signed in different man- 
ners, and who, after being made chevalier of the 
empire, by Charles the Fifth, was pleased to 
announce his degree in letters sufficiently distinct, 
along with his name and often the year, on those 
works in which he thought he had been the most 
successfiil. 

The following, among others, are the masters 
who have signed part of their works, some of them 
even the whole, either in fuU or with initials, or 
monograms, or hieroglyphics : — Bassano, Pom- 
peio Battoni, Marco Baxaiti, Bellini, Guido Cag- 
nacci, Vincent Catena, Scipio Compagno, Contarini, 
Dosso, Empoli, Francesco Francia, Garofalo, Gen- 
tileschi, Philippo Lauri, Luigi, and Young Palma. 

I limit myself to the preceding notice of Italian 
painters, because I have not* seen examples enough 
of the works of the rest of them to authorise me 
to come to any general conclusion concerning their 
practice in this matter. 

Following the example of the majority of the 
Italians, the most of the Flemish historical painters 
have refrained from signing their works. I need 
only mention Rubens and Van Dyck, of whom 
the first, to a certainty, signed no picture after his 
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journey to Italy. If, therefore, there exists any 
picture of his bearing his indisputeble signature, 
it can only be an early production in the style of 
his master, Otto Venius. As to Van Dyck, ac- 
cording to general opinion, he has signed only fotir 
or five of his works, by way of distinguishing 
them. The two principal of these are his Mar- 
riage of Saint Catharine, the admirable chief work 
of this great man, which forms part of my col- 
lection ; and the Christ on the Cross, which served 
as a monument for his father, both of which bear 
his authentic signature in fiill, in Roman letters, 
well enough formed, except that the Y has the tail 
much too thick. The form of these signatures of 
undoubted originality has always thrown suspicion 
upon a small number of others, in which the name 
of Van Dyck is found in letters made with care, 
on certain pictures that have been attributed to 
him. 

Many other painters of connnon life, in Flanders, 
Holland, and Germany, have not signed their 
works, at least I have never met with their signa- 
tures on any that I have seen. Among these are 
Wildens, who often painted the landscape part of 
Rubens' pictures, and many other good landscape 
painters ; Adam Elsheimer ; and, above all, Peter 
Neefs the elder, whose pictures may, by this 
means, joined to their very great superiority, be 
distinguished from those of his son of the same 
name, whose pictures are signed, and are of the 
same class with those of the father. 

o 2 
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The greater number of artists, however, in 
all these three schools have been more or less in 
the practice of signing their works. Amongst 
those who have been most constantly in the habit 
of doing so are the following, whose pictures I 
have never met with without a signature. 

William Van Aelst, who signed in full, with 

letters very well formed. 
Henry Aldegraf signed with a monogram, in 

Roman letters. 
Ludovic Backhuysen, who signed in a great 

many ways, but always in letters which showed, 

by their excellence, that he had learned the 

art of writing.* 
Henry Van Balen, in Roman letters. 
Job and Gerard Berckheyden, generally in full, 

in Roman letters. 
Brekelenkamp, with initials, or in full, in Roman 

letters. 
John Brueghel, always in full, in Roman letters. 
Camphuysen, in full, with common letters. 
Luca Kranach, with a serpent winged and 

crowned, and holding a ring in its mouth. 
Albert Cuyp, in full, or with initials, in common 

letters. 
Van Delen, in full, with Roman letters. 
Denner, in full, ordinary letters. 
Gerard Dou, in full, in Roman letters. 

* These specimens of penmansliip are found on his early 
pictures. In his latter works he very commonly signed with his 
initials (L. B.), and often added the first syllable of his surname. 
— Trans, 
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Albert Durer, with a monogram, in Roman letters. 
Everdingen, in full, or with initials; Roman 

letters. 
De Heem, in full, or with initials ; ordinary letters. 
Hoogstraeten, with a monogram, in Roman 

letters. 
John Van Huysum, in full, with ordinary letters. 
Van Kessel, in full, or with initials ; Roman 

capitals. 
Gerard Lairesse, generally by two Roman initials. 
Lucas Van Leyden, by a monogram. 
Francis Mieris, older and younger, and William 

Miens, all in full, in very beautiful letters ; 

very rarely by initials. 
Carl Demoor, in full, with ordinary letters. 
Peter Neefs, the son, in full, and generally in 

Roman letters. 
Arnold Van der Neer, by a monogram, in RomiEtn 

letters. 
Cornelius Poelemberg, by two Roman initials. 
Patil Potter, generally in full, with common 

letters. 
John Henry Roos, always in full, with common 

capitals, and the year. 
Rachel Ruysch, in fiill, in ordinary letters.* 
Theodore Valkenburg, in full, in very beautiful 

common letters. 

* And with the dates she sometimes also added the year of 
her age, as if she took pride in the possession of her faculties 
in her later years, which reached to 86. I have a small specimen 
dated, M. 78. 

o 3 
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David Vinckenbooms, always by a goldfinch, (in 
Flemish, Vincky) upon a tree (in Flemish, 
Boom). 
John Baptist Weenix, almost always in full, with 

ordinary letters. 
Adrian Van der WerfF, always in full, either in 
ordinary letters or in Roman, made very care- 
fully, with light and shade. 
Philip Wouvermans, almost always by a mo- 
nogram of ordinary letters differently com- 
bined. 
The following is a list of those masters whose 
works I have met with, sometimes signed and 
sometimes not, for which I have been able to dis- 
cover no sufficient reason, founded on any differ- 
ence in the quality of their works. The signature, 
or the want of it, appears to me to have been 
owing only to chance or to caprice; but may 
perhaps arise from a different practice at the 
different periods of the artUt'a career, or to comply 
with the request of those for whom the pictures 
were painted. 

John Asselyn, called Crabetje. 
Cornelius Bega. 

Nicolas Berchem. When this excellent master 
has signed, he has done it for the most part in 
full, and in very beautiful letters*; at other 
times by monograms, equally well formed, 
and made by the combination of B with C, 

♦ More generally, the surname only is in full. — Trans. 
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or with N, which latter are the initials of 
Claas and Nicolaas, different pronunciations 
of his Christian name in Holland. 

Theodore Van Berghen. 

John and Andrew Both. 

Bartholomew Breemberg. 

Philip de Champaigne, not Champagne^ as one 
sees it always written. 

Christian William Ernest Dietrich, called Die- 
trici, when he has signed, has done it in a 
great many different ways, either in mono- 
grams or in full ; he puts a Y at the end of 
his name. 

A. Duck, misnamed Le Due. 

Govard Flinck. 

Francis Floris. 

N. Van Gelder. 

Gonzales Coques, called the Little Van Dyck. 

John Van Goyen. 

John Hackaert. 

Nicolas de Helt, called Stockade, 

Egbert Hemskerk, father and son. 

Gerard Van Harpe, a very excellent painter, and 
pupil of Rubens. He remained long unknown, 
from the rarity of his signatures. 

William and Jacob de Heusch. 

John Van der Heyden, whose inimitable works 
have no need of a signature. 

John Minderhout Hobbima. 

Hans Holbein. 

Melchior Hondecoeter. 

o 4 
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John Hughtenburg. 

Carl De Jardin, who, when he signed, generally 
did it in fiill, with Roman letters, coarsely 
and ill formed. 

John Lingelbach. 

Peter Van Lint. 

James Van Loo. 

Gabriel Metsu, whose signatures are in full, and 
in ill-formed ordinary letters, very rarely in 
Roman letters, but always with an 8 in place 
of a ^. 

Theobald Michau. 

Abraham Mignon. 

Frederick Moucheron and Isaac Moucheron. 

Gaspar Netscher. This wonderful artist has 
very seldom signed. 

Adrian and Isaac Ostade have more often signed 
than not; sometimes with initials, but ge- 
nerally in full. 

Egbert Van der Poel. 

Adam Pynacker, whose signatures are generally 
in fall, in common, ill-formed letters. 

Peter Quaast. 

John Erasmus Quellinus. 

Paul Rembrandt, who, when he signed, did it 
in full, in ordinary letters, rarely with initials, 
but almost always ill-formed, and generally 
with the year. 

Jacob Ruysdael.* 

* Generally with initials, or the last name in full, in ordinary 
letters, and with a long f. — Trans, 
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Godfrey Schalcken, whose signatures are gene- 
rally in full, in conunon letters cutting against 
the ground ; rarely with initials. 
Bartholomew Spranger. 

David Teniers, the younger, whose signatures 
are either in monograms or in full, with 
Eoman letters ; in either case carelessly. He 
has signed the most of his works. 
Gerard Terburg. 
Theodore Van Thulden. 
Lucas Van Uden. 

Adrian and William Van den Velde. * 
Ary de Voys, or De Vois, as I have seen it.f 
Simon de Vos, who signed often in full, in Roman 

letters. 
Anthony Waterloo. 
John Weenix. 
John Wils. 
John Wynants.J 

Although the above lists include the names of 
masters with whose works I am familiar, from 
having seen a great number of them, I pray the 
reader not to attach greater importance to them 
than I do myself, and to look upon them only as 
the result of numerous observations. I hold my 

• Sometimes with initials, and sometimes with the surname 
in full. — Trans. 

f I have seen it Voils on an early but authentic picture, not 
particularly remarkable for expression, and of a heavy empasto. 
— Trans, 

X Very frequently with the surname in full and the date. 

Trans, 
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self responsible only for the truth and fidelity with 
which they have been made, and I am always 
ready to profit by the discoveries which others may 
make from the numerous pictures that are un- 
known to me, although they may be opposed to 
what I have observed. 

But what I am anxious to recommend to the 
notice of those who inquire into this subject is, 
not to lose sight of the numerous original signa- 
tures, which unskilfuhiess, or the desire of gain, 
have altered, or obliterated. Nobody is ignomnt 
that the ^le trick of effax^ing signatures has often 
plunged into oblivion the memory of many an 
excellent artist, traces of whom are no longer to 
be found, except in the works of biographers. 
These have transmitted to us, along with the just 
eulogiums of their contemporaries, the names of 
many painters who have distinguished themselves 
among illustrious competitors, but whose works 
are no where to be found at the present day ! The 
Dutch school, so finiitful in excellent artists, ofiers 
numerous examples of this, among those pupils 
whose style and handling approached in some 
degree to those of painters of eminence. The 
signatures which bore evidence at once to the 
authenticity of their works and to their talents, 
have disappeared under the hands of men who 
have sacrificed their fame, without remorse, to the 
demon of cupidity. 

From what I have said it may be seen that most 
signatures are in full, or in initials, very rarely 
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in monograms; and that the masters who have 
employed hieroglyphics are veiy few. They are, 
DossOj who seems to have intended to unite 
hieroglyph with monogram, by passing a cross- 
bone through a D. Garofah^ whose name signifies 
in Italian the pinh^ which flower he has always 
employed for a signature. Laca Kranach^ who, 
as we have said, used a serpent winged, with a 
crown and ring. And Vinckmbooms^ who used a 
goldfinch on a tree, which is the meaning of his 
name in Flanders. 

I may mention, as a singularity among sig- 
natures, that I have seen that of Carl Du Jardin 
indented very deeply on the back of a very singular 
picture painted by him upon a thin plate of tin. 
The picture, which represented the Deluge, was 
remarkable from its having only one figure quite 
naked, and which formed a great point of light, 
while the rest of the picture was wrapt in a fright- 
ful obscurity of rain and tempest. But though it 
be possible to find pictures with authentic signa- 
tures on the back, 1 would guard my readers 
against an error into which many persons have 
been, and still are, led, by seeing the arms of 
the town of Antwerp branded with a hot iron on 
the back of certain old pictures painted on panel, 
and which they take for the authentic signature of 
some rare old master, or for an evidence of the 
value of the work. The truth is, that this mark 
was used to attest simply the goodness of the 
panels at the time when Antwerp enjoyed a repu- 
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tation for making them, and it was intended to 
maintain their quality by a species of assay like 
that which is applied to the precious metals. 

Although, knowing from experience the import- 
ance attached by young amateurs to a signature, I 
have intentionally extended this article beyond 
what might have been necessary, I would observe, 
that if we were considerate enough to esteem a 
picture only for its true merit, without troubling 
ourselves about the name which it bears, or, though 
habit prevent us from doing this, if we would 
render ourselves at least capable of reading the 
name of the master in the style and handling of 
the work, and not in the letters which we may find 
upon it, signatures would then be very unneces- 
sary.* But so long as true connoisseurs are so 
rare — so long as from fear of being deceived, we 
do not dare to praise a picture until we are assured 
that it is by a master who figures among those that 

* Whatever writers iriay say about indifTerence to one master 
more than another, the difference in the marketable value 
among them, which in some is 300 times what it is in others, 
must always give importance to the question who is the master 
of a picture. Besides the established reputation of the great 
masters is not without foundation, and their names afford a 
guarantee for the excellence of the wbrk to the young amateur. 
It will be observed, too, that all esteemed collections are chiefly 
composed of the works of those masters whose names are in 
request, and the author's collection shows that he leaned to the 
same fault, if it be one. 

When the name of a master is very evident, from the style 
and handling of a picture, the picture is said to be " signed all 
over." — Trans, 
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are much prized - nothing certainly can be more 
convenient than an original signature well ascer- 
tained ; for it establishes, without other proof, the 
authenticity of the picture with those who are 
accustomed to them. But it is of no use to the 
amateur whose untaught eye cannot decide whe- 
ther it is original or counterfeit, unless he shall 
have recourse to the judgment of another to deter- 
mine that, or resolve, if the picture be his own, to 
have the signature proved by spirit of wine, which 
removes new paint. Should he do this, it ought 
to be with great circumspection, seeing that this 
mordant destroys many old colours as well as new ; 
and certain artists have signed their pictures with 
colours so weak, and of so little body, that even 
fretting with the finger a little too roughly, in 
order tcf raise the varnish, might be sufficient to 
efface them. It is necessary, then, to be very cau- 
tious in such a case, lest a signature truly original 
should be obliterated by an imprudent trial, and be 
thereby erroneously held as having been a newly- 
fabricated one. It thus appears that we should in 
vain hope to discover in every case the author of a 
work from the signature upon it. 

I now come to the remaining subject to be 
treated of in this chapter, viz. the material on 
which a picture is painted ; and a few words will 
enable me to show that as little will that suffice to 
determine in every case the school to which a work 
belongs. I beg to premise, however, that a true 
connoisseur never looks at the back of a picture, 
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unless, perhaps, to ascertain what state of preserv- 
ation it is in. But in order to judge what it is, 
and from what country it comes, the picture itself 
is the only guide. I have never, therefore, been 
able to reconcile myself to the singular importance, 
which they usually attach in Germany to the 
material on which a picture is painted. There, 
scarcely has the amateur taken one in hand than 
he hastens to turn it over and examine it behind ; 
and it is not until after this preamble that, re- 
tracing his steps, he finishes where he ought to 
have begun, that is to say, by looking at the pic- 
ture ! The uselessness of such a practice becomes 
evident on considering what a number of materials 
have been used by the artists of all countries indis- 
criminately for painting upon. Pictures are found 
painted on paper, pasteboard, vellum, ivory, silk, 
plates of gold, silver, copper, tin, white iron, glass, 
china, marble, alabaster both white and coloured, 
porphyry, agate, jasper, touchstone, and a great 
many other stones, even those which rank amongst 
the precious ones ; for I have seen small pictures 
which were painted on garnets ; but canvass, wood, 
and sometimes copper, have been the materials 
usually employed for pictures of any size. 

Amongst the different substances, paper and 
pasteboard have been more particularly used for the 
studies of great artists in the different schools; 
vellum, ivory, silk, gold, silver, and the stones, 
as well as rare woods, by painters who aimed at 
.singularity, or at costliness, or extreme finish. 
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White iron has been used only by the Germans 
and some Italians, to supply the place of copper. 

Copper has been employed chiefly by the Fle- 
mish and the Dutch, but only for pictures of a 
small or medium size. 

Among the woods, fir, and other soft kinds, have 
been used only by the German and ItaKan painters. 
The last generally employ panels extremely thick, 
the back of which, in place of being sawn or 
planed, have been only dressed with the hatchet. 
The chestnut, employed very commonly by Italian 
painters, has been used also by the ancient German 
artists, and even by some of the Flemish about the 
same period ; a circumstance the more remarkable, 
as it seems to indicate that this wood, so common 
in Italy, must have been equally so in Germany 
and in the Low Countries in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, although it has become so rare 
there now. This idea seems to be supported by 
the circumstance, that, on taking down the royal 
castle of Tervuren, and some other very ancient 
chateaux in the Low Countries, the carpenter-work 
is found to be all of .chestnut. The use of oak, 
and that the choicest kind of it, seems to have been 
peculiar to the Flemish and Dutch painters, whose 
pictures are not found upon any other wood, ex- 
cept the very small number of the most ancient, 
which may be upon chestnut, as above mentioned. 
Oak panel is so esteemed among the German ama- 
teurs, where no ancient artist seems to have used 
it, that it becomes often in their eyes actually a 

*o 8 
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recommendation to a picture to be painted upon it. 
They give it the name of schiff-brettj i. e. shipwood, 
as if it were derived from old ships broken up. 

Finally, the Italians alone, and some Spaniards, 
render themselves remarkable by the employment 
of very coarse canvass, generally so ill-prepared 
that the threads may be counted through the paint- 
ing. Nay, the Italian canvass is sometimes so 
coarse, that it might more properly be called cloth 
of cord than of thread. 

I cannot terminate this article without correcting 
an error, too generally prevalent, even in the Low 
Countries and in Holland, through which many 
persons, otherwise sufficiently well informed upon 
the subject of pictures, are led to entertain a firm 
belief, that the material on which a picture is 
painted affects its merit and its price. Luckily, 
one part of these stand up for canvass, another 
part of them for panel. This division of opinion 
renders less dangerous a prejudice, of which a single 
sentence or two may show the absurdity. 

The three materials most usually employed for pic- 
tures in oil, are canvass, wooden panel, and copper. 
Each of these offers certain advantages, and has, at 
the same time, certain defects peculiar to it, which, 
upon the whole, are so well balanced between the 
three, as not to leave room for any decided pre- 
ference in favour of any of them. 

The copper is solid and united, but the dimples 
and bends to which it is subject are without a 
remedy; besides, it often throws out a verdigris, 
which blackens and absorbs the colours, and it 
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renders the transferring of the painting to canvass 
ahnost impracticable. 

Wood is united and solid, but it is liable to show 
the fibres and the pores through the colours, if they 
are not thick, especially if it has ever been floated. 
It is farther liable to shrink and split, to twist, and 
to separate where there are joints. 

Canvass, from its pliability, escapes well from 
risks, especially if it be well prepared. It facilitates 
the lining of the picture, and, when the colours are 
rolled outwards, the Carriage of it becomes easy, 
however large it may be. But the picture is very 
liable to crease, and to break, or crack, as well as to 
become sunk between the threads, and to be too easily 
affected by changes of the atmosphere. Thus the 
merits and defects of these three materials being 
pretty equally balanced, none of them deserves a 
preference over the others. 

Not to neglect any thing respecting materials 
upon which pictures have been painted, I have only 
farther to notice, that it is often found that even be- 
fore the discovery of painting in oil, the panel upon 
which very old pictures appear to have beeii painted 
has been first covered with a very thin canvass ; 
and that the wax, which, combined with other sub- 
stances, has given them their consistency and ex- 
treme hardness, has very commonly been used by 
the ancient artists as the ground on which they 
applied the gold leaf and other gilded ornaments, 
which, with singular oddity of taste, they often 
introduced in relief in their pictures. 

p 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
OP the famous balance composed by de piles fob 

ESTIMATING THE DIFFERENT DEGREES OF MERIT IN 
THE PRINCIPAL HISTORICAL PAINTERS. 

De Piles has composed a balance of painters ^ in 
which he presents, in alphabetical order, a certain 
number of distinguished painters, and determines 
the respective merit of each, in composition, design, 
colouring, and expression, by a comparative number 
of good marks, which can never go beyond eighteen, 
in any one of those four constituent parts of the art. 
This number of eighteen, according to De Piles, re- 
presents the highest degree of perfection to which the 
best work yet known has reached in any of the four 
parts : but he maintains, that we may see realised a 
nineteenth degree in each part, although no one has 
yet attained it; and he even supposes a degree beyond 
that, which he considers would be absolute perfec- 
tion, but which, according to him, we cannot com- 
prehend in its fiill extent. Watelet, in his " Dic- 
tionary of the Arts," speaks of this balance as a joke, 
and Don Pemety, in his, contents himself with say- 
ing, that the title of a balance of painters presents 
an idea that, to say the least of it, is incorrect. 
Even De Piles himself has the modesty to state, 
that his balance was an attempt, and that he made 
it rather for his own amusement than to influence 
the opinions of others. Still, however, in the de- 
ficiency of any other aid to instruction, and from 
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the pleasing hope which it holds out to the in- 
experienced, of easily acquiring a knowledge of the 
merit of the principal painters, it has come to be 
looked upon as very instructive and very useful, 
by most amateurs, who are accustomed to consult 
it as an oracle ; and that the more eagerly, because 
they believe they find there a just appreciation of 
the most distinguished Italian masters, whose pic- 
tures rarely come under their notice, so as to enable 
them to judge for themselves. It appears to me, 
therefore, that I cannot avoid inserting it, and 
giving it some consideration. 

BALANCE OF PAINTERS, COMPOSED BY DE PILES. 
From his Course of " Painting by Principles,^ 12mo. Paris, 1708. 





.2 


• 


1 


• 


Names of Painters most noted. 


i 

14 


p 


1 


1 
6 


Albano - . - - 


14 


10 


Albert Durer . - - 


8 


10 


10 


8 


Andrea del Sarto - - - 


12 


16 


9 


8 


Baroccio - - - - 


14 


15 


6 


10 


Bassano, J.- 


6 


8 


17 





Del Piombo, Sebastian 


8 


13 


16 


7 


Bellini, J. - 


4 


6 


14 





Bourdon - - - - 


10 


8 


8 


4 


Le Brun - - - - 


16 


16 


8 


16 


Calliari - - - - 


15 


10 


16 


3 


The Caracci - - - 


15 


17 


13 


13 


Corregio . - 

Daniel de Volterra - - - 


13 
12 


13 
15 


15 
5 


12 
8 


Diepenbeck - 

Domenichino . - - 


11 
15 


10 
17 


14 
9 


6 

17 


Giorgione - - - - 


8 


9 


18 


4 
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Names of Piinten tnoit noted. 




1 


} 


1 




6 


fl 


s 


Guercino .... 


18 


10 


10 


4 


Guido .... 





13 


9 


12 


Holbein .... 


9 


10 


16 


13 


John De Udina 


10 


8 


16 


3 


JordaeoB, Jacob ... 


10 


8 


16 


6 


Giordano, Luca ... 


13 


12 


9 


6 


Josepin .... 


10 


10 


6 


2 


Julio liomano - - - 


15 


16 


4 


14 


Lan franco .... 


14 


13 


10 


5 


Leonardo da Vind ... 


15 


16 


4 


14 


LiiciiB Van Leydeu - . - 


8 


6 


6 


4 


Mieiiael Angelo 


8 


17 


4 


8 


Caravagio .... 


6 


6 


16 





Mutiano Girolamo ... 


6 


8 


15 


4 


OttoVeniua .... 


13 


14 


10 


10 


OldPalma .... 


5 


6 


16 





Young Talma ... 


12 


9 


14 


6 


Pfirmcgiano .... 


10 


15 


6 


6 


I'aii! Veronese ... 


16 


10 


16 


3 


Franc«Bco Penni ... 





15 


8 





Pietro del Vaga 


rs 


16 


7 


6 


Pietro da Cortona - 


16 


14 


12 


6 


Pietro Perugino ... 


4 


12 


10 


4 


Polidore da Caravagio (Caldara) 


10 


17 





15 


Pordenone .... 


8 


14 


17 


a 


Poutbiis .... 


4 


15 


6 


6 


Poussin .... 


15 


17 


6 


15 


Primaticcio .... 


15 


14 


7 


10 


Raphael Sanzio 


17 


18 


12 


18 


Rembrandt .... 


15 


6 


17 


12 


Rubens - - . . 


18 


13 


17 


17 


Ft. SalvUti .... 


13 


15 


8 


8 


Le Sueur - . . . 


15 


15 


4 


15 


Teniers .... 


15 


12 


13 


6 


Pietro Teeta .... 


11 


15 





6 


Tintoretto .... 


15 


14 


16 


4 


Titian .... 


12 


15 


IS 


6 


Vanius .... 


13 


15 


12 


13 


VanE^ck .... 


15 


10 


17 


13 


Tadeo Zuccero 


13 


14 


10 


9 


Fred. Zuccero 


10 


13 


8 


8 
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The real knowledge, the impartiality, and the 
good faith, which I have found in the works ^of 
De Piles, inspire me with so much esteem for him, 
that I feel surprised how he could have hazarded 
so lightly, and especially how he could have put 
in print, a balance so liable to the objections of 
being neither complete nor correct. Its want of 
corectness appears in this, that the number of 
points are not for the most part conformable to the 
real merit of the respective painters to whom they 
are assigned, of which, among many others, the 
following examples will afford sufficient proof. 

Baroccio, that agreeable colourist, is limited to 
six points of approbation for colouring ; for which 
De Piles assigns seventeen to Bassano, although 
the latter again is very inferior therein to Sebastian 
Del Piombo, who has obtained sixteen. 

Le Brun, although inferior to Le Sueur in 
design, colouring, and expression, is yet placed 
above him in all those parts. 

The three Caracci are actually all ranked, with- 
out ceremony, on the same line, and so marked with 
the same points for all the qualifications. 

Giorgione has received nine points for design, 
for which Tintoretto, so often incorrect, has received 
no less than fourteen. 

Guido, that sublime artist, distinguished as the 
Painter of the Graces^ has only thirteen points for 
design, nine for colouring, and twelve for expres- 
sion ! He, to whom Bologna owes her " St. Peter 
Penitent," a chief work in art, and which Cochin, 

p 3 
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in his " Voyage Pittoresque^^^ proclaims to be the 
most perfect picture in Italy for all the parts of 
painting ! One is tempted to believe that De PUes 
did indeed wish to amuse himself at the expense of 
Guido, when he did not accord to him one single 
point for composition, while so many well composed 
works of this master are to be met with at Bologna, 
and in public galleries ; especially the Job which 
he painted for Bologna, and the admirable Assump- 
tion of twenty-six figures, life size, which he painted 
for Verona, and which alone are sufficient to im- 
mortalise him in that department of the art. 

Luca Giordano has received only nine points for 
colouring, while as many as sixteen have been 
given for this quality to Caravagio, whose colouring 
is so false with its black shadows and intolerable 
hardness. Leonardo da Vinci and Buonaroti have 
obtained only four each for this same colouring, for 
which Raphael has obtained twelve ! an allotment 
without a shadow of propriety. 

Francesco Penni, called II Fattore, has not 
received a single number for composition, although 
he painted the " Passage of the Red Sea," not to 
speak of his other works at Rome and elsewhere. 

Van Dyck, who was so correct and elegant a 
designer, obtains but ten points for that quality, 
while sixteen are allotted to Le Brun, fifteen to 
Pourbus, fourteen to Otto Venius, Pietro da Cor- 
tona, and Tintoretto, and even twelve to Teniers. 

De Piles is right in giving no points for colouring 
to Caldara, who, with the exception of his picture 
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of " The Bearing of the Cross " at Messina, painted 
nothing but bas-reliefs, and to Pietro Testa, who is 
known only as an engraver ; but he should not then 
have placed them amongst the famous painters, 
unless indeed he was of opinion that one can be a 
painter without employing colours. 

I cannot unagine how an author, otherwise so 
fair and equitable, has refused a single point for 
expression to Bassan, Bellini, and old Palma. 
Feeble they were, certainly, but not quite ciphers in 
this quality. He has done the same by Francesco 
Penni, the pupil and colleague of the great Raphael, 
many of whose works were finished by him after 
the death of the master. 

I am dissatisfied, also, with the small number of 
points, accorded for expression to several painters ; 
such as Paul Veronese, to whom he has given only 
three, and Jordaens and Teniers, so remarkable for 
the expression of their figures, to whom, notwith- 
standing, he has given but six points for this 
quality. 

I trust I have said enough already to show how 
far the balance of De Piles is from being correct. 
The reader will perceive, likewise, on casting a 
glance upon the list of names which it includes, 
how far it is from being complete. For he will 
perceive at once, that among the painters of his- 
tory, to whom alone it refers, there are many very 
distinguished ones who are not to be found in it, 
such as Furini, AUori, Bourdon, Schidone, Cave- 
done, Benedetti, Spagnoletto, Procaccini, Calabrese, 

p 4 
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Preti the Genoese, Murillo, Cignani, Andrea Sac- 
chi, — all Italian painters ; and Grayer, P. de Cham- 
paigne, Gonzales, Van Thulden, and many others, 
among the Flemings, with Lairesse and Eeckhout 
amongst the Dutch. 

Se.eing the incorrectness of the balance of De 
Piles, I employed myself during my travels in 
forming one after a manner of my own, and solely 
for my own satisfaction. My plan differs from that 
of De Piles in this, that in place of using four 
columns for composition, design, colouring, and 
expression, as he has done, I have employed five, in 
order to embrace more completely, without ambi- 
guity and without confusion, the eighteen depart- 
ments of painting, which contribute to the goodness 
of the subject, and to the goodness of its repre- 
sentation. These parts, it may be remembered, 
are, 1. Invention; 2. Composition; 3. Disposi- 
tion or Arrangement ; 4. Design ; 5. the Airs of 
the Heads ; 6. Expression ; 7. the Attitudes ; 8. 
Linear Perspective ; 9. Aerial Perspective ; 10. 
the Proper Colour; 11. the Local Colour; 12. the 
General Tone of Colour ; 13. the Clear-Obscure ; 
14. Transparency; 15. Harmony; 16. Effect; 
17. Empasto; and 18. Touch. Of these eighteen 
parts, the three first belong to the subject, and the 
five following to the design ; and I have retained 
the three columns allotted by De Piles for these 
departments, making only certain changes which 
appear to me to be necessary with regard to the 
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parts included under each. But I have not followed 
his arrangement in regard to the remaining ten 
parts, which all refer to the colouring. For several 
of these parts are independent of the others^ and 
many painters have excelled in some of them who 
have by no means succeeded in the others. In 
order, therefore, to mark such distinctions, I have 
adopted two columns for the parts which relate to 
colouring, instead of one as he has done. In the 
first of my columns, I include the proper colours 
and the transparency, with the general tone of 
colour upon which these two have great influence, 
and the empasto and the touch. Under my second 
column for colouring, I note the aerial perspective, 
the local colour, the clear-obscure, the harmony, 
and the efifect. 

I hope one day or other to be able to submit my 
balance to the public, when I have brought the 
numerous researches which I am making for it to a 
close, and when it has attained to such a degree of 
perfection as to be worthy of being laid before them. 
In the mean time, however, I cannot withhold myself 
from presenting my readers with a partial view 
of my plan, that they may compare the system on 
which it is formed with that of De Piles. At the 
same time, I am far from wishing to attach any 
importance to my judgment in this matter, and I 
offer it only for what it may be worth in the eyes 
of others, wthout making any pretensions to be 
considered an authority on the subject. 
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EXTRACT PROM MY BALANCE OF PAINTERS. 



Names of Painters. 


Invention, 
Composi- 
tion, 
Disposi- 
tion. 


Design, 
Airs of the 
Heads 
Linear 
Perspec- 
tive. 


Expres- 
sion, 
Attitudes. 


Proper 
(local) Co- 
lours, 
Transpa- 
rency, 
Tone of 
Colour, 
Empasto, 
and Touch. 


Local 
(aerial) 
Colours, 
Aerial Per- 
spective, 
Hannony, 
Clear Ob- 
scure. Ef- 
fect. 


AnnibalCaracci 

Corregio 

Van Dyck 

Raphael 

Rembrandt 

Rubens 

Titian 


19 
16 
19 
22 
16 
24 
16 


21 
19 
19 
23 
11 
18 
16 


18 
21 
19 
23 
16 
19 
14 


18 

21 
20 
20 
22 
22 
24 


17 
22 
22 
15 
20 
21 
18 



SUM OF MY MARKS AND OF THOSE OF DE PILES. 







Totals 














of De 








Totals 




Totals 


Piles for 


Totals 


Totals 


Totfl.1fl 


of the 


Names of Painters. 


of my 

Three 

first Co- 


Compo- 
sition, 
Design, 


of my 
Two 

last Co- 

1 


of De 
Piles for 
Colour- 


of my 
Five Co- 
lumns. 


Four 
Co- 
lumns of 
De 




lumns. 


and Ex- 


lumns. 


mg. 








• 








Piles. 






pression. 










Annibal Caracci 


58 


45 


35 


13 


93 


58 


Corregio 


56 


38 


43 


15 


99 


53 


Van Dyek 


57 


38 


42 


17 


99 


55 


Raphael 


68 


53 


35 


12 


103 


65 


Rembrandt 


43 


33 


42 


17 


85 


50 


Rubens 


61 


48 


43 


17 


104 


65 


Titian 


46 


33 


42 


18 


88 


51 



By comparing the total numbers given to each 
painter in my three first columns with the totals 
given to them by De Piles, in his corresponding 
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coluDcms for composition, design, and expression, 
and by comparing the totals in my two last columns 
with those given by De Piles in his corresponding 
column for colouring, it will be easy to bring out in 
what respects my opinions on the masters agree 
with his, and in what they differ. But it will be 
observed that my highest number being 24, and 
that of De Piles 18, the amount of my numbers 
ought always to be as 4 to 3 of De Piles, in order to 
equalise each column; and that in comparing his 
numbers for colouring with mine, it is necessary to 
double his, in order to equalise them, seeing that 
his single column for colouring stands for my two. 
In this manner it wiU be found, that on com- 
paring the totals of my three first columns with the 
two first and the fourth of De Piles, and the totals 
of my two last with his third column doubled, 
there will be produced the following result ; viz. 
To Annibal Caracci, an augmentation by me of 2 
points in his favour ; to Corregio, 5 J points of ad- 
vance ; to Van Dyck, 6 J points of advance ; to 
Raphael, a loss of 2f ; to Rembrandt, a loss of 1 
point ; to Rubens, a loss of 3 points ; and to Titian, 
2 points of advance. The result of my two last 
columns, as compared with the single column of De 
Piles for colouring, will be, to A. Caracci, a gain of 
^ of a point ; to Corregio, a gain of 3 points ; to 
Van Dyck, a loss of 3 J ; to Raphael, a gain of 3 
points ; to Rembrandt, 3^ points of loss ; to Rubens, 
2 J points of loss ; and a loss of 6 points to Titian.* 

* Having tried the above calculations, without bringing out 
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By this comparison, also, it appears that the Ca- 
.racci and Corregio gain on two of my columns, be- 
yond the estimate that De Piles has put upon them ; 
that, on the contrary, Rembrandt and Rubens lose 
on two columns, and that Van Dyck, Raphael, and 
Titian gain by one of my columns and lose on 
another. It further appears, that in the totals of 
my three first columns, including invention, design, 
and expression, Raphael occupies the first place, 
Rubens, the second, the Caracci the third. Van 
Dyck the fourth, Corregio the fifth, Titian the 
sixth, and Rembrandt the last ; while in the totals 
of my two last columns (which refer to colouring 
and its parts) Corregio and Rubens occupy the 
first place, Van Dyck, Rembrandt, and Titian the 
second, and the Caracci and Raphael the third. 

It is proper to observe, that I have formed my 
estimate of the masters from the greatest num- 
ber of their most important works that I could 
meet with, and not from any single specimens, 
otherwise Annibal Caracci (to give an example) 
would have been entitled to twenty points for each 
of the parts of colouring, if I had founded my ap- 
preciation of him on the two admirable examples 
of his in the Dresden Gallery alone. 

I may add, in explanation of my balance, that by 
the word design, in my second column, I mean the 



exactly the same results as in the text, probably owing to the 
different maximum of points adopted in the two balances, I 
think it proper to allow them to stand as set down by the author. 
— Trans, 
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tracing of the contours of objects and their parts, 
dead or alive, without reference to the movement of 
the body, or to the operations of the mind in such 
as are living. By the airs of the heads, in the same 
column, I understand the physiognomy or particu- 
lar features which men have from nature. Linear 
perspective is placed in the same column with these, 
because it affects these contours and features in 
proportion to the distance of the objects. The 
three parts comprised in this second column give 
the form, the individual character, and the propor- 
tion of all objects. 

The expression and the attitudes, again, which 
are placed in the third column, cause the forms to 
speak and to act. They are so inseparable in most 
human emotions, that expression, if represented 
without attitude, would lose a great part of its 
truth and energy. It would be a very great error 
to confound expression with mere form and feature 
(that is, with the airs of the heads) ; or attitude 
with the simple position of figures in repose. Both 
of them have their source in, and are as variable 
and fugitive as, the circumstances which give rise 
to the thoughts and affections of the mind. In a 
word, my second column is set apart for the body, 
my third for the mmd.* 

* It may be proper to observe, that expression is understood 
to mean the feeling displayed throughout the whole of the 
form, not merely the expression of the face, which last is more 
properly called llie passion. Hence the phrase, the expressions. 
— Translator. 

*p 7 
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With regard to the remaining columns, every 
impartial reader ^ see from my sketch itself the 
importance of having at ieast two columns for the 
colouring. For Titian, who obtains the maximum 
of twenty-four numbers in my fourth column, 
(for his excellence in the proper colour, transpa- 
rency, and other parts therein included,) has only 
eighteen in my fifth column for aerial perspective, 
aerial colours, clear-obscure, harmony, and effect. 
Nay more, if I had included Caravagio, I would 
have given him twenty points in my fourth column, 
and scarcely three in my fifth. I am unable to 
understand, therefore, how De Piles could have be- 
stowed upon him sixteen in his column for colouring 
out of his maximum of eighteen, unless his opinion 
was formed only upon his proper colour, without 
regard to the other parts of colouring, on which 
depends conformity to nature. 

In my fourth column I have placed transparency 
along with the proper colours of the foreground, 
because it ought always to accompany them, and I 
have added to these the general tone of colour, be- 
cause they have a very great effect upon it. As to 
the empasto and the touch, which I have also placed 
in the same column, amateurs and connoisseurs 
will agree, whatever modem painters may think, 
that they contribute most essentially to good re- 
presentation in a picture, and, consequently, to the 
merit of the artist. The importance attached to 
them by true connoisseurs, both with respect to 
the goodness of a work, and for the discovery of 
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the master, would have been suflGlcient reason for 
placing them where I have, even if what is con- 
tained in my second chapter had not made it im- 
perative on me. I have there shown, that although 
these two parts of the art be only manual, they are 
subject to rules and principles, and ought by no 
means to be looked upon as mere matter of caprice ; 
for, under the firm and skilful hand of an able and 
judicious artist, they may contribute very much to 
the perfection of every picture, and to that decep- 
tions imitation of objects which alone can produce 
the magical illusion that is the true aim of the 
painter. But a touch, made without meaning, and 
disconformable to the nature of objects, cannot but 
miss the imitation of them, and, by consequence, 
make a bad picture. In like manner a had' empasto 
may spoil the best imagined work and the best de- 
sign, as may be shown from a thousand examples. 

It is necessary to inform the reader that my last 
column does not refer to the clear-obscure of a 
single figure or more, nor to that of one, or even 
of several planes, but to the general clear-obscure, 
which is the result of all the subordinate lights and 
shadows on all the figures, objects, and planes in 
the picture. And I conclude by remarking, in re- 
gard to this last column, that although the clear- 
obscure as I have said, has a very great effect upon 
the harmony, while both contribute in the highest 
degree to the effect of a picture, yet these three 
parts, which are all included in this column,- are 
quite distinct from each other ; for nothing is more 
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common than to see pictures full of agreement and 
harmony, but in which nevertheless the clear- 
obscure is very feeble, and which have therefore no 
effect ; and, on the other hand, it is equally common 
to meet with pictures that have abundance of fac- 
titious effect, although the clear-obscure in them is 
false, and they are altogether without harmony. 
I have also seen more than one picture, in which, 
though there was nothing to object to the clear- 
obscure, the bad selection of the proper colours 
rendered the effect displeasing. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

OF THE PRICES AT WHICH THE PICTURES OP THE 
MOST DISTINGUISHED FLEMISH, DUTCH, AND GERMAN 
MASTERS HAVE BEEN SOLD. 

Numberless difficulties are encountered in the at- 
tempt to fix with precision the value of the works 
of the difierent masters. The first of these, and 
the greatest, arises at the very source from which 
the best information ought to be obtained, ^. e. in 
the catalogues of public sales, in which great names 
are given to pictures to which they have no title, 
in order to make them pass for good; pompous 
eulogiums are pronounced on such as may be ori- 
ginal, without any mention being made of their 
ruinous condition; no notice is taken whether a 
picture that truly belongs to the master to whom 
it is attributed be not a very early work, and in his 
bad manner ; and copies are even shamelessly passed 
ofi^ as originals. This disingenuous conduct on the 
part of the framers of catalogues is never of any 
real service to a sale, but, on the contrary, must 
injure it as soon as it is noticed, by casting a doubt 
even on those articles that are correct. But to 
such as look back to these catalogues for inform- 
ation in regard to the real prices of pictures it is a 
great source of embarrassment, for they sometimes 
find that of two pictures bearing the same name, 

Q 
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nearly similar in size, and which seem from the 
description to be of nearly equal merit, the one has 
been sold for many thousands of francs, while the 
other has scarcely brought as many hundreds. A 
circumstance wearing so little the appearance of 
truth, scarcely, indeed, disturbs the ideas of the con- 
noisseur, who knows what to think of it, and who 
looks upon the highest price as indicating which 
was the real picture of the master ; but it might 
mislead an inexperienced amateur into imagining 
that the price of pictures was arbitrary, and 
depended on the chance of sales, unless he were 
made aware that the value of works undoubtedly 
true and good is too generally known, and has too 
little variation to be subject to such accidents, 
when the sale has sufficient attraction to induce the 
attendance of amateurs. 

Another difficulty, by no means inconsiderable, 
arises from the difference in the prices of pictures, 
and in the tastes for certain masters that prevail in 
different countries. To prevent any one being 
misled, therefore, it is proper to intimate that in 
my estimate of prices I refer exclusively to those 
of France, Holland, the Low Countries, and Ger- 
many ; but have not taken into account those of 
Russia, nor, especially, the high prices, so little 
known elsewhere, but which are obtained for chef- 
d^ceuvres in England, where wealth is so common, 
that it is much easier there than elsewhere for 
people to gratify their taste at any price, and where 
rich amateurs refuse to admit into their collections 
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any picture which has not sufficient merit to be 
worth a very large sum ; a circumstance as fortu- 
nate as honourable to the art and its productions I 
The English amateur, therefore, into whose hands 
my list of prices may come, must be made aware 
that, though he may make use of it every where 
else with advantage, it will not answer for his own 
country, where he wiU find that in the public sales 
pictures of the highest class bring far beyond the 
estimate I have put upon them.* 

A third difficulty, and one which cannot be 
avoided, is the continued increase in the price of 
works of art, for which I have accounted in my 
eighteenth chapter. This consideration, however 
little it may be gratifying to my feelings as an 
author, makes it apparent to me, that whatever 
trouble I may have taken in fixing the prices in my 
list, it must become useless in the course of a cer- 
tain number of years. 

But a difficulty of far greater importance arises 
from many excellent masters among the Dutch 
having left so few of their works behind them, that 
their names are scarcely known beyond the limits 
of their own country ; and these it has, therefore, 
been impossible to estimate, for want of sufficient 
grounds to proceed upon. It appears to me that I 
shall do a service to every amateur, by giving here 
the names of the principal masters of this class, 

* The expense of carriage, the dutj, the importer's expenses 
and often those of cleaning, &c., are to be added to the ^rst 
price of pictures when imported into this country. — Trans. 
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with which I am acquainted, whose works have so 
much merit, and are of such rarity, that it is a 
piece of great good fortune to fall in with them. 
They are Abraham Genoeh^ an excellent landscape 
painter, whose pictures, possessed of the most at- 
tractive colouring and the most delicate touch, are 
almost always sold under other names ; John fVilSy 
from whose great talent in landscape, Berchem, his 
illustrious pupil, drew such store of instruction' ; 
John WouvemianSj who died too young for his own 
fame and that of painting, since the few works 
which his short career allowed him to complete are 
commonly sold for those of his brother Philip, to 
whose own they are very little inferior ; Nicolas de 
Helt {Stockade)^ a Dutch painter, as distinguished 
for his beautiful colouring as for the exquisiteness 
of his pencil, whom Italy appropriated to herself 
on account of his rare talent, so that one now seeks 
in vain for his works in his native country ; Theodore 
Keyser^ of whom the Mus^e at Paris possesses two 
rare and precious examples ; Samuel Hoogstraeten ; 
Peter Van der Leew^ whose works commonly pass 
for those of Adrian Van den Velde ; Van Geel^ who 
has approached so near to Metsu; TiliitSj whose 
pictures are sold for those of William Mieris, and 
sometimes for those of Ary de Voys ; and Van 
Deuren^ who has followed with so much success in 
the footsteps of Schalcken and Metsu. The best 
thing an amateur can do, when he meets with a 
picture of these rare masters, is to compare its 
merit with one by some of the masters whose prices 
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are known, and to whom it most nearly approaches, 
and in this manner estimate its value by approxi- 
mation. There is another class amongst the good 
Dutch masters, whose pictures become very diffi- 
cult to value, because, being painted with extreme 
finish, they generally consist of small and unimpor- 
tant compositions, and seldom of such pictures as 
are called capital; from which it happens that these 
Ijtet appear so rarely in public sales, that there are 
not to be found sufficient instances by which to 
estimate the price. Of this kind is William Van 
Aelstj a truly wonderful painter of still life, who has 
caused me a deal of research before I could enter 
him in my list of prices^ oil acecmnt of his large com- 
positions being so rare, that I have not found them 
in the recent catalogues, although in the year 1687 
his good compositions had already attained to the 
price of 400 florins*, in the same sales at which 
" The Painter in his Studio,** by Gerard Dou sold 
for only 250 florinsf J And capital pictures by 
Mieris, Philip Wouveitnans, Terburg, De Heem, 
Weenix, Potter, and oiher great masters, were as 
low in proportion. 

I had long entertained the idea of making a list 
of prices for myself from those of the sales at which 
I had been present, and from those of the collection 
of Hoet, and numerous catalogues from different 
coimtries, containing the prices and the names of 
the purchasers, which I possess ; but as the sales 
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which I have attended, besides those in the Low 
Countries, have been only the principal ones that 
have taken place in Holland during the last eighteen 
years, five or six at Paris, and a dozen in Germany, 
I prefer having recourse to the list furnished by 
M. Le Brun, the author of the ^* Gallery of Painters,'* 
who, during a long period, has been a most exten- 
sive dealer in pictures in all parts of Europe, and 
who possesses the most complete collection of priced 
catalogues that is known. It will be observed, 
however, that I have departed from his list in some 
instances, in which I had obtained information sub- 
sequent to his publication, or to which he had not 
access. I have marked with an asterisk (*) as well 
these articles as many other names which I have 
added to it. My additions wi^ show how much the 
values have increased in many instances during the 
twelve years that have elapsed since the publication 
of Le Bran's " GaUery" in 1796. f 

It will be evident that it would have been very 
difficult, and, indeed, impossible, to give in detail 
the particular prices of all the pictures of each 
master, according to their greater or less degree of 
perfection and importance. I therefore confine 
myself to a single price for each master, and that 
is the highest known price to which his highest 
class and most important pictures, painted in his 
best manner, and at the period of his greatest 
vigour, have yet attained. But my list contains a 

t M. Burtin's work bears the date of 1808. 
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small number of exceptions to this rule in regard 
of certain most eminent masters, when it is of con- 
sequence to fix; a price for their small works, and 
their large ones, separately. 

The prices will afford to the amateur a standard 
by which he may estimate the productions of every 
master according to their intrinsic value, and in 
proportion to their degree of merit relatively to the 
pictures contained therein. For example, I have 
seen in Holland, a picture worse than indifferent, 
which public opinion, and the undoubted sig- 
nature, showed to be by Berchem, but by Ber- 
ehem while he was yet in his boyhood. It was 
sold for a ducat, (more than it was worth, as I 
think,) while I have seen another by the same 
master, and of nearly the same size, but in his 
best manner, and of his best time, sell for 800 
louis-d'or, and even that appeared to me below 
its real value. 

But when I say in general terms that all the 
prices in my list indicate the highest sale prices for 
pictures of the highest class, the most capital, and 
painted in the best manner of each master, it will 
be evident that I speak of those only which have 
been subjected to the test of the sales ; and as ;a 
matter of course, that I do not at all mean my es* 
timate to apply to certain wonders of art, which, so 
far from having come under the hammer have con- 
stantly adorned royal collections, public galleries 
or the seats of illustrious and powerM families. 
I am equally far from intending to set a price 
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upon the most important and chief works of the 
most distinguished masters, the incomparable merit 
and extreme rarity of which place them absolutely 
above all price, and of which no public sale has 
contained any example ; such as the most capital 
works of Rubens, Van Dyck, and John Van Eyck, 
amongst the Flemings ; of Gerard Dou, old Mieris, 
Metsu, Gaspar Netscher, Rembrandt, and Du Jar- 
din, amongst the Dutch ; or of Albert Durer, and 
Hans Holbein, among the German painters. Nor 
does my list apply to the altogether extraordinary 
prices that may have been obtained for some single 
picture or other, which a master, otherwise indif- 
ferent, has hit off, as if by chance, surpassing him- 
self without well knowing how. I have seen such 
a picture, by Peter Bloot, at Rotterdam, which has 
been sold for many thousands of florins, on account 
of its singular merit and first-class quality, al- 
though the highest price of the works of this mas- 
ter, according to such Dutch catalouges as I have 
met with, does not exceed 151 florins. 

In the small number of cases in which recent 
sales offer no example of the master by which to 
fix the price, I have estimated him by his merit 
relatively to other masters, and the prices of both 
in the old catalogues; not neglecting to consider 
also prices obtained by private sale. But the in- 
trinsic merit of the master has in such case been 
my principal guide. 

In conclusion, I have one observation to offer to 
the inexperienced, which is not always to believe 
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absolutely that the amount of the price indicates the 
degree of excellence of the masters. By no means ! 
Rarity, caprice, fashion, and sometimes chance 
itself, especially in public sales, too often play 
their part in favour of some one master or other, 
to admit of people always considering the real 
merit of each. 

In my list I have reduced the prices which M. 
Le Brun states in louis-d'or, or in Dutch florins, 
to the livre tournois. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST, 

CONTAINING 

THE NAltES OF MOST OF THS BEST FLEMISH, DUTCH, AXD 
GERMAN PAINTBRS, WITH THE HIGHEST PRICES AT WHICH 
THEIB PICTURES HAVE BEEN SOLD. 

Note. ^-The list given by M. Burtin is stated bj him to be 
founded on that of Le Brun, to which he makes certain additions, 
besides altering some of the prices. These additions and alter- 
ations are marked thus * before the name, as in the original work. 
LeBrun's " Gallery" was published in 1796, and M. Burtin's work 
in 1808, and their prices are now, in many instances, valuable 
rather as matter of curiosity, than as a guide to the prices of 
the present day. Since the date of M. Burtin's work, however, 
another has been published at Paris, by M. Gault de Saint 
Germain, in which he gives a list of various prices at the most 
important public sales in France, from that of the Countess de 
Verrue, in 1737, down to the date of his publication in 1818. 
He states that he includes among these Le Brun's prices, but he 
gives no mark by which to distinguish them. Saint Germain's 
list seems to afford, to the curious, so desirable a body of facts, 
for the purposes of comparison, that the translator has taken 
the liberty of introducing it here in addition to M. Burtin's, 
thus exhibiting a progressive list of prices on the Continent, at 
the most important public sales, from the year 1737 to the year 
1818. Saint Germain states, that the prices in his list reach 
from the medium prices upwards to the highest known. 

The prices first mentioned after each name in the list are 
M. Burtin's. All that follow are Saint Germain's, before which 
a G. is placed. 

The prices are stated in livres tournois in both the original 
works. The livre, as near as possible, corresponds to a franc, 
81 livres being equal to 80 francs. The prices are here 
reduced to English money, taking the livre at 10c?. sterling, 
and 24 of them to the pound sterling, and striking off all the 
odd shillings. A pound sterling may sometimes, according to 
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the rate of exchange, be worth 25 livres (or francs), but the 
rate adopted affords a safe and sufficient approximation for any 
purpose the list of prices can now serve, and it agrees better 
with the Dutch currency, in which one generally gets 12 florins 
of 20d, each to the pound sterling, answering exactly to 24 
livres at lOd, — Translator, 

A. 

* Aelst, WilHam Van, 150/. G. SSL 150/. 
Aertsen, Peter. G. 6L 4/L 2L 
Aldegraff. G. 4L 201. 41/. 

Asch, Peter John Van, 75/. 

Asselyn, John, 166/. G. 83/. 125/. 166/. 

B. 

Backhuysen, Ludovic, SSSL G. 208/1 2501 291L 333/1 

* Balen, Henry Van, 150/1 G. 8SL 4U 12/. 8L 4/. 

Saint Germain states they are very much fallen in France. 
Bamboccio, Peter de Laar, SSL G. 25L SL 

* Beerestraten, Alexander, 66L 

Bega, Cornelius, 100/. G. 25/. 41/. 100/. 

Berchem, Nicolas, 333/. 1000/. G. 125/. 166/. 208/. 

250/. 625/. 750/. 1000/. ; 399/. 145/. 133/. Sale of M. 

La Perriere, 1817. Nos. 11, 12, 13. of Catalogue. 
Bergen, Theodore Van, 83/. G. 4/. 41/. 83/. 
Berkheyden, Job and Gerard, 62L G. 4/. 5/. 62L 
Bloemaert, Abraham, 50/. G. 2/1 3^ 50L 
Bloemen, Peter Van, 33/. G. 5L SL SSL I have seen 

admirable pictures of this master, which, though esteemed, 

were not high priced. G. 
Boll, Ferdinand, 125/. G. 33/. 83/. 125/. 

* Boonen, Arnold, 62/. 

Both, John and Andrew, small, 375/., capital, 500/. G. 83/. 
125/. 333/. 416/. 460/. Sale of M. de la Pierriere, 1817- 
Bout, and Baudewyns, 20/. G. 3/. 4/. 20/. 
Brakenburg, Renier, 20^. G. 4/. 5L SL 20/. 

* Bramer, Leonard, 50/. G. 2/. 5/. 41/. 
Bray, Solomon, 41/. G. SL 20/. 41/. 
Breenberg, Bartholomew, 500/. G. 6/. 33/. 50/1 

Q 6 
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Le Brun says that they have fallen, but that they will rise 
again. Their celebrity has been the cause of their fall ; for 
those of an argentine tone are so attractive, that they for- 
merly rose to an exorbitant price, and that has brought out 
all those of his inferior manner, which are of a brownish- 
red, or of a grey, cold, stony, and monotonous tone, like 
those in the Mus^e at Paris. But I agree with M. Le Brun 
that the best will again rise. — Burtin. 

Brekelankamp, SQL G. 4/. 16/. 50/. 

Bril, Paul, fallen from 125/. to 41/. The fall is caused by the 
green and cold general tone, and the hard and cut-out con- 
tours. They are sustained by the very good little figures 
made by other artists, particularly by the Italians. — B. 

Brauer, Adrian. Three to four figures, 150L G. 62/. 
83/. 150/. Sale of M. de La P. 100/. Ditto, No. 15/. 

Brueghel, John, called Velvet. Fallen from 250L to 125/. 
and less ; some even to 10/. G. 125/. 208/. 250/. 12/. 
8/. 4/. 3/. 21. 

The fall is greater than is just. Some of the works of 
Brueghel are remarkable for richness of composition, good 
arrangement, figures well designed, well balanced, lively 
and speaking, and a touch clean, intelligent, delicate, and 
smooth, although red dresses sometimes prevail over-much, 
and the distances are somewhat too blue. — B, 

C. 

* Camphuy sen, Theodore Raphael, 200/: G. 25L 41/. 166/. 
Capelle, John Van, 70L 

Champaigne, Philip, 250/. compositions ; 150/. portraits. 

G. Historical, 41/. 125L 166/. 250/. ; portraits, 8/. 16/. 

41/. 125/: 
Coedyck, N. N. 400/. 

Coques, Gonzales, 300/. G. 83/. 166/. 250/. 291/. 
Coxcie, Michael. G. 125/. 166/. 333/: 375/ 
Grayer, Gaspar, 416/. G. 20/. 83^: 416/. 500/. 625/. 

* Cuyp, Albert, 416/. G. 250/. 291/. 333/: 416/. 

D. 

Decker, C, lOOL G. 25/. 41/. 83/. 

* Delen, Theodore Van, 100/: G. 33/, 37/. 41/. 
Diepenbeeck, Abraham, 300/. G. Fallen in France from 

333/. to 20/. SL and 4/. 
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* Dietrici, Christian William Ernest, 500/. 

M. Le Brun says, that 166/. is the highest price which 
he has yet fetched, but that he must become much dearer. 
For my part, I do not hesitate to declare, that the eminent 
merit of this great artist has always struck me the more, 
because his rare talent extends to all subjects, from the 
pastoral to the highest historical, and because among the 
painters of the eighteenth century he alone has so fully 
come up to the true and magical colouring of the two pre- 
ceding centuries, as to prove that the colours used by the 
great old painters are not altogether lost. — B. 

Does, James Van der, 100/. G. 12/. 41/. 100/. 

Does, Simon Van der, 83/. G. 4/. 33/. 83/. 

* Dou Gerard. One figure, half-length, 500/. ; a composition, 

1750/. G. Simple composition, 125/. 166/. 250/. 333/. 
500/. ; capital, 625/. 833/. 1250/. 1666/. 
Due, John Le, 162/. G. 4/. 8/. 20/. 41/. 166/. 

* Durer, Albert, 500/. 

The works of this master are so much confined to public 

• galleries, that I have never yet seen an imdoubted one in 

in private catalogues. The only real picture by Albert 

Durer, to the price of which I am able to speak, is a small 

half-length portrait of a woman, which was bought by an 

Englishman at Dusseldorff, in 1780, for 500 guineas B, 

Query. For guineas read florins, or thalers? — Transl, 

Vandyck, Anthony. A half-length portrait, 400/. ; compo- 
sition, 1500/. G. Portraits, 20/. 33/. 125/. 416/. A 
grand composition, 500/. 625/. 1666/. 

The compositions of this master are so rare, and are so 
entirely removed from circulation, that I may say in truth 
that I have met with only one undoubted one in public 
sales. All the rest which I have seen announced in his 
name were evidently not by him. 

Vandyck, Philip, 166. G. 33/. 41/. 166/. 

E. 

Eekhout, Gerbrant Van den, 250/. G. 16/. 20/. 29/. 

33/. 125/. 250/. 

Elsheimer, Adam, 250/. G. 20/. 41/. 250/. 

Everdingen, Aldret.Van. Not so dear as Jacob Ruysdael, 
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hj£ sehohuTy altbou^ as good, and eyen better, tiiaii he. I 
haTe Been pictores of aoch metity and so admirable bj 
Everdingeo, that I cannot aToid phudng him in the first 
rank of kndscape painters ; and I am convinced that no 
one can do othenriae, bat from fashion or firom ignorance. 
— B. 
Ejck, John, and Hubert Van. G. SSL 208iL dd3iL 416/. 
500/. 

F. 

Falens, Charles Van, 41/L G. Fallen in France firom 41/. 

to 8/. and 41. 
Ferg, Francis Paul, 150/. 
Flamael, Bertholet, 166/. Bat he is worth more. 

* Flinck, Govaert Same as G. Van den Eekhout G. 33/. 

37/. 41/. 166/. 333/. 

* Francks, Sebastian, 89/. G. Fallen from 125/. to 41/. 

20/. and 4/. 

The other Francks at all prices. 
Fjt, John, SSL G. 8/. 33/. 83/. 

G. 

Gelder, Arnold, 150/. G. 41/. SSL 150/. 

Glauber, John, 250/. G. 250/. Fallen, to the great regret 

of true connoisseurs, to 16/. 12L SL and 4/. 
Gojen, Van, 62/. G. 4U 44/. 62L Fallen, with justice, 

to 20/. SL 4/. and 2L 

H. 

* Hackaert, John, 150/. G. 20/. 41/. 150/. 
Hals, Frank, 50/. G. 12/. 33/. 41/. 50/. 

Heem, John David de, 213/. G. 83/. 125/. 213/. Fallen 

to 20/. 12/. and 8/. 
Heist, Bartholomew Van der, 416/. G. 416/. Fallen to 

50/. 20/. 16/. 

* Harp, Gerard Van, 166/. 

Hcusch, WiUiam de, 100/. . G. 25L SSL 37/. 41/. 100/. 
Heyden, John Van der, 833/. G. 291/. 333/. 875/. 416/. 
625/. 833/. 
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* Hobbima, Minderhout, 500/. G, 2911 333/. 375/. 416/. 

625/. He will rise one daj, perhaps, to 833/. 1200/. 
Hoeck, John Van, 125L G. 12/. 16/. 20/. 83/. 125/. 
Hoet, Gerard, 71/. G. Fallen in France from 41/. and 

SSL to 8/. 61. 4/. 3/. and 21. Small compositions. 
Holbein, Hans, 500/. G. 83/. 213/. 416/. 500/. 625/. 

* Honde, Koeter Melchior, 183/. G. Fallen from 183/. to 

12/. and 8/. 

* Hooge, Peter de, 250/. G. 83/. 125/. 166/. 
Hughtenburg, John Van, 125/. G. Grand compositions, 

41/. 83/. 125/: ; inferior, 50/. 33/. 12/, 41. 

* Hujsmans, Cornelius, called De Malines, 50/. G. 4/. 20/. 

41/. 50/. 
Huysum, John Van, 500/. G. 125/. 166/. 250/. 333/. 
416/. 500/. 

I 

J. 

Jardin, Carl Du, 833/. G. 20/. SSL 50/. 416/. 833/. 
Jordaens, Jacob, 300/. G. 8/. 33/. 125/. 300/. 

K. 

Kalf, Wimam,'50/. G. 50/. 33/. 3/. 2/. 

Kierings, Alexander, 100/. G. Fallen from 125/. to 25/. 

20/. 16/. and 4/1 Has continued to fall for a long time. 
Klomp, Albert, 35/. G. 20/. 8/. 4/. SL 
Koning, John de, 200/. 

I know landscapes by a De Koning, in the style of 

Rembrandt, but I do not know whether he is called John, 

as M. Le Brun calls him, or Philip. — B. 
Koning, Solomon de, 100/. G. 100/. 25L 8/. 

L. 

Lairesse, Gerard, 416/. G. Fixed at 416/. by M. Le Brun ; 
54/. at the sale of R. de Boisset; 400/. at the sale of 
Julienne. Fallen since that more than three fourths. 

* Lie V ens, John, 366/. 

Limburch, Henry Van, 100/. G. 100/, Fallen in France 
to 25/. 12/. 8/. 

*Q 8 
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Lin, Jobn Van, 41IL 

Lingelbftch, JohB, 200^ O. 200/. Fill6iito41/. SU 251. 
12/. 4L 

* LoO) Jacob Van, Dutch school, 751, 

Little known in France, where he 10 confounded with the 
French Tan Loo. — B* 
Loutherbourg, Philip 3^ IG6L 

M. 

Mabuse, John de, 62/. 125/. 

Maes, or Maas, Nicolas, 83/. G. 83/. 41/. 20/. 12/. 8/. 

♦ Meer, John Van der, 250/. G. 250/. 208/. 125/. 6/. 

* Metsu, GabrieL A half-length figure, 250/. A composition, 

1083/. G. Grand composition, " The Green Market at 
Amsterdam," 1075/. ; sale of De Gagnay, 53/. 227/. 308/. 
415/. 262L 249/. 283/.; catalogues of Prince de Conti 
de Julienne de Gersaint, De Peilhon, De Ghoiseul, 229/. ; 
being a composition of three figures at M. de la Perierre's. 
His most finished works are as rare, and worth as much, as 
those of Grerard Dou and Mieris. — B» 

Meulen, Anthony Francis Van der, 300/. G. 133/. 291/. 
125/., fallen to 25/. 20/. 8^ 4/L and 8/. Small compo- 
sitions. 

Michau, Theobald, 33/. G. 33/L 12L SL 4/. 2/. 

Miel, Jan, 125/. G. 125/. 75/. 83/. Catalogues of Gai- 
gnat, Choiseul, Conti. 

Mieris, Francis, Old. The same price as Gerard Dou. 
G. 208/. 166/. 20L 

♦ Mieris, Francis, Young, 150/. G. 150/, 166/. 
Mieris, WiUiam Van, 208/. G. 208i 83/. 37/. 

* Mignon, Abraham, 250/. G. 250/. 20/. 8/. 4/. 3/. 
Mille, Francesco, 50/. G. 50/. 25/. 16/. 

♦ Mol, Peter Van, 583/. G. 125/. 20/. 8/. 4/. 3/. 
Moor, Carl de, 166/. G. 1661 SI. 50/. 12/. 
Moreelze, Paul^ 300/. 

Moucheron, Frederick and Isaac. With Adrian Van de 
Velde's figures, 250/., and with those of Lingelbach or 
Kalmbrecker, 187/. 

Murant, Emmanuel, 50/. G. 50/. 20/. 8/. 4/. 
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Neveu, Mathew, 621. G. 621. 

Neefs, Peter (old), 150/. G. 150L 116/. 75/. 4U 34/L 
The works of the son are so inferior to those of the father, 
as not to be worth a half. — B. 

Neer, Arnold Van der. Those of small form 83/. ; capital, 
150/. G. Grand compositions, 150/. 62/. 50/. 166/. 

Inferior, 8/. 4/. A moonlight (capital) lately sold for 500/., 
which shows how much the price of pictures is increased 
since Le Brun published his work. — B. 

Neer, Eglon van der, 250/. G. 250/. 83/. 33/. 16/. 

Netscher, Gaspar. A half-length figure, 300/. A capital 
composition, 625L G. Larger compositions, 625L 146/. 
551. 751. 50/. 291/. 74/. 661. 100/. Catalogues Boisset, 
Gaignat, Poulain, Peilhon, Clairon, Conti. 

I have found it difficult to fix a price in this case, because 
of the extreme rarity of well-authenticated works of this 
artist, and of the demand for them, which causes those of 
his son Constantine to be substituted for his. This 
becomes more easy, since in Holland the Christian name 
of the father is written Caspar, so that they have both 
the same initial, which the son has put before his name 
in most of his works, while the father has left most of 
his unsigned. This last circumstance gives opportunity 
for other substitutions, in which there is but little resem- 
blance to this great master. All the pictures truly worthy 
of Giispar Netscher are of a most charming and natural 
colour, with figures beautiful, elegknt, easy, und full of 
very graceful expression, as one would expect from a man 
who lived always amongst the great ; and though they are 
scarcely above ten inches high, they seem larger, from 
their dignity and proportions. The clear obscure is so ex- 
quisite that they appear really and absolutely relieved. As 
to execution, his works equal the best of Mieris and Gerard 
Dou for precious finish, and they even exceed them, by a 
touch more easy, smooth, and large, and by better vanish- 
ing contours. The price ought, therefore, to equsd at least 
that of the best productions of these two celebrated mas- 
ters. But, from my acquaintance with most of the public. 

R 
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and private collections, I am satisfied that nothing is more 
rare than the true gems of Netscher, in even the most dis- 
tinguished of them in Holland. 

There is another kind of pictures which are attributed 
to him, and not imcommonlj found in public and private 
collections, which are of very inferior merit, and of a style 
altogether different, but sufficiently good, nevertheless, to be 
his, provided it be true that he had two manners so oppo- 
site* These are marked by less natural colouring, and an 
approach to brickiness, figures less easy, and although 
generally larger than the other class, yet appearing shorter 
and clumsier, less perfect in the clear obscure, and less 
rounded and relieved. I am inclined therefore to think 
that M. Le Brun had seen only the best of this last class of 
Netscher's works, when he estimated the fine compositions 
of this master at 416/. — B, 
Netscher, Constantino. Composition, 150/. G. 150/. 83/. 
20/. 

O. 

Ochtervelt, J. 83/. 

Ostade, Adrian, 500/. G. 50/. 75/. 450/. 291/. 237/. 

267/. 275/. 312/. Catalogues of Julienne, Boisset, Conti, 

Poulain, Gaigpat. 227/. \6\L Perriere. 
Ostade, Isaac, 708/. G. 708/., an amplification, 208/. 

166/. 33/. 25/, 12/. Perriere, 83/. No. 40. 

P. 

♦ Poel, Egbert Van der, 100/. G. 100/. 50/. 16/. 61 
Poelemburg, Cornelius, 150/. G. 150/. 100/. 70/. 50/. 

45/. 68/. 46/. Catalogues Choiseul, Boileau, Pange, Conti, 
Yalliere, and Le Brun, 12th March, 1782. 
Pourbus, Francis. Portrait without hands, 60/. G. 60/. 
41/. 20/. Portrait. 

♦ Potter, Paul, 1416/. G. 1141/. 786/. 416/. 583/. 100/. 

133/. 454/, 387/. 333/. 397/. 250/. 305/. 8/. Cata- 
logues Pange, Boileau, Choiseul, Conti, Boisset, Gaignat, 
Poulain. 717/. Perriere, No. 43. Not doubtful, but not a 
chief work. 
Pynacker, Adam, 250/. G. 250/L 52/. Perriere. 
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* Quellin, Erasmus, 150/. 

Rembrandt, Van Ryn Paul, 750^ G. 750/. 570/. 437/. 
583/. 454/. 227/. 250/. 84/. 58/. 501. 62L 416/. Cata- 
logues De Boisset, Guiche, Boileau (anno 1779), ContL 
Choiseul, Gaignat. De Gagny; 73/. 621. Nos. 45, 46. 
catalogue of the last mentioned. 

Rombouts, Theodore, 41/. G. 41/. 20/. 16/. 8/. Rising 
wonderfully, when good and in good preservation. G. 

Romeyn, WUUam, 100/. G. 100/. 41/. 33/. 251. 

* Roos, John Henry, of Frankfort, 250/. G. 2501 41/. 20/. 
Rottenhamer, John, 150/. G. 150/. 150/. 51/. 60/. 41/. 

Sales Tallard, Julienne, Gaignat, Gagny ; fallen, for length 
of time, to 20/. 16/. 41. 3/. 

* Rubens, Peter Paul. A composition, 4041/. A half-length 

portrait, 500/. G. Grand composition, 4041/. Portrait, 
500/. 416/. 312L 621. 501 20SI 104/. 833/. 75/. 129/. 
412/. 835/. Sales of Tallard, Boisset, Jully, Conti, No- 
garet, Godefroi. 833/. Sale at Antwerp, 1817. 

The great pictures of Rubens having been painted for 
churches, palaces, and public places, they do not appear in 
the market so as to aff<»:d data for fixing their vsdue. But 
the price which I have stated for a distinguished composi- 
tion is that which has been actually paid for one of his 
church pieces, upon the award of experienced persons, 
besideli a good copy of the picture. — B. 
Ruysch, Rachel, 354/. G. 354/., fallen to 16/. 12/. 8/. 4/L 
Ruisdael, Jacob, 333/. G. 333/. Perriere 146/. 127. 

100/. 108/. Nos. 48, 49, 50, 51, 52 of catalogue. 
Ruisdael, Solomon, 30/. 

* Ryckaert, David. 75/. G. 75/. 20/. 16/. 8/. 4/. 

S, 

* Sanredam, Peter John, 50/. 

* Sart, Cornelius de, 83/L G. 83/. fallen to 50/. 33/: 251 

SL 4/. SI 

& 2 
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Schalcken, Godfrey. His small candlelight half-lengths, 

250/. G. 2501. 54/. De Gagny. 
Schut, Cornelius, 62/L G. 62/. 41/. 37/- 
Seghers, Gerard, 150/. G. 150/., fallen to 16/. 12/. 8/. 
SHngeland, Peter Van, 500/. G. 500/. 166/. 125/. 83/. 

20/. 12/. 

♦ Sneyders, Francis, 166/. G. 166/., singularly fallen in 

fVance* I have seen his chief works sold at from 8/. to 
12/. 

♦ Staveren, John Adrian Van, 125/. 

Steen, Jan, 250/. G. 250/. Catalogues of Boisset and 

Pouliun, 66/. 
Steenwyck, Henry, lOO/L G. 100/. Catalogues Choiseul, 

Conti, 83/. 81/. 
Storck, Abraham, 62/. G. 62Ly fallen to 16/. 12/. 8/., 

the greater part of his pictures in France being too much 

rubbed, 
Swanevelt, Herman, 100/. G. 100/. 83/. 50/. 25L 7/. 

T. 

Teniers, David (old), 50/. SSL 20L 61. Zl 21. U 

♦ Teniers, David (young), 1250/. G. 1250/. Sale of De 

Gagny, No. 81. 1208/., being "The Works of Mercy." 
This picture was first in the collection of Gontaut, then of 
Cressent, No. 75. of his catalogue. It belongs now to the 
Gkdlery of France. It was sold in the Gtdgnat catalogue 
for 302/1, in the Choiseul for 397/., and in the Conti one 
for 416/. — G. 
It is not one of the best works of Teniers. — B. 

♦ Terburg, Gerard, 6661. G. 6661. 150/. 416/. 116/. 149/. 

200/. 243/. 162/. 215/. 129/. 124/. 200/. Catalogues 
Conti, Choiseul, Poulain, Gagny, Pange, Julienne, Boisset. 
102/. Perriere, No. 60. 
Thulden, Theodore Van, 250/. G. 250/. 83/. 20/. 51. 

♦ Thyssens, Peter, 150/. 

Tilburg, GiUes Van, 62/. G. 62/. 8/. 3/. 21 
Tol, Dominico Van, 166/. G. 166/. 33/. 6/. 
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U. 

Uden, Lucasy 50/. G. 50L 251. SI. 41. 21 
Ulft, Jacobs Van der, 250Z. 

V. 

Valkenburg, Theodore Van, lOOi G. 100/. SOI 33/. 20/. 
Velde, Adrian Van Den, 833/. G. 833/. 624/, 126/, 166/. 

199/« 211/. 158/. Catalogues Gagny, Julienne, Mariette, 

Boisset, Conti, Trouard. 208/. Perriere. 
Velde, WiUiam Van Den, 833/. G. 833/, 52/. 335/. 131/. 

70/. 112/. 75/. Catalogues Choiseul, Conti, Boisset> 

Poulain, Pange, Boileau, 1779. 375/. Perriere. 
Verbooms, Abraham, 621. 
Verelst, Simon, Q21. 

VerkoUe, John, 125/. G. 125/. 83/. 50/. 20/. 
Verschuring, Henry, 41/. 
Victoors, Francis, 208/. 
Vlieger, Simon de. 208. G. 208/. 
VUet, Henry Van, 50/. G. 50/. 251 16/. 8/. 
Vos, Martin de, 83/. G. 250/., fallen in France to 20/. 

12/. 6/. 
Voys, Ary de, 250/. 
Vries, Ferdinand de, 50/. G. 501 201. 8/L 61 

W. 

Waterloo, Anthony, same as Everdingden. 

Weenix, John Baptist, 500/. G. 2501 300/. 75/. Cata- 
logues Menars, Boisset, Poulain. 

Weenix, John, 600/. G. 6000. 416/. 621 12/. 

Werff, Adrian Van der, 1500/. G. 1500/. 1051 250/. 
521/. 333/. 219/. 249/. 246/. 287/. Catalogues Choi- 
seul, Conti, Brunoy, Poulain, Gtdgnat, Julienne. 

Werflf, Peter Van der, 500/. G. 500/. 41/. 250/. 201 

Witte, Emmanuel de, 54/. G. 54/. 

Wouvermans, PhiUp, 875/. G. 875/. 83/. 825/: 499/. 
60/. 695/. 444/. Catalogues Boisset, Julienne, Gtdgnat, 
Choiseul, Conti. 391/. 483/. Perriere, Nos. 64. 66. 

B 3 
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Woayermans, Peter, 20/1 6. 201 12L SL 6L 
Wjck, Thomas, 4U G. 41/. 20L 12L 
Wjnmi8y John, 4161 G. 41/. No. 54. of Boisset's Cata- 
logue, 416/1 and Na 69 and 70 of Perriere's. 254/. 148/L 

Z. 

Zacht-Leeren. Herman, 166/. G. 166/. 125/1 41/. 20L 
Zorg, Henry Bc^es, 125/. G. 125/1 41/. 25/1 
Solemaker. Le Bmn has forgotten this master. I hare seen 

admirable pictures of his. They may be estimated at frouk 

401. to 501— G. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

OP THE DIFFERENT METHODS THAT MAT BE USED TO 
CLEAN PICTURES, AND THE PRECAUTIONS TO BE 
TAKEN IN LINING OR RESTORING THEM. 

Sect. I. — The Necessity of every" Amateur learning to 

clean his Pictures, 

Nothing can be more useful to an amateur than 
to be able to clean his pictures himself ; nor can 
any thing give him more lively enjoyment than to 
see reviving under his hands a beautiful production 
of the art to which his operations give a second 
life. But from ignorance of the means, and the 
difficulty of procuring instruction in it, through 
the pains taken by those who make a business of it 
to conceal the process, or what they call their 
secrets, the greater number of amateurs are re- 
duced to the necessity of placing themselves in the 
hands of others in this matter. Even amongst 
those who have been fortunate enough to learn 
some good method, there are a great many to 
whom the knowledge of it becomes unproductive, 
from their timidity, or from the ill success of their 
first attempts, through want of practice. Others 
again, having through misplaced confidence, made 
trial of injurious or dangerous processes, vaunted 
by charlatans, or cried up in books, have become 

B 4 
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disgusted for ever by having spoiled their pictures, 
for which, alas ! their regret comes too late. It is 
true, I admit, that without some practice, and a 
little prudence, the best methods are not without 
danger. But that need not frighten the amateur. 
He will get practice by making his first attempts 
on some worthless picture. He will learn from me 
all the precautions useful to him. His interest, 
the delight of success, and the fear of injuring 
objects that he cherishes, will do the rest so 
effectually, that his pictures will soon find, in his 
hands, a security not always to be found in those 
of mercenary operators, where they miss the super- 
intending eye of the master, and where they are 
treated all the more cleverly, because if any thing 
is rubbed out, it can be cimningly concealed by a 
plaster, which a veil of varnish masks to the pro- 
prietor, until time discover it by the blackening of 
the colours. The amateur, moreover, will expect 
in vain to find in another the patience of labour 
which he will himself exhibit, animated as he will 
be by his anxiety to preserve the gem that he 
loves, and pleased with the opportunity to dispose 
so agreeably of the time he may have on his hands. 
Besides, subjected continually to disagreements and 
to exorbitant demands on the part of those whom 
he employs, and often obliged, for want of cleaners 
in the place where he resides, to expose his pictures 
to the risks of transport in sendmg them to a 
distance, how can he be otherwise than charmed 
with the power of emancipating himself from all ex- 
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traneous aid by the means which I present to him, 
of which forty years' experience has guaranteed to 
me the success, and the safety of which will be 
evident to all amateurs who are not strangers to 
the principles of sound chemistry. 

I am very far from arrogating to myself the 
merit of being an inventor. Beyond my dis- 
coveries for removing old oils, and tenacious and 
pliable varnishes, I only lay claim to the merit of 
having weighed the value of all that I have found 
scattered through the books on this subject; of 
having had the perseverance to worm their secrets 
from many amateurs and others, who had the re- 
putation of cleaning pictures well; of having 
cleared up the chaos of recipes and appliances, by 
judging of them by the rules of chemistry and 
sound reason; and finally, of not having made 
my selection before trying successively all those 
which did not appear to me to be altogether ridi- 
culous, and of confirming and bringing to perfec- 
tion by experience and observation the use of those 
which I have adopted. I now throw these open 
to the public without reserve, hoping that they 
will serve as a foundation for the fixture discoveries 
that chemists may make on this subject. 

To enter upon the matter in hand, I commence 
by warning the reader against supposing, as is too 
generally done, that one and the same means will 
answer for cleaning all pictures. The nature of 
the things to be acted upon, and trials beyond 
number, have demonstrated to me the error of 
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such an opinion, and convince me that simple fret- 
ting with the fingers, spirits, the alkalies, as well 
common as caustic, the oil of turpentine, mastic 
varnish, the oils, cold water, hot water, saliva, 
even the scraper, sand, and ashes, must aU be 
employed in their turn, either separately, or several 
of them combined, according to the difference of 
the case, and the nature of the dirt which is to 
be removed. In order to facilitate the under- 
standing of this by the practical application of it, 
I shall consider separately, pictures varnished with 
mastic or other gums of the same nature ; those 
which are covered with oil ; those which are co- 
vered with a bad varnish ; those which are coated 
with white of eggs, size, or water varnish ; those 
which have never been varnished or oiled, and 
which are only obscured by smoke and other dirt 
arising from the atmosphere; and, finally, those 
which are attacked with the mould. 



Sect. II. — Of Pictures covered with Mastic Varnish^ or 

other Gums of that Nature, 

In a subsequent Chapter, which treats of the 
composition of varnishes, I point out that that 
which is made of gum mastic dissolved in the oil 
of turpentine, is now generally recognised and 
employed as preferable to all the others. And 
with reason ; since, without ever injuring the pic- 
tures, when they are sufficiently old and dry to be 
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fit for its use, it unites the most of the good qua- 
lities required to produce the effect desired of it. 

The qualities which chiefly recommend the above 
varnish are, that it dries quickly without cracking, 
and that in a short time it acquires a degree of 
hardness and cohesion, which time does not increase 
so much but that it may be raised and reduced to 
a powder by simple fretting with the dry fingers. 
By this means every one may very easily remove 
it from his pictures, however little experience he 
may have, provided he take the precaution fi:^- 
quently to wipe off with a dry linen rag the powder 
which he raises by rubbing the varnish, and which 
would otherwise prevent him from seeing what he 
is about. 

The farther the work proceeds, the more he must 
take care not to disturb needlessly the places from 
which he has already rubbed off the varnish. A 
little practice will teach him to know the moment 
that he has gone beyond this point, for, coming 
then to a substance harder and less friable, he will 
no longer feel the new powder rising under his 
fingers. If there has been a repaint in the varnish 
or under it, he will perceive it without difficulty by 
this, that the powder will lose its whiteness, and 
vnll unite and become globular. He will know if 
there has been white of eggs, or size, under the var- 
nish, by seeing the powder become dirty and thicker, 
instead of white and impalpable as before. 

Those who find difficulty in starting the varnish 
have only to touch with the finger the powdered 
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varnish raised on another picture, or some such 
powder as that of resine or sandaric* When the 
operation draws towards a close, care must be taken 
to wipe off, not only the powder which is upon the 
picture, but also that which adheres to the fingers, 
in order to be better able to judge whether the 
rubbing is stiU producing new powder from the 
varnish, or whether you have not got down to and 
are rubbing out the paint. 

This method of removing the varnish dry, is 
generally preferable for pictures on copper or panel, 
the surface of which is well united ; and likewise 
for those on canvas that are in the same condition, 
provided they be sufficiently stretched to prevent 
the fear of crevices being formed by the rubbing. 
It suits especially for pictures of a small size and 
precious finish ; and it is the only one that can be 
employed on the small number of pictures which 
Gerard Dou, Mieris, Slingeland, and some others of 
the great Dutch masters, thought proper to paint 
in varnish : a practice very reprehensible, which 
the late M. Casanova at Vienna, and some other 
painters, have chosen to revive in our day, to avoid 
the sinking of the colours, and to imitate at once, 
by this means, the kind of enamel which the colours 
ought to derive from time alone. It is usual to 

* The readiest way to start the yamish is to dip the finger 
in the white ash from the fire place, rubbing off what of it may 
be too rough. Bath brick, or powered pumice-stone, are also 
more likely to be at hand, than the substance above recom- 
mended. — Trans. 
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raise the varnish in order to renew it, whenever it 
becomes blanched, tarnished, sombre, or yellow, 
either from its nature, or from external causes, or 
from its too great age. It is raised Ukewise when 
it happens to cover any dirty matter which impairs 
the picture, and which one has often the pleasure 
to see disappear with the varnish under the fingers. 
But in such a case it is often necessary to employ 
also the spirituous liquids, which constitute the se- 
cond method of raising the varnish described in 
the beginning of this chapter, and of which I am 
now to speak. 

When a picture has a rough surface, no matter 
on what substance it is painted, or when it is upon 
canvas the interstices of which form so many little 
sunk places between the warp and the woof, the 
preceding method becomes defective in this, that 
the fingers are unable to penetrate to these places, 
and the dirt and soiled varnish is left remaining in 
them, from which arise so many small specks, that 
will injure the general appearance of the picture 
through the new varnish that is to be applied to it. 
Dry fretting is also too laborious to be used for 
large pictures, on account of their extent ; and it 
becomes dangerous for those upon canvas, even the 
best united of them, when they are not sufficiently 
stretched, because of the numerous small cracks 
which may be produced in them by rubbing them, 
unless they are rested on a board or some other 
hard and united support during the process. 

In these cases, as well as in every other in which 
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it may suit to employ the liquid agency of spirituous 
applications, a mixture of good spirit of wine and 
oil of turpentine should be used, taking care to 
allow the last to predominate in proportion as the 
picture is precious and delicate, or as the coat of 
varnish may be thin. The spirit of wine will, on 
the contrary, be allowed to predominate according 
as the coat of varnish may be thicker, and the pic- 
ture less delicate and more solid in the colours. 

Until practice teach the proper quantities, it will 
be more prudent to commence always with a mix- 
ture rather too weak than too strong, and to soften 
the action of the spirit of wine by a larger quantity 
of the oil of turpentine. If it be found too weak, 
it will be easy to strengthen it by adding more 
spirit of wine. Linseed oil may, without danger, 
and often even with advantage, be substituted for 
the oil of turpentine, particularly when a picture is 
too dry.* 

In the mixture above mentioned of spirit of wine 
and oil of turpentine or linseed oil, dip either a 
piece of cotton wool, or fine old linen rag, rolled 
up lightly, or a bit of fine sponge, holding which- 
ever you employ between the forefinger and the 
thumb, and pressing out a little of the mixture. 

* The following proportions have heen recommended as per- 
fectly safe, with common caution, and it is believed are pretty 
generally used for pictures of value, viz. equal quantities of 
linseed oil and oil of turpentine, and a quantity of spirits of wine 
equal to one-fifteenth of the whole. Shake the mixture well 
every time any of it is taken out. — Trans. 
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A pencil, or even a small stiff brush, may be made 
use of, if the dirt, from being lodged in deep places, 
require it. 

The varnish of the picture, after having thus 
pressed out a little of the mixture on it, is to be 
gently rubbed in small circular movements, as if 
you were delineating so many small Os, interlaced 
and retracing themselves. As soon as the varnish 
is dissolved on one small place, wipe it off quickly 
with a dry and soft linen rag, held in readiness in 
the other hand. Thus all the parts of the picture 
in succession are stripped of their varnish, and at 
the same time of their dirt, one after the other, 
care being always taken to allow the varnish to 
remain only the exact time necessary for doing 
this, and not to rub again the places from which 
the varnish has been already removed. 

Raw cotton is liable to the objection of its some- 
times leaving threads adhering to what little var- 
nish may remain. I therefore use it only for pic- 
tures which are very delicate, and have sunk places 
in them. A strong brush ought never to be used 
but for rough pictures that have a thick layer of 
colour, and when used it ought to be cleaned from 
time to time, to free it from the dirt and varnish 
with which it may become charged. When cotton, 
linen, or sponge are employed, they ought to be 
changed whenever they become saturated with var- 
nish. If the sponges are cleaned with soap after 
the operation, they wiU serve for many occasions. 

When a picture is covered with a coat of very 
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thick varnish, I have observed that the spirit of 
wine, by mingling with it, loses much of its pun- 
gency. This has often induced me, in such a case^ 
to employ the spirit alone, without the oil of tur- 
pentine, which I have always done with success, 
and without the occurrence of any thing untoward, 
and particularly without any appearance of the 
troublesome mould which the spirit of wine is so 
apt to produce on pictures when employed alone 
on the bare colours. 

Some persons use lavender-water, and other com- 
pound spirits, in place of the spirit of wine, — a 
practice which I by no means condemn ; but I 
must own, that after having made trial of them 
on the particular recommendation of some of my 
friends, I see no sufficient reason to prefer them to 
the spirit of wine ; for while there is no advantage 
in the use of them as regards the spirituous quality 
through which they all act, and which they all pos- 
sess alike, the lavender and other compounds are 
more exposed to uncertainty fix)m variations in the 
process of making them. 

Nor do I absolutely disapprove of the varnish 
being weakened (before proceeding to remove it with 
the fingers) by means of simple wine or alcohol, 
which bleach it, and so diminish its cohesion that 
the fretting becomes easy, and there is a manifest 
saving of time and trouble. Nay, I would even 
recommend the practice, to which I have often had 
recourse, if it could be exempted from all the danger 
to which it is at present exposed from the difficulty 
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of determining the degree of strength possessed by 
the alcohols, and the quantity that ought to be put 
upon a picture, as well as the length of time that 
they ought to remain on it. But, so far from ex- 
perience having regulated this matter, some persons 
do no more than damp the picture with a little 
of the spirits, while others completely submerge it ; 
the first allowing hours for its operation, the last 
only minutes, and none of them giving any con- 
sideration to its strength. The establishment of 
rules for this matter seems indeed to be prevented 
both by the diflference of strength to be met with in 
such alcohols, and by variations in the thickness and 
quality of the different varnishes they have to cope 
with. I rather wish, therefore, than hope to see this 
plan so perfected as to be free from danger. Luckily, 
although convenient, it is not essentially necessary, 
and may be omitted in all consistency with pru- 
dence. 

With regard to those who pretend to remove 
every varnish and every kind of dirt from pictures 
by tormenting them with hard and long rubbing 
with blotting-paper and oil of turpentine, I con- 
demn the practice decidedly, as much on account 
of its absolute insufficiency, as on account of the 
danger to which it exposes the pictures. 

I conclude by observing, that when the mixture 
of spirit of wine and oil of turpentine fails to remove 
the dirt with the varnish, those who have sufficient 
experience to render it safe, mix with them, and 
with success, a quantity of potassa proportioned to 
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the occasion ; but, however useful and often neces- 
sary this may be, it becomes so dangerous in un- 
practised hands, and under inexperienced eyes, that 
I cannot propose it to such without a great deal of 
hesitation, nor unless accompanied with a double 
portion of caution. 

This leads me to remark that when a connoisseur 
cleans a picture he stops with just discernment at 
the proper point, preferring to leave a little dirt 
upon it to rendering it cold and weak by cleaning. 
He knows that the golden tone, produced by time, 
gives to very many pictures an enchanting effect, 
and he takes every pains to prevent it from disap- 
pearing, and carefully avoids razing the varnish 
entirely down to the paint, unless in case of urgent 
need. 

The action of the air and of damp induces, and 
in course of time fixes on all varnished pictures, a 
certain degree of foulness, which dims their look 
and tarnishes their brilliancy. The amateur should 
be aware that the renewal of the varnish is not the 
onty remedy for this almost inevitable accident, for 
a very simple process, taught me by necessity, and 
recomn^ended by experience, will dispel it. It is 
only necessary to rub the picture lightly and ex- 
pertly with a fine sponge of sufficient size, or with 
a thick spongy and supple doeskin, both moistened 
with water and squeezed out, so that the water 
may not form on the picture, which is to be dried 
instantly, by rubbing it thoroughly, and with the 
quickest possible movement, by means of a soft and 
very dry linen rag gathered in the hand. The 
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amateut who shd.ll acquii*e the necessary dexterity 
in this useful and simple process may long have 
the benefit of the name vattiish. 



Sect. HI. — Of Pictures which are covered with OiL 

Every body knows that oils are divided into 
those that are dryings which harden with time, 
and those that are fat, which never dry, nor be- 
come fixed, but continue to spread over any porou» 
surface on which they are put — qualities that ren*- 
der these last too injurious to pictures to admit 
of their ever being put upon them under any cir- 
cumstances. The drying oils, on the other hand, 
particularly those expressed from linseed, walnuts, 
and poppies, are the basis of painting in solid 
colours. Although these oils are indispensable to 
give body and consistency to the colours used in 
painting, of which they form one of the con- 
stituent parts, and although they are also of 
acknowledged utility in reviving the colours and 
preventing cracks and crevices in pictures which 
are threatened with ruin through diyness and age, 
(provided that no more of them is used than is 
necessary to nourish the colours, and that it be 
wiped off^, after having attained that object, with a 
piece of dry linen, or with bran, or crumb of bread,) 
it is not the less true that the application of them 
without necessity to pictures that are already 
finished is in every case injurious. For if the 
picture be too new to have yet acquired its perfect 
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hardness, the oil put upon it will incorporate itself 
with it, and cause it to grow yellow — a misfortune 
which, when confirmed by time, is of course beyond 
remedy. If, on the contrary, the picture has ac- 
quired by age its due degree of hardness, then the 
new oil, without incorporating itself with it, will 
form on the surface a crust, which in time will 
become as hard as the picture itself, and will dim 
its transparency and freshness, and corrupt the 
effect of the local and proper colours by a yellow 
and monotonous general hue. 

It is this oil notwithstanding, as will be shown 
in the chapter on Varnishes, which is commonly 
employed as a varnish in Italy, and in part of Ger- 
many, where even artists cover their most valuable 
pictures with an incredible profusion of it, first 
rendering it even still more drying than it is, by 
boiling it, and by the admixture of white lead with 
it, as if they feared it would never become sufii- 
ciently hard without. 

When so hardened, this oil has always been a 
grievous annoyance to every one who has had any 
thing to do with the cleaning of pictures. The 
remedy most commonly applied to it hitherto has 
been the scraper, and the long-continued applica- 
tion of water. I have myself experienced the evil of 
it, and have tried upon it in vain all the secrets 
which have been cried up to me, or which I have 
met with in books, except the scraper, the danger 
and insufficiency of which were too apparent. As to 
water, notwithstanding the danger to ochre primings, 
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and to panels generally, with which I know it to be 
fraught, I persisted in employing it perseveringly, 
as well cold as hot, by means of linen cloths mois- 
tened and applied without intermission. But my 
efforts tended to nothing but the bleaching of the 
colours to such a degree that I have never been able 
wholly to revive them. Continuing always my expe- 
riments, however, though with little hope, I have at 
length had the happiness to find in the application 
of this same oil itself the means of so softening the 
old oil that I have afterwards, with spirits of wine, 
removed both the oils, new and old together, with- 
out at all injuring the picture. Although this 
plan has succeeded equally well with four pictures 
on which I had occasion to employ it, yet I must 
not be understood to hold it out as infallible until 
from the number of the cases in which it is tried, 
and the uniformity of its success, it shall earn for 
itself that title; but persuaded that the want of 
other known means will induce connoisseurs to 
make trial of this one, I feel desirous to put them 
in possession of all the information that I myself 
have in regard to it. 

My four pictures, all painted on panel, were evi- 
dently covered with an oil, which gave them an 
aspect alike sad and monotonous, and which seemed 
to be of many years' duration. I gave them a 
coat of linseed oil during the warmest days of 
stmimer, renewing once and even twice a day the 
places on which it seemed to be absorbed. On the 
twelfth day the oil on one of the pictures was 
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become so softened that it clung to my finger. I 
then employed good spirit of wine^ without any 
other admixture whatever, to remove all the oil 
which I had put upon the picture ; and the plea- 
sure I experienced was only equalled by my sur- 
prise, when I saw the vivacity of the colours 
restored under my hands as the spirit of wine 
removed the old oil along with the new. After a 
few days interval the other three pictures gave me 
renewed occasion for congratulation by the same 
results, and with equal success. 

With regard to the fat oils, such as that of 
olives, colsat, and the like, although the number of 
people ignorant enough to use them for pictures ig 
luckily very inconsiderable, yet there are such not- 
withstanding ; and there are even books held in 
some estimation which recommend this pernicious 
practice, and among others, I regret to say, the 
" Elements of Painting," by De Piles, I am not 
able to say anything from my own experience of 
such pictures, never having been disgusted by the 
sight of one, nor of those which are besmeared with 
the grease of animals, as is done by certain Italians. 
I will venture, however,, from my love for the art, 
to hazard an opinion in regard to them, which is, that 
if there be any means of saving pictures so abused, 
it must, I think, be by reducing the oil and vege- 
table or animal grease tq the nature of soap by 
means of alfealies, especially caustic soap-makers' ley 
weakened by a very large quantity of rain-water, 
with whicl^ the picture should be conptantly washed 
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without any intermission, trying hot water with 
one picture and cold with anotlier. The finishing 
operation will be the cleaning away with pure 
water the soap produced by so uncommon a pro* 
cess, if one has the good fortune to get it I 

Sect. IV. — Of Pictures which are covered with bad 

Varnish. 

Those who are well acquainted with the varnishes 
made from gum copal, amber, oil, and spirit of 
wine, and those especially who have often used 
every eflfbrt in vain to remove them without injury 
to the pictures on which they were found, will 
learn with satisfaction that these pernicious varnishes 
have been so seldom employed, that I have only 
fallen upon three pictures with them up to this time, 
only one of which appears to me to be covered with 
the varnish made of spirit of wine. 

After various abortive eflforts with the ordinary 
means, I at length got the better of this last by 
means of spirit of wine rectified, and somewhat 
warm. The two other pictures, in place of a very 
hard varnish, had one that was too soft and viscous, 
approaching to Venice turpentine. It afforded me 
the occasion of discovering a new method of coping 
with it, which I succeeded in doing by rolling it 
under the fingers with much force, after having 
softened it by successive applications of very warm 
water. 

My experience in regard to the above varnishes 
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being so limited, I shall only further conununicate 
to the reader two conclusions to which I have 
come in regard to them, and which considerate 
persons will do well to have in view. The one is, 
that the same solvent which has once dissolved any 
matter will dissolve it again with the help of time, 
manipulation, and the necessary degree of heat. 
The other, that resinous substances hardened by 
evaporation always dissolve by the application of 
the same substances that dissolved them at first, if 
again used in their liquid state, and through the 
intervention in like manner of time, manipulation, 
and the necessary degree of heat. 

With respect to copal varnish, which may be 
recognised by its hardness and vitreous transpa- 
rency, the learned chemist, M. Heyer, of Bruns- 
wick, has assured me that it may be removed by 
keeping it covered the necessary time with pul- 
verised camphor, and that the powder or oil of 
rosemary is nearly as efficacious. He who may 
happen to encounter this refractory varnish may 
without danger make trial of both the one or the 
other of these means, which will at least do no harm 
should they do no good. 



Sect. V. — Of Pictures which are covered with Wliite of 
EggSy IsingldSSy or Water Varnish. 

Water, especially warm, is so generally known 
and employed as the true natural solvent for re- 
moving these different washes from pictures, that. 
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if things corresponded in reality to their appear^ 
ance, the simplicity of this matter would seem to 
require nothing more to be said upon it. But 
however simple and natural this remedy might 
appear, I am obliged by the necessity of the case to 
state distinctly that it never is easy, nay, it is often 
very difficult, and sometimes altogether impossible, 
to disencumber pictures of these substances, which 
cling to it as if they were incorporated with it, 
especially if they be put on before the picture has 
become hardened by time. Whatever may be the 
cause of a result so unlike what might be expected, 
my experience too strongly confirms the disagree- 
able truth to allow the least doubt to be entertained 
about it. I am convinced, therefore, that similar 
trials will give rise to the same complaint in all 
who, like me, speak in good faith, and disinterest- 
edly. The above substances, sufficiently refractory 
when on the surface, are much more so when they 
happen to be under the varnish, in which situation 
they are the torment of those who make a business 
of this department, and who have the laudable am- 
bition to make their work perfect. 

These remarks, joined to those which I have sub- 
mitted in speaking of the varnishes, will be sufficient, 
I trust, to deter every reasonable person from ever 
employing such dangerous substances on pictures, 
whether ancient or modem. 

The means which have been the most generally 
successftil with me in removing glaire of eggs when 
I have found it stubborn, has been to ^rub the pic- 
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ture well with linseed oil, which I remove one oi^ 
two hours after by means of spirit of wine, when I 
find that it has generally become united with the 
white of egg, which it brings away along with it. 

Sect. VL — Of Pictures which are covered with SmoJui 
or Dirt deposited by the Atmosphere, and which have 
never been varnished or oiled. 

The saponaceous substances and alkalies take the 
precedence of all remedies in this case. They niay 
all be employed with success. But as the sapona- 
ceous have the inconvenience of adhering too much 
to the picture, and the dry alkalies confuse one by 
the variations in their strength and in the quan- 
tities required, I shall confine myself, in order to 
prevent any such embarrassment to the inexperi- 
enced, to a detail of the mode of applying the caustic 
soap-maker's ley, which, after long experience, I 
consider to be the most valuable, as well on account 
of its efficacy as on account of the simplicity of 
the operation, and the ease with which the proper 
quantity may be ascertained. Thus : pour the ley 
into a cup of rain-water, drop by drop, until the 
water becomes a little gummy to the feel. It is by 
the greater or less degree in which it possesses this 
lubricity that its strength is determined. Custom 
will enable you to determine with confidence the 
degree of strength that will answer for the dirt that 
is to be removed. Coimnence with the weakest or 
l^ast glutinous degree of strength upon a comer of 
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the picture : if it itppear sufficiently stroiig, proceed ; 
if not, add to the mixture drops of the ley until it 
hm acquired the requisite activity. 

Po not allow yourself to be nusled into treating 
these precautions lightly. . The pure ley is so caustic, 
that if a single drop remain upon the picture for 
an instant, it wiU do more injury than a live coal 
would in the same space of time. The kinds of 
dirt now under consideration, however, differ so 
much from each other in their nature, thickness, 
and age, that a mixture that might be active enough 
for one might not touch another, which would 
yequire a much greater degree of activity in the 
application. If in such a case the operator lose 
patience, and attempt to reinforce the mixture all 
at once, and at hazard, he wiU run the risk of bum** 
ing his picture in place of cleaning it. Even when 
it is perceived that the mixture, though abeady of 
great strength, does not act as it ought, prudence 
requires that in place of increasing its strength its 
action be facilitated by some other, means. This 
may be effected by mingUng with it some wMte 
quartz sand, washed and well freed from aU soil, or 
by adding to it calcareous or clayey earths, or 
similar heterogeneous substances, or by weakening 
or loosening the dirt with oil or water before begin- 
ning. Both of these aids have frequently succeeded 
with me to a wish. With the sand especially I have 
cleaned to a miracle, and so as to make them appear 
as if new, pictures which persons most experienced 
m this department had given up. It is well, how^ 
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ever J to remark, wlien I mention this, tliat pictured 
in the sitoation of those in question are generalty 
very andent, and ccmsequently as hard as stone, so 
that fretting them lightly with the mixture cannot 
do them the least injury, although it may be suf^ 
£cient to overcome the dirt, when softened by iiie 
mordant with which the sand is mingled. 

When it is ascertained by trial that the mixture 
is of the requisite strength it is to be employed in 
the following manner. Charge with it, more or 
less according to need, a brush of an inch diameter^ 
long and thick in the bristle, and neither too stiff 
nor too soft, with which begin upon a part of the 
picture of about a foot square, brushing that with 
short and very rapid movements in every direction, 
and charging the brush with new liquid when 
wanted. If this movement be made with sufficient 
lightness and quickness, the liquid will become 
frothy, and will produce a lather similar to that made 
by soap. Great care must be taken to wipe off this 
as quickly as possible, by means of a wet sponge of 
sufficient size, which is to be held always ready in . 
the other hand. The sponge, when charged with 
the lather, ought to be immediately plunged into a 
basin of pure water, and withdrawn again as 
quickly as possible, in order to remove the rest of 
the mixture from the picture with the fresh water 
which it will take up. 

The part operated upon being washed, it will be 
easy to judge whether it is sufficiently cleaned or 
not. J£ it be not, the operation must be repeated 
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nntil you be satisfied. Continue to clean in the 
same manner successively all the rest of the pic- 
ture, taking care to renew the water in the basin 
as often as is necessary to preserve it sufficiently 
clean. I have specified a brush of an inch dia- 
meter, knowing by experience that that accelerates 
the operation, and exposes the picture less than a 
smaller one, which prolongs the process too much 
when the picture is large, as those generally are 
which have never been varnished. Those of a 
smaller size, especially the Dutch and Flemish, 
have almost all been in the possession of persons 
careful enough to preserve them by means of 
varnish. If, however, you should light upon one 
of this class which has never been varnished, and 
which requires to be cleaned, there is nothing to 
prevent you substituting for the large brush a 
small one, or a piece of soft linen, or a small 
sponge. Nor is there any reason why you should 
not employ a brush that is hard and stiff, and short 
in the bristle, in case of need, particularly for 
pictures that are rough. 

Experience has so convinced me of the safety 
and efficacy of the above method, that I venture 
to guarantee its success whenever it is employed 
upon dirt which has not penetrated into the 
colours, of whatever nature, and however old it 
may be. I can even assert that it has more than 
once removed light coats of oil at the same time 
with the dirt which covered them. As, however, 
spirit of wine has sometimes done me the same 
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service, and as, besides, it appears sufficient to 
remove atmospherical deposits which are not too 
old^ a trial may be made of it before having recourse 
to the caustic lees. 



Sect. YTL—^Of the different Kinds of Mould which attack 

Pictures^ 

When a picture whitens all over, or in any of 
its parts, whatever it may arise from, it is said to 
movld^ or to have the movld. This word has become 
technical in the art to designate, for the most part 
very improperly, things that have nothing in com- 
mon with its general and primitive signification, 
which is confined exclusively to that whiteness 
which always announces approaching mouldiness 
in the substances laymg undermost, and from which 
it makes its way to the surface. This, when it is 
not a saline crystallization, is in reality nothing 
but the commencement of a vegetable fungus, of a 
nature similar to the mosses and to mushrooms. In 
order to avoid the confusion arising from the im* 
proper use that is made of the word mould in 
painting, I shall divide the moulds into the true and 
the faUe^ according to their real nature and the 
causes which produce them. By that I shall faci- 
litate the understanding of the remedies that may 
be applied to them. 

The true mould is always the consequence of the 
damp to which a picture may have been exposed in 
a {dace not suffid^tly aired. It makes its attack 
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sometimes in front, and sometimes in the rear, and 
often on both sides at once. K it be perceived 
in time, nothing is more easy than to remedy it by 
drying the picture and rubbing the mould. Some- 
times, however, it is necessary to raise the varnish, 
which it may have deprived of its transparency. It 
appears that in general the kind of enamel and 
stony hardness which the colours acquire from 
time, prevents the mould from penetrating them 
and injuring them in front. But on the other 
hand, when concealed from the eye of the owner, ' 
it makes its approach from behind ; its insidious 
attacks come at lengthy not only to ruin the can- 
vass, or even panel, but even to penetrate and per- 
vert the colours. Here is the true cause of those 
troublesome stains, more or less larsre, and always 
m a certain degree round, against which no remedy 
has yet been discovered, that I am aware of. 

I rank in the same class the nearly similar stains 
sometimes to be observed in pictiies painted on 
copper or white iron, and which I attribute to 
verdigris, or to rust produced by dampness getting 
through crevices in the picture. 

The false mould includes many kinds, different 
from each other in their nature and causes, and in 
the remedies required for them. 

1. The first kind is that arising in the white of 
eggs, when dampness reaches it through the super* 
incumbent varnish. It is this which the amateur 
has often the unhappiness to see spring up sud- 
denly in certain pictures wh^i they have been 
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wetted, and the water has found its way through 
crevices in the varnish. The only remedy in this 
case is to remove the varnish and the white of egg 
as &r as possible ; which may be done either by 
dry fretting or by using the spirit of wine. To 
these, however, it may sometimes be necessary to add 
linseed oil, either alone, or combined with the spirit.. 

2. The second kind of false mould is that pro- 
duced under the varnish, by spirituous applications ; 
either from their having been employed too weak^ 
with the view of loosening the varnish before 
removing it by fretting ; or from the spirit of wine 
having been used too strong, in order to dissolve the 
varnish, and remove it through the liquid application 
above mentioned. This kind of mould is the least 
troublesome of any, and requires no peculiar pro* 
cedure, since the same operation which caused it 
will correct it in either case ; a little more of the 
turpentine being used, where the spirit has been 
too weak, or a little more of the linseed oil, where 
it has been too strong. 

3. The third kind of false mould shows itself 
generally after relining, when the varnish has 
been scorched during the operation by the too 
great heat of the irons, which often nearly bum 
the surface of the colours themselves. This abomi- 
nable kind of mould, which renders a picture undis- 
tinguishable and disgusting, sometimes yields to a 

i mixture of spirit of wine and oil of turpentine : 

1^ but what proves that - too hot irons scorch the 
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necessary in order to cure this sort of mould, to 
substitute for the oil of turpentine a true drying 
oil, in order to revive the colours, by replacing that 
which the heat has dried up. 

4. The fourth kind of false mould, and the most 
stubborn of all, is caused by using the spirit of wine 
without mixture, or other mordant of too active a 
kind, with which some persons often persist in 
torturing a picture in order to remove thoroughly 
some mere speck of dirt, until they scorch or per- 
vert the colours. This kind generally disappears 
on the place being rubbed with a drying oil, which 
revives the colours. I have, however, often found 
this remedy at fault. In such a strait, I have tried 
many other plans in vain, until the idea struck me 
to use spirit of wine and mastic varnish, in equal 
parts, with which I have rubbed the mould in the 
same manner as if T had intended to remove the 
varnish. This method succeeded with me to a 
wish, and has done me simUar service in every case 
in which I had occasion to use it. 



Sect. VIII. — Of the Cases in which the Scraper and 
Irons may he employed on IHctures. 

Having always disapproved, most decidedly, of 
the conduct of those who have the hardihood to use 
a sharp scraper to remove dirt from the whole of a 
picture, I could only look upon such as practise this 
method in Italy, Germany, and the Low Countries, 
as equally ignorant and bold. How then can I 
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paint the surprise caused to me by two artists, the 
best informed in all Paris in every thing that 
regards pictures, and one of them entitled to my 
respect for his connoisseurship, when, on calling 
for them, I found both before Italian tables, scraper 
in hand, and occupied in removing, by this mecha- 
nical means alone, the dirt from the whole of the 
pictures they were employed on, whilst I was con- 
vinced they would have gained their object more 
easily, and far more completely, by using water 
strengthened with some drops of caustic soap lees, as 
I have recommended. So far from examples of such 
weight having shaken my opinion, they have served 
only to render more odious to me a method so inju- 
rious, by inspiring me with the dread of its being 
propagated under their authority, and by the pub- 
licity with which they use it. 

But, however dangerous in my eyes may be the 
employment of the scraper on a picture in general, I 
consider the use of it as advantageous and necessary 
in certain cases, and when it is managed with the ne- 
cessary dexterity and knowledge ; as, for instance, 
to clean deep places, the smallness of which makes 
access to them difficult, or to remove bad repaints, 
which have become too hard to yield to the soap- 
lees wash or to spirit of wine, Still it would be 
prudent to soften these as much as possible before 
using the scraper. 

When mentioning one iron implement, I take the 
opportunity to notice another, viz. the smoothing 
iron, which may be employed, moderately heated. 
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both for the lining of pictures and for the^ laying 
down of the colours when they have started from 
the canvass. In such cases the colours are covered 
with a paper rubbed over with chalk, over which 
the point of the iron is passed, until the raised 
places are no longer felt. If the paper adhere to 
the varnish, or to the colour from its being too 
fresh, care must be taken not to pull it away, for it 
will bring the paint with it. It must be dissolved 
by being moistened. If the raised places be large, 
they ought to be covered with a very weak flour 
paste before the iron is used, and in this case the 
paper ought to be oiled.* 

Sect. IX. — General Precautions to be taken in cleaning 
JPictureSf whether for lining or restoring them. 

Besides the particular precautions recommended 
for each of the foregoing operations, I have yet to 
mention some that are of general application, and 
which prudence requires to be observed in every case. 
It is a general rule, in which every body concurs, that 
a picture ought not to be cleaned unless it be dirty ; 
and that the varnish ought not to be raised except 
it be injuring the effect or dangerous to the preser- 
vation of the picture. It will be injurious to the 
effect, if it want the necessary transparency and 
purity. It threatens the preservation, if it be likely 
to cause the paint to crack. When a picture is 

* Some picture liners use a heavy iron roller, with a heater, 
like an Italian-iron, for laying down the cracks on the whole of 
the picture which they have lined. — Trans. 
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dirty, that is, when the colours do not look as they 
ought, which is most perceptible in the white 
colours, it is proper, before having recourse to any- 
other operation, to commence with the following 
simple and easy one. Let a very soft sponge, 
dipped in very clear rain water, and squeezed so that 
too much water may not remain in it, be passed 
over the picture several times ; dry it up imme- 
diately with a very soft linen cloth, or with an old 
napkin, bearing on it as much as may be done 
without danger. If there be any foulness on the 
cloth after the rubbing, let the operation with the 
sponge be renewed until no dirt comes off on the 
cloth. 

This simple process is very often sufficient to 
restore all the effect of the picture. But it is ne- 
cessary to keep in view that, innocent though it 
may seem, yet if it be employed upon works 
painted on a priming of chalk, and if every care be 
not taken, it may ruin them in a few seconds, by 
wetting the chalk through the crevices of the pic- 
ture, and thus swelling it to such a degree as to 
throw off the colour, and the picture will fall in 
pieces. Luckily an eye that is a little practised 
may easily discover these chalky preparations, 
which are scarcely met with except in certain old 
pictures of the sixteenth century, or the first years 
of the seventeenth, which are painted on panel. 

I have observed more than once, that what I have 
failed to obtain by this simple ablution with water, 
I have succeeded in securing by means of saliva. 
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from its saponaceous and solvent quality, and that 
without any danger. Unfortunately this method is 
scarcely practicable, except for small pictures ; but 
it often affords an excellent means of trying how 
far a picture will be improved by cleaning. In 
order to this, one has only to rub a small piece with 
it sufficiently long to remove the dirt, to wipe it 
well, and thereafter compare it with the rest of the 
picture. 

Saliva is likewise the means generally employed 
by the curious who wish to form an opinion of a 
picture that is ill varnished, as when the picture is 
wetted with it, it produces for a moment the effect 
of varnish. But to do this with a well- varnished 
picture is an act most reprehensible ! It indicates 
a man of very little delicacy to do it to the picture 
of another, and one very ill-informed who can do it 
to a picture of his own ; for the saliva always 
tarnishes more or less the lustre of the varnish, 
particularly if it be not wiped off instantly with 
a soft linen cloth, the rubbing being performed 
by circular movements until no trace of the saliva 
remain. The saliva too is very useful when one 
has to varnish a picture that has been retouched, 
for on cautiously rubbing with it the places that 
are repainted, it will remove the oil which is always 
found on the surface of them, and which hinders 
them from taking on water, and even varnish. 

If the amateur succeed in cleaning his picture 
sufficiently by means of water, or of saliva, he 
has only farther to varnish it, provided it require 
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this. But if he is obliged to employ the more 
efficacious methods of cleaning, he will commence 
first by examining whether it has been vamislied 
or not. On fretting it with the dry finger, he will 
discover by the odour and friability of the varnish 
whether it has been made with mastic or other 
simUar gums, and oil of turpentine. By washing 
it with water he may ascertain the presence of the 
glaire of eggs, or of the isinglass or water varnishes, 
from the froth and gumminess that wiU be caused, 
and even it may be from mould supervening. If, 
after these trials, properly made, he perceive no 
such indications, he may conclude that either no- 
thing has yet been put upon the picture, or that it 
is covered with a hard varnish, or with dry oil. 
This, with a little consideration, may be determined 
by the eye alone. But if more be required in order 
to ascertain it, he may adopt such of the processes 
before described as may best suit the case. 

The resolution, however, to remove the varnish 
from a picture must not be adopted on too slight 
grounds, and merely because of its being too yellow, 
without having well examined beforehand whether 
it would not be better to allow it to remain, either 
because it may be mixed up with retouches well 
executed, or may have been dirtied designedly in 
order to conceal retouches on the picture, or be- 
cause its yellowish tint serves to give to the picture 
a mellow tone, on which may depend a great part 
of its harmony. 

In like manner, when the varnish has lost some- 
thing of its })rilliancy, in place of removing it at 
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once, it will be much better to commence by wash- 
ing it with pure and cold water in the manner before 
pointed out, after which you may try to restore its 
brilliancy by varnishing it with oil of turpentine, 
very clear and pure, and without any admixture.* 
This process is so little capable of injuring a picture 
that the greatest connoisseurs consider it as even 
necessary, and use it from time to prevent their 
pictures from becoming too dry. As to varnishes of 
water, isinglass, and white of eggs, every prudent 
amateur will attack them the instant that he dis- 
covers such dangerous enemies, and will use every 
effort to free his pictures from them. 

In operating upon a work of art, whether to 
clean it or to raise the varnish, it ought to.be re- 
membered that the colours grow hard only by the 
lapse of time, and that new pictures therefore re- 
quire more management than old. In general, the 
vegetable colours are by no means solid, and the 
earthy ones much less so than the metallic and the 
mineral. These last are the different ochres, the 
calx of lead, verdigris, and the calces of the other 
metals which furnish the solid colours (properly so 

* This can scarcely be done without leaving unsightly brush- 
marks. If done successfully at all, it must be by floating the 
picture with the oil of turpentine, and letting it dry in a hori- 
zontal position without brushing. 

If applied to dark pictures after the varnish is taken off, it 
revives the colours wonderfully. But it must be admitted that 
it does so by bleaching them, and consequently by weakening 
them. It is not, therefore, altogether without danger, if the 
picture be delicate or very valuable. — Trans, 
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called), and the admixture of which is necessary to 
give body to those that, of themselves, have too 
little, or none at all. Thus the metallic preparations 
derived from lead, particularly those called white 
lead, or ceruse, contribute more than any other 
colour to the solidity of a picture, since they enter 
into a greater number of tints than any other. 
Finally, the different glazings and transparent 
colours, being in general the least solid from their 
nature and from their want of body, ought to be 
treated with the greatest caution. It is necessary 
to be particularly on one's guard therefore with 
lake, grain yeUow (^^7 de grain)^ both brown and 
clear, Chinese vermilion', Prussian blue, terra di si- 
enna, and vine black ; and likewise with ivory black 
and Cologne earth, when they are used as glazings. 
A point of the utmost importance, and which 
must never be lost sight of is this, that among the 
glazings there will be found some, which, although 
very transparent and delicate, it is nevertheless 
very difficult to injure, because they have been 
laid on the colour when .fresh, and have become 
thoroughly incorporated and united therewith ; 
and, on the contrary, there wiU be found others, 
sometimes not so transparent and delicate, but 
which wiU yet be injured very easily, because they 
stand separate from, and do not adhere to, the 
colour beneath them, that having been already 
dry ere they were put on. A little attention will 
in general enable a connoisseur to distinguish be- 
tween these, us in the glazings that have little 
solidity, he will always find, on places which have 
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been rubbed, traces more or less visible of the 
naked colour which serves as their ground. Pru- 
dence forbids the employment of mordant^ on these 
glazings, over which the varnish ought to be fretted 
lightly and circumspectly with the fingers, especially 
on the flesh parts. 

It is no less imprudent to tease a picture unneces- 
sarily with overmuch cleaning, and thereby expose 
the paint, in the vain expectation of freeing it from 
ineflfaceable stains produced by the taint" of flies, 
mould from the walls, verdigris, or rust, or to 
make needless efforts to revive the colours when 
absorbed by bad primings, or weakened by time. 
And I would in like manner caution my readers 
against wasting time with the mordants in the en- 
deavour to clean troublesome deep places, for which, 
as I have already said, the point of a scraper, or of 
a penknife, is ihe proper remedy, and the only one 
that can be employed without danger. The scraper 
is likewise the only means for removing bad repaints, 
that from their hardness resist the mordants. 

I will conclude this part of the subject, already 
perhaps too much extended, with this advice, viz. 
that as I have recommended amateurs to learn to 
judge of, to clean, and to varnish their pictures 
themselves, so in like manner I would dissuade 
them from retouching or repainting them with their 
own hand. This is too dangerous and too dijficult 
an undertaking for an amateur. Those even who 
make a business of it so rarely succeed in attaining 
the perfection necessary to prevent their operations 
from being visible, or from becoming so by time. 
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that in my whole travels I have not met with a 
dozen artists to whom I would have ventured to 
entrust a picture of value. In place of adroit and 
cautious stipplers, or skilful and judicious painters, 
I have every where found pencils that were raah, 
heavy, and lavish of colour, wielded by persons who 
scarcely gave themselves the trouble to examine 
the combinations employed by the masters whose 
works they retouched, or to understand tho- 
roughly the various changes produced by the slow- 
yet certain action of time, air, and light. I have 
found them generally as sparing in the employment 
of drying oil as prodigal of that which is injurious, 
with which they daub profusely and unnecessarily 
the pictures that pass through their hands, doubt- 
less from not knowing, that if ever so little of it re- 
main upon the colours, particularly the whites, these 
will invariably become yellowish. But a much 
greater evil still is the pretended improvements, as 
unskilful as useless, which they have often the 
boldness to make, without being asked, even on the 
best composed pictures ! Besides, no one, at the 
present day, is ignorant of their absurd method of 
painting in varnish, which corrupts the colours, and 
prevents them from ever attaining the requisite 
hardness. Every one knows too how pernicious is 
the practice of those self-called artists so often met 
with, who, wanting intelligence to seize the true 
tint required for a small defect in the picture they 
are to retouch, have the audacity to extend their 
dull pencil over the neighbouring parts, under the 
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pretence of bringing them into harmony ! Hence 
those large dark stains which appear as soon as 
time aflfects their colours, and which render the 
pictures unrecognisable, disgracing the ignorant 
pretenders to whom they owe their existence. It 
would be a most happy event for art and for ama- 
teurs, if artists truly worthy of the name, renounc- 
ing the ridiculous prejudice which makes them fear 
that they would lower themselves by restoring the 
beautiful productions of the ancient painters, could 
be induced to think, that in place of being demeaned 
by the possession of this additional talent, they 
would become more estimable ! I could give ex- 
amples of the truth of this view of the matter at 
no great distance, but I am prevented by their 
proximity. I confine myself, therefore, to referring 
to M. Coders of Amsterdam, whose celebrity as an 
artist scarcely in any degree arises from his own 
works, however charming they are, but is derived 
from the admirable manner in which he repairs the 
accidents that have happened to the chief works of 
the ancient masters. This he does with an art so 
magical, that when the retouch is dry, and the pic- 
ture varnished, his pencil cannot be discovered 
on it. 

I now come to the consideration of the art of 
lining pictures. Although it may be demonstrated 
by the most unvarjdng experience, that when it is 
well performed, in place of in any degree injuring 
a picture, lining renders it infinitely more durable, 
more united, arid more agreeable to the eye, yet I 
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must also say, that many persons undertake it who 
acquit themselves so ill, that pictures come out of 
their hands as rough, and with the breaks and 
cracks as visible, as when they were put into them ; 
or if they appear at first more united and in better 
condition after the lining, their old defects are not 
long of reappearing ; they peel oflF, or shrink, blister, 
show as many disagreeable lines as there have been 
joinings in the sheets of paper with which they had 
been covered during the operation, exhibit all the 
traces of the frames, and however little the season 
may be a damp one, it is not uncommon to find a vil- 
lanous mould appearing upon them from the bad 
size which has been employed, and which even shows 
itself through the varnish. At other times, the use 
of size too dry and hard renders the pictures stiff 
and brittle, and causes them almost to bend the 
stretcher. It is very lucky indeed if workmen so 
audacious and unskilful do not ruin the picture, by 
scorching it with using irons that are too hot, or 
by raising pieces of it from the ground ; or destroy 
theb. glazings by the employment of mordants with- 
out sufficient caution, in order to remove the yel- 
lowish mould which is the necessary consequence 
of their having burned the varnish, and often the 
colours themselves, by the application of too much 
heat. In truth, the dangers to be encountered are 
so apparent to me, that I know not how to advise 
amateurs who have pictures to line. Whether from 
ignorance or cupidity, I have seen with regret 
during my travels that most liners neglect the pre- 
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cautions and depart from the process employed at 
Paris by artisans most justly famous in this branch. 
These last, in place of lining the pictures on their 
own stretchers by means of very hot irons, always 
do it, so far as their size will permit, on false stretch- 
ers, in such a manner as that they can work them 
from two sides ; and they supply the place of the 
great heat used by the others, by means of heavier 
irons, longer continued labour, and more frequent 
renewal of the paper. They do not spare any ex- 
ertion either, to obtain a paste and a ground size 
that shall be perfect, and a fine canvass without 
knots. Thus every picture comes out of their hands 
united like a mirror, and always remains so. Their 
workshops present an imposing aspect from the im- 
mense tables, the pulleys, the smoothing-irons of all 
weights and sizes, and the other implements, which 
announce at the first glance a substantial establish- 
ment, and inspire one's confidence. Such artists, 
whose well-deserved fame is confirmed by every 
case they are entrusted with, are infinitely respect- 
able in my eyes, and worthy of the highest eulo- 
giums. Whenever the amateur is fortunate enough 
to meet with such, let him hasten to entrust his 
pictures to them, in order that creases and other 
inequalities may disappear without their being hurt 
in any respect. They will even transfer to a new 
canvass, without the least danger, such as are painted 
on panel or on a bad cloth, and are threatened with 
ruin. This operation is so well understood at the 
present day, that it is practised at Paris upon pic- 
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tures of the greatest size with the most complete 
success, as may be seen in " The Martyrdom of 
St. Peter the Dominican," by Titian, and " The Virgin 
Donatary," by Raphael, which M. Hacquin has trans- 
ferred to canvass for the gallery of the Louvre. All 
the success depends upon the guard or facing which 
is applied upon the picture in order to secure it, 
and which consists of one or two plies of gauze, 
made to adhere strongly by means of a flour paste, 
and one or two folds of thick and soft paper, 
pasted upon the last of these, in order to assist 
them. This facing serves to support and secure 
the paint, while the panel is cautiously removed by 
means of toothed planes *, after which the operation 
is reduced nearly to that of mere lining, except 
that it is in some sort double in this case. As an 
artist truly skilled in this department is really a 
benefit to amateurs, by giving to their pictures at 
one and the same time solidity and beauty, so every 
person who attempts it without a real knowledge 
of the process, exposes them to dangers which 
they will do very wisely to avoid, by prudently 
leaving their pictures as they are until they meet 
with one who can do them without risk. I have 
derived so much satisfaction from what has been 
done for me in this line by M. Foucqu^, one of the 
liners for the Mus^e at Paris, that I owe him the 
return of making this public acknowledgment of 
his talents. The pictures that come out of his 

* Called toothing-planes. — Trans, 
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hands are united like a glass, without any vestige 
of old creases, or marks of the paper facing, which 
is renewed four and even five times if there be 
occasion. In place of burning the colours, as so 
many others do, he employs irons with so little heat, 
that he is obliged to supply the place of heat by 
using them of much greater weight, and by apply- 
ing more labour. It matters little to him upon 
what priming a picture may be painted, nor whether 
it is repainted, nor whether it be varnished or not, 
provided these have not been done too recently. 
Finally, in that state in which he delivers the pic- 
ture it will always remain, without forming the 
least crease, and without ever detaching itself from 
the ground.* 

As I have remarked that, next to the too great 
heat of the irons, one of the more ordinary causes 
of bad lining is the bad quality of the composition 
for fixing the old canvass upon the new, either from 
the SIZE that is used being too strong (a most cer- 
tain occasion of failure in lining) ; or from the ad- 
mixture with it of alkalies, or other ingredients 
which attract moisture, and which, especially in 
winter, produce mould ; or lastly, from the use of 
certain mixtures for this purpose liable to be 
affected by variations in the atmosphere ; I am gra- 
tified in being able to coramunicate to my readers 
the composition which M. Fontaine, at Paris, has 

* No person can surpass the London liners, one of whom, 
Mr. John Peel, of Golden Square, is too well known for the 
excellence of his work to need any encomium here. — Trans, 
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iissured mc is that used by him. He warrants its 
goodness upon his own experience, and that pic- 
tures lined with it never undergo the least altera- 
tion, but always retain their condition. The com- 
position is made by taking any given quantity of 
jelly (i. e. cold size), made from parchment, sheep- 
skin, or other skins, by boiling ; to which add an 
equal quantity of water, and a fourth part of the 
same quantity of ryemeal. The whole is heated, 
and used warm. The jelly, or size, made from the 
skins is the same as that used by gilders, except 
that it ought to be only half as strong. The com- 
position when made, and cold, ought to be of such 
consistency that a spoon will remain standing in it.* 

* The following two recipes for size, are, it is believed, used 
by some of the best London liners, for fixing the picture on the 
new canvass : — 

No. 1. 

Venice turpentine, 1 lb. 

White resin, ^ lb. 

One stone flour. 

Add thin glue to give consistence. 

No. 2. 
A quart of paste. 
Half a pint made glue. 
Half do. Venice turpentine. 
Two table-spoonfuls boiled linseed oil. 
A table-si)oonful Paris white. — Trans, 
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CHAPTER XVL 

OF THE VARNISHES USED FOR PICTURES. 

Sect. I. — Of had Varnishes, 

While most amateurs and connoisseurs throughout 
nearly the whole of Europe are agreed upon the 
utility of a good varnish for preserving pictures, 
and increasing their eflfect, it wiU hardly be believed 
that there are people in Italy, and in a part of Ger- 
many, who persist in condemning the use of it as 
hurtfiil, and who substitute for it practices which 
cannot fail to result, sooner or later, in the total 
destruction of works of art; while others, from 
ignorance of a good varnish, employ such as are 
very injurious. The most common among the de- 
structive varnishes are those made with the glaire or 
white of eggs, isinglass, oil, gum copal, amber, and all 
the varnishes made with spirit of wine, oil, or water. 
Every body knows that the white of eggs, and things 
similar to it, cause new paint to crack and break in 
a short time. Thousands upon thousands of in- 
stances have unfortunately placed this beyond 
doubt. I can attest the same of all the water var- 
nishes with which I have hitherto become ac- 
quainted, which are bringing ruin on modem pic- 
tures, from the custom most artists have of using 
them to obviate the bad effects produced by the 
absorption of the colours. However disagreeable 

u 
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it may be tp an artist to exhibit to the public the 
fruit of his labour in a disadvantageous state, had 
he not better undergo this for a limited time than 
see his work perish, from the purchaser neglecting 
to remove this varnish, the use of which ought to 
be only temporary ? And cannot the painter ac- 
quaint the proprietor, and assure him, on the evi- 
dence of connoisseurs, of the favourable change 
which will certainly be made in a few years by 
time alone ; or failing that, by the application of a 
good varnish, which may then be applied without 
danger, seeing that in three years a picture gene- 
rally becomes sufficiently dry to receive this ? These 
considerations appear so natural that they ought 
to strike all artists ; but self-love, interest, and 
custom, are very difficult to be overcome ; of which 
the following is an instance : — 

Being at Leipsic in 1795, 1 made the acquaintance 
of M. Graff, a painter, much esteemed and em- 
ployed, owing to the beauty and resemblance of his 
portraits, but whose works had the defect of crack- 
ing in a very short time. Far from shutting his eyes 
to this, he himself complained of it to every body, 
blaming always the bad quality of the oils used in 
his colours, and in despair at not having been able 
to find better, in spite of every search in many 
countries. In vain did I protest that he wrongly 
accused the oils of an evil which had no other source 
than the water varnish, or glaire of eggs, which he 
always hastened to put upon his pictures, in order 
to give them brilliancy. I was never able to con- 
vince him of so evident a truth, notwithstandmg 
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the weight he attached to my opinion in regard to 
the other parts of the art — so strongly do even 
the greatest men cling to their errors ! 

It will be well if certain artists be convinced by 
these remarks of the danger of water varnishes, 
white of eggs, and other matters of that kind. To 
those who, notwithstanding all I say, will persist 
in the use of them, I can only farther recommend 
that they will at least do what lies in their power 
to diminish their bad effects by mixing with them a 
proportion of the purest sugar-candy, melted in the 
strongest possible decoction of colocynth. This last 
will keep off the flies, while the sugar will give to 
the varnish a degree of pliability which will hinder 
it from cracking the colours.' The destructive 
effects of white of eggs, and other similar substances, 
are by no means confined to new pictures only. It 
is proved, by an infinity of cases, that they produce 
similar effects upon the oldest pictures, sooner or 
later, in proportion to their age and hardness. 
Thus I have seen in the gallery of the reigning 
Dukes of Brunswick excellent Italian pictures, very 
thick in the colours, and from having been painted 
two centuries ago of course very hard, which the 
white of eggs had in process of time caused to shrink, 
and to separate into a multitude of rounds and 
irregular lozenges, in such a manner that the can- 
vass was left bare in many places, more than the 
twelfth part of an inch. For this pernicious var- 
nish employed by his predecessors, M. Weytsch, 
landscape painter and director of this gallery, has 

u 2 
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substituted drying oil, which I have seen collected 
of the thickness of a half-crown piece in the large 
and deep creases formed in two beautiful pictures 
by Dietrici, from their having only stretchers with- 
out keys. M. Weytsch, however, informed me that 
he used the oil merely from want of funds to pur- 
chase varnish, and that he himself altogether pre- 
ferred the latter. 

I wish I could have said as much in favour of 
M. Riedel, a painter, and the principal inspector of 
the magnificent electoral gallery at Dresden, the 
most determined and obstinate enemy of varnish 
whom I have yet met with. A volume would 
scarcely suffice to contain the entertaining proofs 
of his true or affected dislike to varnish which he 
afforded me during my long stay at Dresden; a 
dislike which he carried so far, that if he could 
perceive the least trace of varnish in a picture, 
whatever might be its merit and state of preserva- 
tion, he shrugged his shoulders, and said dryly, in 
German, that it was a good picture^ but that it was 
already varnished — meaning by that to say, that it 
was already doomed to destruction ! Nay, not con- 
fining himself to words, he actually put in practice 
the following little manoeuvre with much adroit- 
ness. Having selected some pictures in the gallery, 
from which he removed the varnish that had grown 
old and yellow upon them during half a century, he 
took care in doing so to leave it remaining on the 
whitest and lightest part of the pictures, which places 
thus became an ugly stain that shocked every person. 
This stain he pointed out to all who were inclined 
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to listen to him, as a demonstration that varnish 
was poison for pictures ; whereas the clear-sighted 
saw in the cleaned parts of the picture only an 
incontrovertible proof that the varnish had not in- 
jured them in the slightest degree ! The payments 
received by M. Riedel from his Highness the 
Elector, for his first trials of a vegetable oil varnish 
of his own discovery, were so considerable, that 
they could not but increase his ardour to continue 
the use of it ! 

In the mean time his previous operations did not 
escape criticism, and were by no means favourable 
to him, when a comparison was made between the 
former and the present state of some Italian chief 
works, such as the Night and the Saint George of 
Corregio, upon which he had operated. Not having 
seen these until after they had come under his 
handiwork, I am not able to determine how much 
their condition is to be attributed to that. But 
truth compels me to say, that I found in this famous 
Night not only clouds such as we see in marble, 
but likewise such hardness and dryness in many 
parts, and such a disagreeable grimace in the coun- 
tenance of the woman who holds her hand before 
her eyes, to say nothing of other defects, that I 
cannot conceive how this picture could procure so 
much credit as it has done to Corregio, if it came 
from his hands such as it is now. 

At that time I frequented the Dresden Gallery 
every morning, and got from M. Riedel all the 
details of his practice. He informed me that 

u 3 
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amongst others the chief works of Corregio, Ra- 
phael, Titian, and Procaccini, after having under- 
gone his preparatory operations, had got a coat of 
his oil of flowers^ which he would repeat until every 
part became perfectly bright ! And on my reniark- 
ing that in the admirable Venus of Titian the car- 
nations alone were bright, and all the rest flat, he 
told me, with perfect coolness, " that having only 
as yet given it three coats of his oil, that was not 
astonishing, but that he would put it all in unison 
by multipljdng the coats." . Such was his threat 
at the very moment that I felt overpowered with 
chagrin to see the superb carnations of Titian ac- 
quiring a yellowish, sad, and monotonous tone, 
through the coats that he had already given to it ! 
Not only has the disastrous use of oil, which is 
confined in Germany to certain provinces, extended 
itself throughout the whole of Italy, where an in- 
finity of fine pictures have long suffered under it ; 
but what seems scarcely credible in that country 
of the art, a method much more detestable still is 
practised by ignorant persons, who, on the pretext 
of nourishing and setting off the colours in pictures, 
rub them with fat oil, or lard, or other animal 
grease. I have been assured, to my great astonish- 
ment, that in more churches than one, the pictures 
imderwent this nefarious operation on the eve of 
the great festivals in Italy. So destructive a prac- 
tice comes in process of time to rot the picture, so 
that it will no longer hold together. M. Foucqu6, 
one of the principal liners in Paris, has assured me 
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that all his art has been insufficient to save certain 
Italian pictures so treated, which individuals into 
whose hands they had come through the revolu- 
tionary wars, had intrusted to him to line or to 
transfer to a new canvass. 

If animal grease applied to the face of pictures 
destroys them by slow degrees, the oil of turpentine 
itself even may cause their ruin fast enough, if it be 
applied to the back of such as are painted on can- 
vass. Though this practice be extremely dangerous, 
yet we find it nevertheless very much cried up by 
more than one author as a secret, under the specious 
pretext, that by this means the colours are imme- 
diately revived, so that the pictures appear as if 
new. But in point of fact this detestable plan, 
though it give to the picture a temporary brightness 
it is true, ends by decomposing the priming and 
effacing the colours. 

Amongst the varnishes which amateurs ought 
altogether to banish from use, I shall point out, 
without doing more than mentioning them, those 
made from gum copal and amber, as weU as all 
those that are prepared from oil or spirit of wine 
without exception, their stony hardness rendering 
them as dangerous for pictures, as they may be suit- 
able for carriages, furniture, and wainscotting. To 
these pernicious varnishes, I add the waxed water 
of BachelieTj which, being full of alkali, corrodes 
the colours, and causes them to fly off, particularly 
when a picture that has been varnished with this 
drug comes to be washed. 

u 4 
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Sect. IL — Of good Vamisfu 

After having reviewed the different kinds of 
varnish, and analogous substances that are injuri- 
ous to pictures, I have now to speak of those which 
are useftil, and by the employment of which no 
danger is superinduced. These, from the united 
experience of the best-informed amateurs in the 
different parts of Europe, are reduced exclusively 
to those varnishes which are made of the oil of tur- 
pentine, called also the essence or spirit of turpen- 
tine, combined with different resinous substances. 
The varnish hitherto acknowledged as the most 
exempt from defect when it is prepared with the 
requisite attention, is that made from mastic (mis- 
named a gum, but which is a resin,) dissolved in a 
due proportion of oil of turpentine. The varnish 
so formed is clear and transparent, and when ap- 
plied to pictures dries very soon, without breaking. 
It acquires also a degree of hardness and cohesion 
sufficiently close and permanent, and may, notwith- 
standing, be easily raised, and reduced to a powder 
by a light and methodical fretting with the bare 
and dry fingers, and without the employment of 
any other medium. Unfortunately almost all the 
substances which from the deamess of mastic are 
substituted for it, such as ohbanum, frankincense, 
rosin, and pitch, are deficient in clearness and trans- 
parency, and have the fault of becoming yellow, and 
acquiring a dull unnatural look in a short time. 
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The superiority of mastic varnish is so well 
established by its constant and daily use all over 
Europe, and it is besides so universally known 
and adopted by all well-informed amateurs, that 
it may seem superfluous to give here the recipe for 
its composition. But although all the world are 
agreed as to its constituent parts, they are not 
equally so as to the relative proportions of these, 
so that one frequently sees amateurs dissatisfied 
with the consistency of their varnish, some com- 
plaining of its being too thin, and others of its 
being too thick. Such was my own case until I 
adopted the following recipe, to which, after long 
experience, I now give the preference: — To a 
pound of the clearest and purest mastia in beads, 
which I place in a clear bottle, with a flat bottom 
sufficiently large, I add two pounds of oil of tur- 
pentine, which I take care to select as bright and 
clear as the purest water.* In summer I expose 
the bottle to the sun ; in winter I put it at a mo- 
derate distance from the fire. The first day or 
two I shake it roughly as often as possible, were it 
even every haK-hour, in order that the beads of 
mastic may separate and present the more surfaces 
to the action of the turpentine. When they have 

* A pint of oil of turpentine weighs about a pound (an ounce 
and a half more), so that the pound of gum goes to rather more 
than a quart bottle of turpentine. The Brabant lb. is somewhat 
more than the English imperial lb., 100 of the former being 
equal to 103*35 of the latter ; but this does not affect the rela- 
tive proportions now given, the quantities being reduced to the 
same measure of weight. — Trans, 
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come to form only one mass from their adhering to 
each other, and to the bottom of the bottle, the 
shaking serves only to raise and spread the higher 
part of the mass, which is already half-dissolved, 
through the oil, so as to admit the solvent to the 
under parts. It is rarely that a whole week is 
required for the complete solution when the bottle 
has been well shaken, and well exposed to the heat. 
Most frequently, indeed, one or two days are suffi- 
cient. If one were pressed for time, a sand-bath 
moderately heated might be had recourse to ; but I 
only suggest this in case of necessity, having always 
preferred varnish made by a slow process. I have 
never, therefore, agreed with those who make var- 
nish on the instant by means of the fire, for this 
kind has always a tendency more or less to grow 
yellow. 

For the benefit of those who are not well ac- 
quainted with mastic, I may mention that it is a 
dry resin that distils from the true mastic tree of the 
Levant on incision. The taste is slightly aromatic, 
astringent, and resinous. It is imported in the 
shape of small beads, amongst which are mixed 
small shapeless grains. The beads are the best. 
The yellowish colour which it has ought to be very 
pale and transparent, and it ought to break clean 
under the teeth, to soften with heat, to melt and 
puff up in the flame of a candle, itself to flame on 
hot coals, and to give out an agreeable odour. 

A varnish made with the proportions above spe- 
cified will have as much consistency as is required. 
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even in cases where it is necessary to have it of 
the thickest kind. But for those who require it 
thinner, it is a good plan to make likewise another 
supply, prepared in the same manner, except that 
it should have three parts of the oil of turpentine 
(instead of two) to one part of the mastic. Time, 
in place of injuring, improves these varnishes, if 
kept bottled. In order to apply it successfully to 
a picture it is necessary to work it well on it, cross- 
ing it in every direction. To get rid of the bells 
which form on the brush, scrape the brush on the 
edge of the vessel that holds the varnish ; and to 
avoid dust, apply it in a place into which no one 
may come during the day on which it is used. 
After laying on the varnish the picture must be 
placed horizontally, with the painted surface upper- 
most, for an hour, that the varnish may spread it- 
self and dry uniformly; after which, the picture 
may be placed on end, with its front to the wall. 
It is proper, as far as possible, to varnish only 
on clear and serene days. The varnish flows and 
spreads itself better in summer than in winter, and 
is slower of drying, on account of the heat.* 

In buying the mastic it is necessary to guard 
against the cupidity of the dealers in it, who adul- 
terate it by the mixture of other resinous substances 

* The quantity of varnish used may be less, but should never 
exceed two thin coats, so as to allow the handling of the pencil 
to be seen. Nothing is more suspicious-looking, as regards 
purity, than a thick gummy coat of varnish over a picture. — • 
Trans, 
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that are lower in price, particularly olibanum. Those 
who wish to give it every advantage ought to spread 
it upon a flat plate, and pour very pure rain -water 
upon it until it swim, and then cover it with an- 
other plate, and expose it thus, where it may get the 
most sun, and during the greatest heat of summer, 
until all the water is evaporated. This operation, 
which it is often necessary to repeat more than 
once, gives the highest degree of clearness to the 
mastic, and by it I have obtained varnish which 
has never altered its tint. Those who consider 
this operation too tedious ought at least to wash 
their mastic well, in order to free it from the dust 
with which it is always accompanied. No one 
ought ever to use it without taking this most ne- 
ce88ary precaution. 

Restorers of pictures, knowing that varnish never 
takes a good hold of the oily and greasy surface of 
paint that is too new, have for a long time been 
in the practice of first giving to pictures that are 
repainted or retouched, a coat of white of eggs, 
in order that they may be able to varnish them 
sooner. In the present day, the knowledge of the 
pernicious effects of this practice has made a so- 
lution of isinglass to be substituted for it, which, 
in my opinion, is equally bad. I condemn these 
the more freely, because by mixing with the colours 
used for the retouch the requisite quantity of sugar 
of lead, and thereafter exposing the picture to the 
light in a place sufficiently airy and warm, it may 
very well be varnished in a month, and often even 
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sooner, provided the new colours are not too thickly 
laid on, and do not form too large masses, and if a 
very thin varnish be used. This last may easily be 
obtained by adding the proper quantity of the oil of 
turpentine. 

Having referred to this thinning of the varnish, 
I may mention that the addition of the new tur- 
pentine to the old often destroys its clearness, and 
causes a deposit to be formed that is very gluti- 
nous ; but its clearness returns naturally in a few 
days, and even immediately by the heat of a sand 
bath. All varnishes, indeed, form more or Jess of 
a deposit in the course of time. This, however, 
improves their clearness, since the deposit takes 
down and incorporates with it all the dirt which 
might be injurious. Small specks of wood are the 
only things that are likely to remain swimming in 
it, on account of their lightness. To avoid these 
there is a necessity for clearing the mastic from 
them before mingling it with the oil of turpentine.* 

* Pictures are Kable to become dimmed very soon after being 
varnished, either from a very thin bluish film of smoke forming 
on them, or from the varnish becoming chilled, that is, acquiring 
a frozen appearance similar to ground glass. It will not do to 
rub them for the removal of these, until the surface of the var- 
nish has become quite hard. To do so would make it perma- 
nently dim, the surface being too soft to bear the handkerchief, 
and so getting crushed with the slightest pressure. Good var- 
nish, however, ought to be sufficiently hard in ten days to admit 
of the film of smoke being removed by very delicate rubbing 
with an old silk handkerchief; and for this purpose it is best 
done by a lengthened movement (as a groom rubs a horse) in- 
stead of a round one. But against the chilling of the varnish 
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I am not aware that there is any certain remedy. Some var- 
nishes, however, particularly those of the best London makers, 
are less subject to it than others ; and it is to some extent a 
preventive to varnish the picture in a heated room, and to warm 
the surface of the picture before applying it. I have been told 
also, on good authority, that chilling may be prevented, and even 
removed, by rubbing the surface of the varnish with a soft linen 
cloth moistened with turpentine, putting at the same time on the 
surface of the varnish as much linseed oil as adheres to the point 
of the finger on touching the oil with it. This I have not tried, 
but it is certainly a good thing for rubbing up a picture that 
has got a little tarnished. It must be rubbed perfectly dry to 
prevent its attracting dust. 

When, however, the varnish has fairly chilled, the best plan 
is to let it alone for six or eight weeks, and then damp the sur- 
face, bit by bit, with a moist spunge, and rub it dry with an old 
silk handkerchief. By this means, if done gently and with 
patience, a fine enamelled surface will be produced. — Trans. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

OP PUBLIC GALLERIES^ WITH REMARKS ON THOSE OF 
PARIS, VIENNA, DRESDEN, DUSSELDORF, AND MUNICH. 

The decline of the colossal power of Rome was 
succeeded by ages of barbarism imfavourable to 
the cultivation of the arts, and especially that of 
painting. Pictures were then,, at best, only a kind 
of images. It was not until the fifteenth century, 
and the discovery of painting in oil colours, that 
princes, and the great, began to compete with the 
church for the productions of the pencil. By de- 
grees pictures became the most distinguished and 
most valuable ornaments of palaces and public 
buildings ; and in these they continued to be hung, 
until the danger to which they were liable from the 
too public exposure of such places, or the increasing 
importance attached to them by their illustrious 
proprietors, gave rise to the idea of collecting them 
in buildings devoted exclusively to their reception. 
It is thus that most of the public galleries have 
had their commencement. Many of them have 
been so enriched by successive additions, that they 
have now truly become national treasures, as 
honourable to the country which possesses them, 
as useful to the people who have the privilege of 
access to them. These advantages may be lost, 
however, if the enjoyment of them be reserved to 
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the proprietor alone. This last consideration ought 
to be enough to induce certain sovereigns in Ger- 
many to aboUsh the shameftil practice introduced 
by those who have charge of their galleries, of taxing 
strangers who go to see them. For does not such 
a practice present obstacles, founded on no utility 
or necessity, to the diffusion of good taste, and to 
the progress of knowledge ? 

Public galleries may be accounted amongst the 
most convincing proofs of a high degree of civi- 
lisation, of a state of peaceful security and per- 
manent prosperity, of a wise employment of the 
public revenues, and of a government enlightened, 
mild, and paternal. It would be in vain to object 
that the public galleries in France were augmented 
under the anarchial government of the revolution, 
while England, so proud of its knowledge and civi- 
lisation, has, as yet, no gallery at all, notwith- 
standing its wealth,- and its stable and constitutional 
government. The facts of the case rather confirm 
my position ; for it was to her sovereigns that France 
owed the formation of her gallery, one of the most 
precious in Europe ; and though the revolutionists 
increased it without limit, it was not from the love 
of the art, but to assuage their insatiable passion 
for seizing on every thing, at the risk of seeing 
every thing perish. And such, indeed, would have 
been the result, if a wiser government had not pre- 
vented the ruin that must have followed from so 
many interesting productions of the art being 
accumulated at Paris, by distributing them, and so 
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dividing the care of them, among the different 
departments of the country. England in like 
manner, thanks to its kings, would have enjoyed to 
this day a gallery worthy of its opulence, but for 
the fate of Charles I., the great protector of art 
and artists, and the instability of the throne con- 
sequent upon his fall. I own, nevertheless, that 
the English parliament, which disposes at will the 
treasures of the nation, ought long since to have 
done what the frequent changes in the succession 
to the throne have hindered their kings from doing, 
and so have placed England at least on a level in 
this matter with many other countries less able 
than she. Happily for the honour of the English 
nation, individuals enough among them have 
proved that she is not insensible to the charms of 
art, by the truly magnificent collections which they 
have made, and are still making, at great expense, 
thus charging themselves, in place of the parlia- 
ment, with the maintenance of the national glory. 
But such private collections, being almost all distri- 
buted among the country seats of powerfiil families, 
can never excuse the English government from 
forming a public gallery at London, especially if 
they wish the school of painting established there 
to succeed. May the artists of London be as firmly 
persuaded of this as I am ! May her citizens be as 
deeply penetrated with its advantages ! * 

* This was of course written before the establishment of the 
National Gallery, — Trans. 

X 
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The Raphaels, the Rubenses, the Titians, and 
Caracci improved themselves by studying the 
works of other great masters. Public galleries, 
where art displays her glory and her magic in chief 
works of every class, afford to the scholar a method 
of instruction the more certain, in that they demon- 
strate to his eyes the actual practice of that of 
which his master can teach him only the precept ; 
while the master himself finds there, in his turn, a 
thousand opportunities for improvement, for guid- 
ance in difficulty, and for acquiring a firmer step 
in the progress of his art. He finds there likewise 
a very easy means of rendering himself a true bene- 
factor to his pupils, and of promoting their future 
fame, by exercising a little self-denial, and gener- 
ously engaging them, were it ever so little, in copy- 
ing the choice pictures of the old masters in place 
of his own. The utility of these galleries is not 
confined to this. They alone have the merit of 
exhibiting the entire art in all its results, its dif- 
ferent epochs, its progress, its schools, and its 
cultivators. What the too short span of human 
life does not permit us to hope for in any private 
collection may be effected in the course of time 
by a public establishment, provided those who 
direct it have the zeal, the probity, the impartiahty, 
and the full complement of knowledge required 
for a situation which it is so difficult to fill with 
success. I am willing to suppose, that, by giving 
a large remuneration, a custodier may always be 
obtained who is possessed of zeal and probity ; but 
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it is impossible to secure by the mere amount of 
money all the knowledge required for such an 
appointment, and still less to prevent a painter, 
supposing such to be appointed, from entertaining 
a continued partiality for that school, subject, and 
manner which he has once adopted. I should 
never have done if I were to mention all that my 
observations and my zeal for art suggest to me on 
this point. But it is enough to refer to my last 
chapter, in order to show how indispensable the 
knowledge that belongs to an amateur is to those 
who direct public galleries. And while such know- 
ledge is necessary in order to their completing the 
gaUery, and securing the preservation of its con- 
tents, it is not less required of them that they and 
their subalterns be distinguished by complaisance 
and disinterestedness towards the public, in order 
to render the treasures which ai;*e entrusted to them 
useful to the utmost extent of which they are 
capable, by facilitating and encouraging access to 
them, and so contributing to the instruction of 
artists in their art, and to the diffusion of good 
taste and knowledge amongst mankind. 

By general custom the word Gallery^ considered 
with reference to painting, is applied to designate, 
not the building, but the productions of the pencil, 
collectively, which are contained in it. The prin- 
cipal public galleries are those of Paris, Vienna, 
Dresden, Dusseldorff, and Munich. 

I. The Gallery of the Musee Royal^ now in the 
palace of the Louvre at Paris, consists of the 

X 2 
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pictures acquired at great cost by the kings of 
France. It was commenced by Francis I., the 
friend of Leonardo da Vinci, and greatly aug- 
mented by Louis XIV. * 

In the Florentine school the Mus6e is particu- 
larly distinguished for the works of Leonardo da 
Vinci, Fra Bartolomeo, Andrea del Sarto, Pietro 
da Cartona, and two excellent pictures by Christo- 
phero Allori. 

In the Roman school it surpasses every other 
collection, public and private, by the number, 
quality, and importance of the works of Raphael 
possessed by it. It possesses also a charming Saint 
Michael^ by Baroccio, and a number of the works 
of Poussin. 

In the Venetian school it is distinguished in an 
especial manner by the most important works of 
Paul Veronese, by the admirable Martyrdom of 
Saint Agatha f , and two other very fine pictures by 
Sebastian del Piombo, two good works by Gior- 
gione, a number of the works of Titian, amongst 
which are some that are not black, and finally, by 
the marvellous Ring of Saint Markj by Paris 
Bordon.J 

* During the wars of Bonaparte, pictures, as every body 
knows, were taken by the French troops from many continental 
nations, and placed in the Louvre, and in the chief towns 
throughout the departments ; but most of them were returned to 
the States to which they belonged, by the Allied Sovereigns, on 
the final overthrow of Napoleon in 1815. — Trans. 

f Not now in the Louvre. — Trans, 

J Restored to Venice in 1815. — Trans, 
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In the Lombard school there is a brilliant array 
of the most precious works of Corregio, particu- 
larly his Saint Jerome^ which formerly belonged to 
the Academy at Parma *, and for which the Elector 
of Saxony, King of Poland, in 1755, in vain offered 
the enormous sum of 320,000 francs, although Cor- 
regio was paid only forty-seven ducats for painting 
it, seven ducats more than he got for his famous 
Nighty in the Dresden gallery.f The Mus^e is rich ' 
also in the number and importance of the works of 
Domenichino and Albano which it possesses, and is 
graced by many of Guido, in his second or good 
manner ; by two excellent pictures from the hand 
of Parmegiano, and a charming picture of the 
Virgin, by Louis Caracci ; a number of the works 
of Annibal Caracci, some of which may be re- 
commended for the clearness of their colouring ; 
an agreeable Holy Family, by Procaccini; abun- 
dance of Guercini's works, some of which are less 
black than is usual with him ; and finally, by the 
Adoration of the Shepherds, an admirable chief 
work of Spagnoletti. The Nativity J, and other 
beautiful works by Benedetti, a Genoese painter, 
as well as the works of MuriUo, a Spanish painter, 
adorn the Mus^e, and do much honour to himself 
likewise. 

* Restored to Parma in 1815. — Trans, 
j* The ducat is equivalent to about three shillings and three- 
pence sterling. — Trans. 

J Not now in the Louvre. — Trans. 

X 3 
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In the Flemish school this gallery is peculiarly 
brilliant, from the number of Rubens' highest 
works included in it, as well as those of his best 
pupil Van Dyck, those of Philip de Champaigne, 
and many excellent specimens of Teniers, and chief 
works by John Van Eyck. 

Among the Dutch painters, it has select speci- 
mens of Carl du Jardin, Adrian Van Ostade, Ary 
de Voys, Van der Heyden, Francis and William 
Mieris, Albert Cuyp, De Keyser, Everdingen, Paul 
Potter, a great battle-piece by Wouvermans, and a 
number of Gerard Don's works, although not all 
of the best quality. It is still deficient in the 
works of many excellent masters of this school, 
such as Gonzales, Hobbima, Arnold Van der Neer, 
Rachel Ruysch, Van der Does, and Hackaert- It 
is not unprovided with examples of Van Aelst, 
Breenberg, Brouwer, Dietrici, Elsheimer, Van Huy- 
sum, Lairesse, Mignon, Peter Neefs, Eglon Van 
der Neer, Gaspar Netscher, Poelemburg, Pynacker, 
John Hendrick Roos, Terburg, William Van der 
Velde, John Baptist Weenix, and John Weenix ; 
but I have seen better specimens in other galleries, 
and in private collections. 

In the French school the Mus<^e is all that might 
be expected, and without a rival. The most re- 
markable specimens are, the Preaching of Saint 
Paul, and the Descent from the Cross, the two 
chief works of Le Sueur. 

On the other hand, it possesses no choice work 
of Albert Durer, and is not eminent in the 
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German school beyond some good portraits by 
Holbein.* 

II. The Imperial Gallery at Vienna owes its 
origin to that constant love for the art of painting 
which has hitherto been almost hereditary in the 
House of Austria. The gallery formed by the 
Emperor Rodolph II. at Prague, the place of his 
residence, was the admiration of the whole world 
for the gems which it contained. But after the 
death of that monarch it was pillaged, and its 
contents dispersed by the Swedes during the thirty 
years' war ; and three admirable works of Corregio, 
afterwards noticed, which were carried oflF with a 
small number of other chief works to Vienna, were 
all that were saved. There this remnant, com- 
bined with such pictures as were there already, and 
with the magnificent collection of the Archduke 
Leopold William, brought firom the Low Countries in 
1657, and other additions, formed for a long time 
the Imperial Gallery in the Stallbourg, adjoining the 
Court. Prenner and Stampart have given an idea of 
the contents of this gallery in a work published by 

* According to the Catalogues of the year 1844, the Mus^ 
contains the following old pictures, viz. : — 

Of the French school 373 

Flemish, Dutch, and German 540 

Italian 485 

Copies.. 8 

1406 

Besides the StMidish Gallerj, consisting of 244 oil paintings, 
and the Spanish Gallery, containing probably as many more. — 
Trans. 
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them in 1735, entitled "Prodromus Pinacothecse 
Caesareae," in which they have represented on a 
very small scale nearly one thousand of the pic- 
tures. In 1776 the gallery was transferred to the 
very beautifiil palace of Belvidfere, which the cele- 
brated Prince Eugene caused to be built in 1724, 
in the quarter called Renn-Weg, for a summer re- 
sidence ; and there it still remains, but much aug- 
mented by pictures taken from the old castles 
belonging to the Emperor in the different pro- 
vinces, and by purchases made by Joseph II. and 
Francis II. 

In the Florentine school the gallery of the Bel- 
vid^re is particularly distinguished by two excel- 
lent pictures by Fra Bartolomeo ; a chief work of 
Andrea del Sarto, and many other good works of 
this master ; a very rare specimen of Anthony Beli- 
velti, remarkable for its vigorous and agreeable 
colouring ; two very precious pictures by Francis 
Furini, which rival Titian himself in the carnations 
and Rembrandt in effect ; a very good specimen of 
Cigoli, one of Francis Vanni, one of Santo di Titi, 
one of Francis Currado, an agreeable picture by 
Vasari, two charming works by Gentileschi, and 
a very beautiful picture of the Virgin, by Carlo 
Dolci. 

I cannot admire the pictures by Leonardo da 
Vinci, which are here included under this school ; 
and as to the five pictures bearing the name of 
Michael Angelo, the spuriousncss of four of them 
is evident so far as regards the execution ; for 
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although the invention, the ordonnance, and the 
design in them appear to belong wholly to Michael 
Angelo, that which represents the attributes of the 
four Evangelists shows the pencil of Julio Romano. 
The Carrying off of Ganimede is positively asserted 
by Vasari to be painted by Baptiste Franco, from 
the design only of Michael Angelo ; and the keeper 
of the gallery assures me that the same is the case 
with regard to the two others, namely, the Holy 
Family, and the Saviour in the Garden of Olives. 
The fifth is a small picture on slate, 20 inches by 
17, known as the Dream of Michael Angelo, which, 
although it has suffered much, has an air of 
originality and singularity about it that is very 
interesting. 

In the Roman school the Belvidfere possesses 
among others, three good pictures attributed to 
Raphael, but of which one only. The Saint Mar- 
garet, appears to me to be free from doubt. That 
which represents Jesus with the Virgin, and Saint 
John, is probably painted by Balthazar Peruzzi, 
whose name, with the year MDVI., may be ob- 
served in the embroidered border of the Virgin's 
robe. But it is no way inferior to the works of 
Raphael in his first manner, while it is an infinitely 
greater rarity. The third picture, being a Holy 
Family of four figures, has much more of the man- 
ner of Francis Penni than of the third manner of 
Raphael. It is attributed to the latter, it is true, 
but I cannot coincide with this opinion, notwith- 
standing the constant tradition at Milan, founded 
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on the print by Bonasone, and notwithstanding the 
very large price paid for it by Maria Therese to the 
church of Saint Celse there. Besides, whatever 
may be the merit of the picture, the name of 
Raphael can never make me shut my eyes to the 
disagreeable reddish-brown tone, the too youthful 
air of the Virgin, and the representing of her in 
diy profile. 

In the same school the Imperial Gallery possesses 
also many works of Barocdo, one of which is a 
small gem ; a Holy Family, by Julio Romano, which 
is one of the most tolerable pictures that I have 
met with of this bad colourist ; The Telling of the 
Beads, a capital work of Caravagio, to which Van 
Dyck has added a portrait; The Death of Saint 
Joseph, one of the chief works of Carlo Maratti, 
and many other excellent pictures of this master ; 
and, finally, four pictures by Mengs, and among 
them a Holy Family, in which this exclusive par- 
tisan of the ideal has taken his own wife as a model 
for the Virgin ! 

I do no more than mention other less remarkable 
works of some of those masters, nor those by Per- 
rugino, Ingegno, Baldi, Polidore, Joseph D'Arpino, 
Andrea Sacchi, Dominico ,Feti, The Virgin and 
Child, by Sassoferato, for which Joseph II. paid so 
large a sum, nor the pretty but very small Saint 
Catherine, by Parmegiano, nor the pictures attri- 
buted to Poussin. 

In the Venetian school this gallery is particu- 
larly distinguished for the number of its pictures 
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by Titian, to a part of which I might take excep- 
tion. But a third of them at least may be ranked 
amongst the best works of the master, and the 
Ecce Homo is the most important work of his 
that I am acquainted with as regards the number 
of figures, although the most of the heads are very 
ignoble. There are many works of Paul Veronese, 
Paris Bordon, Old Palma, and Tintoretto, which do 
them much honour, but none of them, in my 
opinion, so much as his very excellent Saint 
Justin does to Pordenone. The three specimens 
of Bernardo Strozzi are of the choicest quality of 
the master, as are also those by Belini. The 
Woman taken in Adultery, by Padouanini, is a 
distinguished and very agreeable picture. The 
Virgin and Angels, by Lorenzo Lotto, is a charm- 
ing specimen, as well as the Holy Family, by 
Schiavone, and also the Calling of Saint Peter, by 
Marco Basaiti, the rival of Giovani Belini, which is 
precious from its great rarity, and is^ known to be 
the chief work of this old master. 

Li the Lombard school I can do no more than 
mention The Baptism of Jesus Christ, the chief 
work of Guido, and other works by this master, 
and by the Caracci. I pass by in like manner the 
other works of Corregio, to notice three charming 
gems by him, pauited to the order of the Duke of 
Mantua at the same time with the famous Leda 
and the Danae, and presented to Charles V., 
who placed them in his gallery at Prague. The 
three now mentioned, called The Rape of Gani- 
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mede, Jupiter and lo, and Cupid shaping his 
Bow, were saved by being carried to Vienna before 
the Swedes seized upon the gallery at Prague in 
1648, and so escaped the fate of the Leda and the 
Danae, which were carried off by them, and which 
a French ambassador in Sweden discovered stuffing 
the windows of a stable. I have no hesitation in 
saying that the above three pictures of Corregio are 
the ne plus ultra of art, both for subject and execu- 
tion. The Cupid in particular is truly magical, 
and, so to speak, supernatural, by the enchanting 
grace of its design and expression, and by the 
astonishing truth of the representation, although 
the picture has suffered somewhat in the body of 
the figure. There is also a very beautiful copy of 
it in the Belvedere, made by Joseph Heinz be- 
fore the original was injured. The lo and Gani- 
mede have also suffered so much as to produce an 
unpleasant effect when viewed near. Being painted 
on canvass with a strong empasto, they are so 
closely covered over with cracks as to affect the 
general tone of the colouring, and destroy it in 
many places, which has led to its being very ill 
restored. The Cupid, being painted on panel, has 
escaped the cause of this evil, but not the imprudent 
hands of cleaners, nor the pencil of unskilful re- 
storers. I do not know what grounds Vasari and the 
Abb^ Lanzi have for maintaining that this picture 
was not painted by Corregio, but by Parmegiano, 
and that he made many repetitions of it. All I 
can say is, that if it be so,. Parmegiano has here 
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surpassed himself, and equalled the most enchant- 
ing figures of Corregio.* 

The Supper at Emaus, by Schidone, the Mar- 
riage of Saint Catherine, by Francesco da Cairo, 
and the three pictures by Spagnoletti, the last 
very superior in quality, and particularly in co- 
louring, to most of his pictures, do honour to the 
Imperial Gallery, as well as the very delightful 
picture of Saint John in the Desert, by Murillo. 

I cannot say as much of the four pictures attri- 
buted to Augustino Caracci, called Love Grow- 
ing, Love Content, Love Suffering, and Love 
Dying, pictures as famous from the name of the 
artist, and the engravings of them, as from the ex- 
travagant licence of the subjects. They have a 
certain effect as long as they are hung very high ; 
but when I had them taken down, and saw them 
near, I found they were only very middling copies. 

In the Flemish school this gallery surpasses all 
the others by a sequence uninterrupted, and almost 
complete, of all the principal artists who became 
famous during the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth centuries, that is to say, from the com- 
mencement of painting in oil by John Van Eyck, 
until the extinction of the celebrated school origin- 
ated by Rubens. The Belvid^re, possessing only 
forty pictures of Rubens, must yield the palm in 
point of numbers, to the Mus^e at Paris, which 
possesses sixty. But nothing can surpass the merit 
of several of his works here, such as Saint Ignatius 

* See frontispiece. It continues to be attributed to Parme- 
giano by Dr. Waagen and other connoisseurs. — Trans, 
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exorcising the Demoniacs, Saint Ambrose repelling 
Theodocius, Saint Ildephonse before the Virgin, 
which of all the pictures in the Belvid^re has cost 
the largest sum to the House of Austria, and the 
admirable portrait of Rubens' second wife, Helena 
Forman (life size), leaving the Bath, the carnations 
of which surpass in truth even those by Titian him- 
self. I am certain that the above four are painted 
by Rubens' own hand, but not so the most of 
the others, not even the Saint Francis Xavier re- 
viving the Dead, although it be the companion of 
the Saint Ignatius, and although the sketches of 
both which are also to be seen here, are certainly by 
him, as is also his own portrait in the same saloon. 

In the works of Van Dyck, the Belvid^re, and 
the Mus^e at Paris, are nearly equal. But among 
the portraits by him in the Belvid^re there are 
thirty that are truly marvellous : at Paris there 
are only nine of the same quality. The Belvid^re 
surpasses all other galleries in the number and 
excellence of its specimens of Teniers, and many 
other first-rate artists, and is so nearly complete in 
the masters of this school that it wants but a few, 
and amongst them Gonzales Coques, in order to 
make it altogether so. 

It is not so rich in those of the Dutch school, 
but it possesses very many works of the most dis- 
tinguished masters, and it has the advantage of 
presenting them arranged in chronological order 
from its origin down to the present day. Of all 
the galleries in Europe, the Belvid^re is the only 
one in which a knowledge of the German school 
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may be acquired, there being two entire saloons 
filled with its productions.* 

III. Although the Royal Gallery at Dresden, 
which is contained in the Marstall, a square build- 
ing close to the new market, is one of the least 
ancient, the zeal and noble generosity of Augustus 
III., Elector of Saxony, and King of Poland, placed 
it, even from its origin, on a level with the most re- 
nowned galleries ; for this enlightened monarch had 
so active a predilection for the art that he not only 
purchased, in 1745, from Duke Francis III, of 
Modena, then reigning, a hundred pictures chosen 
from among the most precious of those collected 
by the Dukes of Modena during two centuries, for 
which he paid one million five hundred and sixty 
thousand francs, but he never ceased during his hfe 
to take advantage of every opportunity that he 
could find to enrich his gallery with pictures worthy 
of his magnificence and taste, at whatever cost, f 

In the Florentine school this gallery possesses 
two pictures by Leonardo da Vinci, and four by 
Andrea del Sarto, among which is the famous 

* According to the authorised catalogue compiled bj M. de 
Mechel in 1781, the Imperial Gallery of Vienna then contained, 

Of Italian pictures 316 

Flemish and Dutch , 567 

Grerman 351 

In all 1234 

excluding minatures and drawings, and exclusive also of the 
battle pieces and portraits in the Belvid^re Laferieur, which, 
together, amounted to sixty-six more. — Trans, 

f According to the Catalogue of 1839, there were 1857 pic- 
tures in the Dresden Gallery. But they are not so arranged as 
to show the numbers of each school. — Trans, 
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Sacrifice of Abraham, which he intended for 
Francis I. of France, in the vain hope of thereby 
reconciling that monarch. 

In the Roman school it is remarkable for a pic- 
ture by Raphael, representing The Virgin in a 
Glory, with Saint Sixtus and Saint Barbara, which 
Augustus III. bought at Plaisance, in 1754, for 
200,000 livres, and the Virgin and Basin, the best 
work which I know of Julio Romano. 

In the Venetian school the visitor will admire a 
fine landscape by Giorgione, called Jacob embracing 
Rachel, and fifteen pictures by Titian, the most of 
which are excellent, particularly Venus holding a 
Flute, the figure of which is admirable, though ter- 
minated by a foot quite unworthy of him. 

In the Lombard school the Dresden Gallery- 
yields to the Mus(^e at Paris in point of numbers, 
as regards the works of the Caracci and their 
followers, but it excels all public collections in the 
variety of masters of this school, and in the quality 
of the specimens. It is particularly remarkable for 
the works of Corregio, amongst which are his 
famous Night, or Adoration of the Shepherds, his 
Saint George, not less famous, his Saint Sebastian, 
remarkable for this, that all the Angels in it appear 
to be mounted as if riding on each other's backs, 
and his Magdalene reclining, a small picture of 
about a foot high, by one and a half broad, fop 
which Augustus III., notwithstanding the defects 
in the design of the feet, paid the sum of 6000 
louis-d'or, although the flesh-colours, which are 
very light, are nothing but spots upon a black 
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ground, and upon a blue dress as sombre as the 
ground.* This gallery also possesses, in the same 
school, many rare and very excellent works of the 
two Dossis ; the Virgin and Rose, and three others, 
by Parmegiano ; eleven by Guido ; and as many by 
Albano and Guercino. But it particularly excels 
every other gallery in the select quality of the 
works of Annibal Caracci, who here shows himself 
in all his glory. 

In the Flemish school this gaUery is distinguished 
more by the number of masters of whom it has 
specimens, than by the quality of the examples. 
A great number are attributed to Rubens and Van 
Dyck, of most of which I have nothing to say, 
except as to the admirable Boar Hunt, which is 
not only in my opinion a true picture by Rubens, 
but one of his wonders. 

The Dresden GaUery is so well supplied with 
choice pictures of the good Dutch masters that it 
requires only a very few to complete them. It has 
distinguished specimens of more than one of them, 
such as Van der Werff; the best picture by Slinge- 
land that I know ; many works by Berchem, and 
some of them of the best quality ; and more pictures 
by Wouvermans than any other gallery, but among 
them, I am concerned to say, many copies. I cannot 
avoid taking the opportunity to observe how un- 
worthy it is of a public gallery to exhibit bad works, 
whoever may be the master, and how much more 

* The louis-d'or is equal to from nineteen to twenty shil- 
lings sterling, according to the exchange. — Trans, 

Y 
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unworthy stiD to exhibit copies, not only on account 
of the dishonour which the art thus receives in its 
very sanctuaries, but also by the danger to \vhich 
models that are bad and false expose young artists, 
and particularly by the wrong done to the pro- 
prietors of the originals ; for the public pay such 
respect to public galleries that the copies Tvhich 
they contain are taken for the originals without 
examination. 

In the German school this gallery is by no means 
to be compared to that of Vienna. 

IV. The Gallery of Dusseldorff owes its exist- 
ence to the elector palatine, John William, one of the 
most zealous friends and protectors of the art. It 
consists of a suite of five halls, of which the first is 
called the Saloon of Rubens, on account of there 
being in it forty-six pictures which are all attributed 
to that master*, although I am very far from being 
able to concur in this opinion. I admit with plea- 
sure that I am able to recognise without difficulty 
the pencil of that master himself in some of them, 
and in others his composition, with the hand of 
one or other of his good scholars. But there is 
another set in which I find nothing of his celebrated 
school but the composition; and even that, in a 
small number, appears to be altogether difierent 
from his. 

The fourth hall contains, besides the Assumption 
of the Virgin*, one of the good works of Guido, and 
some pictures of Rembrandt, a suite of twenty-five 
interesting pictures by Van der Werff^ *, from which 

* Those marked * are now at Munich. — Trans. 
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the hall is called by his name. Grerard Dou gives 
his name to the second hall, which contains his 
Charlatan, the most capital picture of this master 
that I am acquainted with.* But I do not consider 
it to be his chief work, as some do, because there 
are parts of it too stiff and cutting, especially the 
erect trunk of the old tree, which is much laboured, 
and which attracts the eye by the strong light that 
is on it. Perhaps, however, this may have arisen 
from the cruel unskilfulness of the person who 
cleaned this magnificent picture. In the same 
saloon are two beautiful landscapes by Berchem, in 
his good manner.* In the first saloon, called the 
Flemish, as well as in the preceding, are many 
pictures attributed to Vandyke *, although in merit, 
and especially in colouring and touch, they are 
very different from each other. Here, also, is the 
most important, but not the best, picture that I 
know of Gaspar de Grayer*, for which he obtained 
the enormous price of 80,000 francs, by much the 
highest price known to have been given for this 
master. Among certain pictures, which they call 
moveable because they are not hung up, is that of 
the Wise and Foolish Virgins, by Schalcken *, which 
excites the admiration of the curioits more than all 
the rest of the gallery; but I cannot say this of 
connoisseurs. 

The succession of the ancient elector of the pala- 
tinate to the duchy of Bavaria f, and the consequent 

* Those marked * are now at Munich. — Trans. 

t He succeeded in the year 1770, through the failure of the 
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withdrawal of the best part of the Dusseldorff Gal- 
lery to that of Munich, was an unfortunate event 
for the former town, to which its gallery brought a 
continual influx of strangers. The final events of 
the late wars forced Bavaria to renounce the duchy 
of Bergh, of which Dusseldorff is the capital. But 
though the new sovereign reclaimed the pictures 
from the King of Bavaria, the latter managed #to 
retain them for the Munich Gallery. 

V. The Royal Gallery at Munich consists of seven 
rooms, which contain 996 pictures. Of these only- 
seventy belong to the original gallery of Munich, 
sixty having been taken from Manheim, and 161 I 

from Dusseldorff. All the rest have been taken 
from the Gallery of Deux-Ponts, or from the 
churches and convents in the ancient possessions of 
Bavaria, or from the Duchy of Wurtzbourg, although 
it submitted but for a moment to Bavaria. From this 
Jast were taken, amongst others, a St. Jerome, an 
entire figure, and not very wonderful picture, known 
time out of mind to be by Palma, but of which they 
are so enamoured at Munich, that during my stay 
there they were engaged in engraving it as a work 
of Raphael, for which it will probably pass in the 

younger branch of the familj. The title of king was assumed 
during the successes of his ally Napoleon. Dusseldorff still 
possesses a collection of drawings by great ancient masters, in- 
cluding specimens of Julio Romano, Raphael, Michael Angelo, 
Titian, &c., and amounting in number to no less than 14,280. 
It is distinguished also by the best modem school of painting 
}n the world, which, curiously enough, sprang up after the re- 
moTal of the old gallery. — Trans. 
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world as many others have passed before, thanks 
to the inscriptions of engravers. 

In the first saloon are sketches attributed to 
Rubens, including most of those which belonged to 
Marie de Medicis. Every eye that is in any degree 
experienced will clearly recognise them to be the 
compositions of Rubens, executed by the hand of 
his scholars. This is the more evident from the 
one called the Saint Francis de Paula, No. 257., 
which is by the hand of Rubens himself, as may be 
observed throughout, notwithstanding that some 
clumsy dauber has covered with his heavy touch 
all the retiring parts which Rubens had done no 
more than glaze.* 

♦ The Munich galleries, including those in the royal resi- 
dences, and particularly that in the palace of Schleisheim, which 
itself comprises hetween two and three thousand, contain the 
greatest number of pictures of any place in the world, being 
made up of collections from Dusseldorff, Manheim, Deux-Ponts, 
Nuremberg, Augsburg, and Bamberg, the churches and con- 
vents throughout the Duchies of Wurtzburg and Berg, and the 
private collections of its sovereigns, augmented by the pur- 
chase, within these few years, by the reigning King, of the 
Wallerstein and Boisseree collections ; the last formed by two 
brothers of that name at Cologne, and containing the finest 
specimens of the old German school. 

The public gallery was formerly placed in the Hofgarten. 
But the present King has erected a handsome building, on the 
most approved plan, for the reception of about 1500 pictures, 
into which have been draughted a selection of the most choice 
from the whole of the above, including most of those that were 
formerly in the Dusseldorff Gallery. It is called the Pinacothec, 
and on the publication of the Catalogue in 1839, contained 1269 
pictures, not arranged in schools. — Trans, 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

OF THE UTILITY OF PRIVATE COLLECTIONS, AKD HOW 

TO FORM THEM WELL. 

If it be true that amongst the numerous passions 
to which human nature is subject, there are many 
which seize upon us only to drag us into evil, it is 
no less true that there are others which contri- 
bute to our happiness, and augment our felicity. 
Among the latter there is none that affords an en- 
joyment so continual and enduring, or that may be 
so easily communicated to others, as the taste for 
pictures. None is less exposed to end in hopeless 
ennuij none offers so clearly to the possessor the 
prospect of increasing his wealth in augmenting 
his pleasure, provided only that he act imder the 
guidance of prudence and knowledge. This may, 
at first sight, appear paradoxical, but it will become 
plain from what follows. 

Everybody knows how much the taste for pic- 
tures is on the increase, and that the price of good 
pictures is enhanced from year to year, and even 
from day to day. The prices given at public sales 
in every country are evidence of this, especially 
those in Holland and the Low Countries. Gerard 
Hoct has given a collection of these in three large 
volumes, from which it appears that, since 1684, up 
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to the present time, prices have continued to in- 
crease progressively, so that a picture which was 
worth but ten florins then, is now worth as many 
hundreds. It is true, however, that this increase, 
continual and progressive as it is, applies only to 
pictures of real merit, and which are in conformity 
with the rules of the art and with nature ; while 
those, of which the beauty is false and factitious, 
their merit consisting only in a kind of dazzle, and 
those which have acquired a reputation founded 
on caprice, or the credulity of the ignorant and 
the manoeuvres of dealers, have not been able 
to stand the infallible test of time, and have 
sustained the depreciation which their mediocrity 
deserved. The fall in the price of such as these 
however, seems only to have enhanced, by com- 
parison, the rise on such as are truly good; and 
if the public papers and catalogues may be trusted, 
we shall scarcely be able to credit the immense 
sums which pictures of the highest class have 
brought for some years, both by public or private 
sale, as well in England — where it is not uncommon 
to see many thousand guineas paid for a fine speci- 
men — as in Russia, France, Italy, Holland, and the 
Low Countries. This unlimited augmentation in 
prices is not surprising, for it has nothing in it of 
hazard, nor of fashion, nor caprice, but is founded 
on the nature of the thing itself, and cannot fail 
to continue, unless important revolutions, physical, 
moral, or political, shall arise, to shake to its found- 
ation the prosperity of nations, and to destroy social 

T 4 
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order. For to cover a surface, opaque and uniform, 
with a little colour, but without any actual relief 
and by means so simple to bring into view every 
object that we would, with all its accessories, in 
the perspective required by their several distances, 
and with the same truth and illusion as if one saw 
them in a faithful mirror, is an art so magical, sur- 
prises so much the human mind, makes an impres- 
sion so agreeable, and produces an attraction so 
seductive, that it is absolutely impossible that the 
number of those who own the enchantment of the 
art can ever diminish. Want of sufficient means 
can alone account for amateurs not multiplying 
without end, as spectators increase with the arrival 
of every public and gratuitous exhibition of the 
productions of this beautiful art, which must 
attract greater admiration in proportion as know-? 
ledge is extended, and as instruction spreads step 
by step over the family of mankind. 

But, while from these causes the number of 
amateurs is continually on the increase, there are, 
on the other hand, unavoidable physical causes 
which constantly diminish the number of pictures, 
and by consequence enhance their value. Thus 
the rash hand of ignorance, accidents without num- 
ber, and time itself, which wears out every thing, 
destroy from day to day so many good old pic- 
tures, that the quantity of them is gradually dimi- 
nishing in a manner to alarm every amateur. 
Every one who has taken an interest in the matter 
must recollect with sorrow how many chief works 
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have perished iii the flames that have destroyed 
palaces, churches, and galleries, and how many the 
sea has engulfed on their passage to England, to 
Russia, and other countries. So many have, to my 
own knowledge, perished by these and the other 
causes mentioned in the course of this work, within 
these forty years alone, that I can scarcely believe 
my eyes when I observe the great number which 
yet remain to delight us. 

Having thus shown that I did not advance a 
paradox when I stated, that he who made the acqui- 
sition of pictures, increased his wealth at the same 
time that he augmented his pleasures, it remains to 
me to point out how the amateur ought to act in 
order to secure this result, and, by placing his pur- 
suit under the guidance of knowledge and pru- 
dence, prevent, as far as is possible, the approach of 
weariness and regret. 

Young amateurs have already seen, in the first 
chapter, a faithful picture of the ruinous and im-: 
prudent conduct generally pursued by them in 
their first purchases, and which I myself pursued 
when I commenced mine, nearly forty years ago. 
It is natural for us, in the early stages of our 
taste, to begin with the purchase of indifferent pic- 
tures, or even bad ones, with which we never fail 
to be disgusted sooner or later ; our desires rising 
higher and higher towards perfection as we our- 
selves go on increasing in knowledge. That this 
is a true picture of what takes place, is sufficiently 
confirmed by the experience of all amateurs, who 
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constantly follow in the same course, and continue 
in a round of exertion and expense, proceeding 
from the bad to the indifferent, and from these to 
the good, with more or less success, in proportion 
to the amount of their information. At first the 
amateur is led by an irresistible desire to possess 
work, of art in glera^ without being able Z yet 
to distinguish their different degrees of merit. It 
is, therefore, very natural that, till he acquire the 
requisite discernment, he should adopt the least 
expensive means of satisfying; his taste, and that in 
his purchases he should prefer the cheap bargain 
that he can understand, to that merit which he has 
not yet learned to appreciate. But by degrees his 
eyes are unsealed by the acquirement of knowledge, 
and by the magical truth of pictures by more skil- 
ful artists. These cause him to dislike his first 
purchases ; nor does he cease to regret the money 
laid out upon them, until new acquisitions, more 
wisely and happily chosen, relieve, by the pleasure 
which they give to him, the regret he experiences 
at the recollection of the others. 

For "these decisive reasons, I would prescribe two 
rules for the guidance of those who wish to pro- 
ceed wisely and prudently in the formation of a 
collection, on the observance of which they will 
always have reason to congratulate themselves, 
and escape all ground for repentance. The one is, 
to avoid with care the purchase of any picture that 
is bad or indifferent, and not to give away money, 
but for such as are truly good, nor for the name 
they bear^ but for their real and intrinsic merit. The 
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other is, to examine in the purchase of a picture 
what it isj not from whence it comes. That is to 
say, never allow yourself to be dazzled by the 
great names of masters, and still less, by the stories 
and genealogies without number by which the 
proprietor endeavours to give importance to his 
picture, but, keeping your ears weU closed, and 
your eyes wide open, form your opinion of the 
work by the qualities you discover in it, regulating 
your judgment by the principles laid down in my 
second chapter. At the same time, there is no 
reason why, after having decided upon buying the 
picture on account of its own intrinsic merit, you 
should not inform yourself as to the name of the 
artist, to gratify auy interest you may feel upon 
that ^oint, or ^ Ly other Jotive. 

Until the young amateur shall be enabled by 
study and observation to judge for himself, it will 
be prudent for him to take the advice of such as 
have a reputation for sagacity, and who by their 
station may be above all suspicion of unworthy 
conduct. If these confirm his favourable opinion 
of a picture, then he may conclude that the acqui- 
sition of it, so far as its merit is concerned, is con- 
sistent with the dictates of prudence. But the 
price being a different matter, it will be for him to 
take care that that is not too exorbitant. Of that 
he will soon acquire some knowledge by experience, 
and by consulting the prices at the best sales of 
the day, as well as from the fourteenth chapter of 
this work, which is devoted to that subject. 
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Between pictures of equal merit, give always the 
preference to those which unite the most perfect 
harmony with the most agreeable and attractive 
effect, for it is the same in respect to the general 
effect of a collection, as it is in regard to each pic- 
ture, — that it will never please, however excellent 
may be the several parts of it considered by them- 
selves, if they do not harmonise with each other as 
a whole. You will take care, therefore, that no 
picture be so bad or indifferent in its kind, as to 
appear misplaced amidst the beauty that surrounds 
it, and so injure the harmony and enchanting effect 
produced by the general aspect of the collection. 

It must not be supposed, however, that every 
picture in a collection ought to be equally im- 
portant, or painted in the same style, in order to 
attain this harmonious effect. By no means : as the 
good effect of each picture by itself depends on 
oppositions made with judgment, and on combina- 
tions well managed, and not on monotony and uni- 
formity ; so, the good effect of a weU-chosen cabinet, 
fer from requiring that the pictures be all of equal 
force and consequence, or of the same class, on the 
contrary, very much depends upon its possessing that 
delicious variety which may induce the eye to wan- 
der over it with delight, and that judicious differ- 
ence in the subjects, the style, the effect, the size, 
and the importance of the particular specimens, by 
means of which each may give effect to the other. If 
you wish to give every possible advantage to your col- 
lection, it is absolutely necessary, however precious it 
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may be in other respects, to unite to variety in the 
colouring, a distinction in the subjects, the masters, 
the tone, the effect, the importance, and even the 
size and shape of your pictures, so as to permit 
that agreeable arrangement, which it is so desirable, 
but so rare to meet with. Thus will you augment 
your pleasure by a variety of enjoyment, and give 
interest to the general effect of your cabinet by the 
magical power of oppositions and happy unions.* 

* The difference in the character and effect of pictures here 
recommended must not be confounded with difference in qttalityj 
in respect of which any deterioration, as indicated in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, is most injurious to the pleasure afforded by 
a collection. When indifferent pictures occur once and again 
on viewing a collection, they affect the average opinion formed 
of the whole to a much greater extent than might be supposed, 
and lead us to question the judgment of him who admits them. 
Nay, even a chance picture of superior merit and effect may in 
this way destroy a whole collection at once, by showing by 
comparison the worthlessness of the rest. Hence the value of 
the good advice given by Mr. Winstanley, of Liverpool, in his 
small work, viz. to act upon a .system in collecting pictures ; 
and that as well for the attainment of uniformity in quality as 
for saving of expense, from its enabling the collector to strike 
at once at his object, without the repeated losses that arise from 
changing his views. 

The systems that may be adopted are various. One may be 
contented with the pretty and pleasing drawings, sketches, and 
thoughts, of the artists of the day, which are to be met with in 
most towns, and cost but little compared with the talent they 
evince. 

Another man may aim at the finished and beautiful produc- 
tions of modem painters, which (if he avoid those of the geniuses 
who paint pictures in a day, but without ever completing any 
of them) will scarcely leave him any thing to wish for. 

A third, who may be disposed towards the old masters, may 
confine himself to such as are not of the very highest and most 
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It has always been my endeavour that my col- 
lection should exhibit pictures that are original, 

expensive degree, and of whom, by so limiting his views, he 
maj be enabled to obtain the best specimens, differing little 
from the good pictures of the leaders in their respective classes. 
While a fourth may enjoy a fortune and a taste (enviable, but 
more perilous) that enables him to bring around him the 
" light of other days," the achievements and the triiunphs of 
those master minds whose existence formed epochs in the art. 

All these collections, even the most modest of them, wiU af- 
ford enjoyment to the man of unaffected taste. But not so the 
mixed chaos of great names and little meaning, the refuse of 
collections, cast out upon the world and to be met with at every 
turn, which sometimes collectors present to you as Raphaels, 
Titians, and Guides, until by frequent repetition they actually 
seem to have convinced themselves that they are so ; and which 
indeed are so worn that they might pass for any body, all being 
rubbed and weak, except some strong light or skinned figure 
that stares you out of countenance in the foreground. Nor jet 
will the collector derive much credit from second-rate or early 
pictures of the great masters, unless he fairly acknowledge and 
show that he knows them to be such, without which acknow- 
ledgment they will be set down as evidence of an ill-informed 
taste. Nay, indeed, they may even, in time, by a kind of re- 
action, create an obliquity of judgment. For it is possible bj 
long contemplation of such pictures to become partial to such 
as have no other qualities to recommend them than the feeble- 
ness of age, or the common-places of mannerism. Persons so 
situated would not acknowledge a picture to be by Jacob 
Ruysdael, if it were clear, natural, and transparent, nor unless 
it was black in tone, syrupy in the water, and chalky in the 
ground ; nor a picture to be by Hobbima, if it were light and 
silvery in the touch and tone, varied in all the different trees, 
and illumined with a gleam of sunshine, instead of being heavy, 
cold, and black. Teniers would not be Teniers to them, if he 
had not the liny sketchiness they have been accustomed to asso- 
ciate with him, but which he escapes from in his best pictures ; 
nor would they relish him in such a landscape as that at Antwerp, 
in which he equals or surpasses the best landscape painters in 
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and that are true of the master to whom they are 
attributed. All that can be required of him who 
takes it upon him to determine the master of a 
picture is, that the picture shaU be truly an ori- 
ginal one by some person ; that the style, the com- 
position, the colouring, the empasto, and the touch 
in it, have more conformity with the master named 
than with any other ; that he who undertakes to 
name it have the knowledge necessary to entitle 
him to do so, and that he judge in good faith, with 
impartiality, and without caprice or prejudice. 
Although forty years' experience and practice have 
entitled me in some sort to suppose that I have 
acquired the knowledge necessary to judge of the 
originality of my pictures without fear of being 
deceived, yet I leave to the public the appreciation 
of my abilities in this respect. I endeavour with 
the utmost anxiety to form my own opinion cor- 
rectly and honestly. By acting thus, one need not 
fear being accused of partiality, unless from the 
effrontery of certain cavillers, who are the pest of 
young collectors, and who, for want of true science, 
seek to pass themselves as connoisseurs by very 
decided language, and by a very forward, confident, 
and impertinent manner — who, in a word, find no 
other way of acquiring importance so short as 

rich variety, fine perspective, and natural colouring. By such 
persons, indeed, a picture that displays all the bloom of fresh- 
ness, and a full round of brilliant, but harmonious colour, in- 
stead of having faded into monotony and weakness, is looked 
upon with doubt, or at least not understood, and is perhaps 
designated as a French copy. — Trans. 
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denying without rh3rme or reason what others be- 
lieve. The true and impartial connoisseur is always 
modest and reserved in proportion to his expe- 
rience. It is the ignorant alone who find nothing 
difficult, and believe themselves infallible, and who 
are as hasty and rash in their decisions as obstinate 
in the opinions which they have once taken up. 

The reader will easily understand that I do not 
consider pictures that are evidently damaged, or 
disfigured by re-paints, to be worthy of being ad- 
mitted into a choice collection. The state of fresh- 
ness and preservation of your cabinet will attract 
the attention of true connoisseurs, and contribute to 
the enchanting effect of the whole. 

Finally, although the real beauty and intrinsic 
merit of a picture depends as little on its frame as 
the natural form of a man depends upon his gar- 
ments, that does not hinder a bad frame from in- 
juring a good picture, just as a bad habit may spoil 
the appearance of a fine man. Fully satisfied of 
the truth of this, with the importance of which I 
cannot sufficiently impress amateurs, I have taken 
care that the richness and beauty of all my frames 
shall correspond with the value and selectness of 
my pictures. I have laid out a considerable sum 
on this needful accessory, but I find myself more 
than repaid by the imposing effect which they give 
to my collection. 

To leave nothing to be desired by amateurs, I 
add, that I prevent the sun from shining directly 
on any of my pictures by thick white muslin cur- 
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tains, which break and disperse the light amongst 
them in a most agreeable manner, and without 
causing any reflection from them ; and for this rea- 
son I appoint the middle of the day, in preference 
to any other time, for those who wish to see them. 

With regard to the arrangement of a collection, 
I may mention, that after having tried without 
success all the colours, red, brown, green, grey, 
and black, which are generally used for the walls 
on which pictures are to be hung, I have finally 
decided upon a green of a deep bluish tone, and flat 
(mat), with which colour I am so satisfied, that I 
have painted the floor with it as well as the walls. 
Those who may imitate my example will find how 
well the gilded frames detach themselves from such 
a ground, which besides can do little injury to 
the colours in the pictures, as a true green is 
scarcely ever found in them, notwithstanding the 
variety of verdure which they represent. I leave 
several inches of wall all roimd each picture, be- 
twixt it and the others. 

I indulge in the confident assurance that every 
amateur who shall follow the advice and make use 
of the principles contained in this work, will bo 
enabled to enjoy through his purchases the desir- 
able happiness of augmenting his pleasures at the 
same time that he increases his wealth, and will 
never experience the ennui which follows bad 
or indifferent acquisitions, but against which a 
good picture is the most infallible antidote. Thus 
he will double bis existence by increasing his enjoy. 

2 
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xnents, and that with pleasures which are at once 
refined and innocent, and with delights which are 
always fresh. For the edght of a good picture never 
palls upon the sense. Thus he wiU be able, without 
additional cost to him, to present entertainment to 
his friends, to amateurs, and to the curious ; whose 
instructive conversation will repay him with a new 
gratification. Thus, too, wiU he be enabled to 
render an essential service to artists, by affording 
them the opportunity of instruction. Thus, in 
fine, will he insure to his old age the only en* 
joymeut which can render it happy without the 
admixture of regrets; for long and constant ob- 
servation has shown me, that he whom age has 
rendered insensible to every other kind of pleasure, 
seems to revive with the ever-lively satis£Btctioiiy 
which he experiences in the midst of his pictures I 



THE END. 
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Public Schools ; but.also intended as a convenient Manual for Biblical Students in general. , 
By Dr. Bloomfibld. 2d Edition, much enlarged, and in all respects very greatly improved. ' 
12mo. on wider paper. [In the press. 

BOY'S OWN BOOK (THE) : 

A Complete Encyclopaedia of all the Diversions, Athletic, Scientific, and Recreative, of Boy- 
hood and Youth. 20th Edition, square 12mo. with many Engravings on Wood, 6s. boards. 

BRANDE.-A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE LITERATURE, 

AND ART; comprising the History, Description, and Scientific Principles of every Branch 
of Human Knowledge ; with the Derivation and Definition of all the Terms in General Use. 
Edited by W. T. Brande, F.R.S.L. & E. ; assisted by Joskph Cauyin, Esq. The various 
departments are by Gentlemen of eminence in each. 1 very thick vol. 8vo. illustrated by 
Wood Engravings, £3, cloth. 

BRAY.-THE PHILOSOPHY OF NECESSITY; 

Or, the Law of Consequences as applicable to Mental, Moral, and Socitd Science. By Ch ablbx. 
Bray. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

BREWSTER.-TREATISE ON OPTICS. 

By Sir David Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S., &c. New Edition. Fcp. Svo. with Vignette Title, 
and 176 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 

BUDGE (J.) -THE PRACTICAL MINER'S GUIDE; 

Comprising a Set of Trigonometrical Tables adai)ted to all the j^urposes of Oblique or Diagonal , 
Vertical, Horizontal, and Traverse Dialling ; with their application to the Dial, Exercise of 
Drifts, Lodes, Slides, Levelling, Inaccessible Distances, Heights, &c. By J. Budob. Neir 
Edition, Svo. [/n thepreu. 

BULL.-THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN, 

in HEALTH and DISEASE. By T. Bull. M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Physician-Accucheur to the Finsbury Midwifery Institution, Author of ** Hints to Mothers 
for the Management of their Health during Pregnancy and in the Lying In Room.*' A New 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Fcp. Svo. 7s. cloth. 

*** The whole work has been carefully revised, a considerable portion entirely re-written, and 
several new sections added. 

" Excellent guides, and deserve to be generalW known." — John son's Mxoico-Chi]iub.oicax Rstibw. 

BULL.-HINTS TO MOTHERS, 

For the Management of Health during the Period of Pr^^ancy and in the Lying-in Room; 
with an Exposure of Popular Errors in connection with those subjects. By Thomas Bull, 
M.D. Physician Accoucheur to the Finsbury Midwifery Institution, &c. &c. 4th Edition, 
revised and considerably enlarged. Fcp. Svo. 7s. cloth. 

BURDER.-ORIENTAL CUSTOMS, 

Applied to the Illustration of the Sacred Scriptures. By Samuel Burdbr, A.M. 8d Edit, 
witn additions. Fcp. Svo. 8s 6d. cloth. 
Houses and Tents— Marriage— Children— Servants— Food and Drink— Dress and Clothing- 
Presents and Visiting— Amusements— Books and Letters— Hospitality — Travelling — Resmct 
and Honour— Agriculture — Cattle and Beasts — Birds, Insects, and Reptiles — Fruit and Wine 
— Kings and Government— War — Punishments — Religion— Time and Seasons — Medicine — 
Funerals, &c. 

BURNS.- THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY; 

containing the Doctrines, Duties, Admonitions, and Consolations of the Christian Religion. 
By John Burns, M.D. F.R.S. 5th Edition. I2mo. 7s. boards. 

Man is created for a Future State of Happiness ; on the Means by which a Future State of 
Happiness is procured ; of what is required of Man that he may obtain a Future State of 
Happiness ; of^he Nature of the Future State of Happiness ; of the Preparation for the Future 
State of Happiness ; of Personal Duties: of Relative Duties ; of the Duties Men owe to God ; 
of the Admonitions and Consolations afforded by the Christian Religion. 
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BURNS -CHRISTIAN FRAGMENTS ; 

Or, Remarks on the Nature, Precepts, and Comforts of Relifpon. By John Bubits, M.D. 
F.K.8. Professor of Surgery in the University of Glasgow. Author of " The Principles of j 
Christian Philosophy." Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. ! 

" We rrcommrad this volunoe with aincere pleamure to our readers, as an admirable manual of dcrotion, and a I 
•afe companion in aeaaona of distreM."— Ath fcN jcvm. [ 

BUTLER -SKETCH OF ANCIENT & MODERN GEOGRAPHY. | 

By Samuel Butlkr, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry; and formerly Head , 
Master of Shrewsbury School. New Edition, revised by his Son. 8vo. 98. boards. j 

The present edition haH bern carefuHv rcrrlHpd by the aothor'a son, and audi alteratiom introduced aa continnaUj 
proffreaaive diacoveriea and Ihf lateatiniormation rendered neceaaary. Recent Trarela hare been conatantlj cob- 
suited where anv doabt or diffioilty seemed to require it; and some additional matter baa been added , both m tbc 
ancient and moaem part. 

BUTLER -ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

By the late Dr. Butler. New Edition ; consisting of Twenty-three coloured Map^, fhnii a 
New Set of Plates ; with an Index of all the Names of Places, referring^ to the Latitades snd 
Longitudes. 8vo. 128. half-bound. 

BUTLER.-ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 

By the late Dr. Butler. Consisting of Twenty-three coloured Maps; with an Index ofaH 
the Names of Places, referring to the Latitudes and Longitudes. New Edition. 8to. 128. hbd. 
S* The above two Atlases may be had, half-bound, in One Volume, 4to. price 248. 

CALLCOTT.-A SCRIPTURE HERBAL. 

With upwards of 120 Wood Engravings. By La dy Ca llcott. Square crown 8vo. 258. cloth. 

" The Herbal in executed in a very meritorious and intertating manner. All the veffetable productions mentioiied 
in the Scripturea are alphal>eticqlly enumerated and deaerihcd, and the texts in which Uiev occur cited j the properties 
of the various planta are htated under each, and, where critical opinions differ aa to their identificati<m, compared, 
with the uuthoreaa'a iudg:ment on tlie conflicting teatimony. Beautiful woodmta illustmte all the apecimena, whilst 
the autltoreaa'a travels have enabl-^ Iter to offer ntuiny ori^nal renarka of an interesting kind. Finally, the wh(4e is 
seasoned with appropriate quotations and reflections to relieve the drier points of in^uirv, and blcna the pleasing 
with the instructive, in an elegant atyle, than which nothing could be better adapted to the nature of the volnme: 
and when we have added that the book is altogether am xxcsllbmt Bibli Coxpamiom, we can bestow no higher 
praise." — Litzrakt Ga.zctte. 

CATLOW.-POPULAR CONCHOLOGY ; 

Or, the Shell Cabinet arranged: being an Introduction to the Modern System of Concholocr: 
with a sketch of the Natural History of the Animals, an account of the Formation of the Shells, 
and a complete Descriptive List of the Families and Genera. By Agnbs Catl.ow. Fcp. 8to. 
with 312 woodcuts, lOs. 6d. cloth. 

<* This admirable little work is designed to facilitate the study of natural history, daily becomfaur more attractive, 
not onlv from its intrinsic interest, but also from its multinlied relations with geology. It will ramish the yoong 
entomologist with an elementary manual, which, tlinngh scientiflc in its form, is, by the atmplicity of it* method, 
and the familiarity of its style, calculated effectually to assist him in the early steps of nia progreaa in this ''-T-Hnitt^-f 
pursuit." — St. James's Chronicle. 

'* A pleasant, useful, and well-illustratsd volume."— Jamesom's Edin.Philos. Joormal. 

CHALENOR.-POETICAL REMAINS OF MARY CHALENOR. 

Fcp. 8vo. 4s. cloth. 

" The poems are sweetly natural , and, though on topics often sung, breathe a tenderness and melancholj wfaicb 
are at once soottting and consolatory." — LiTERAar Gazette. 

CHALENOR.-WALTER GRAY, 

A Ballad, and other Poems. 2d Edition, including the Poetical Remains of Mary Chalenor. 
Fcp. 8vo. 68. cloth. 

** As the simple and soontancous effusions of a mind apparently flUed with feelings which render the fireaide happy 
and untinctarea with affectation or verbiage, tliey may with beneflt be received into the ' happy homes of Eaclana,' 
and offered aa a gift to the youthful of boti> sexes." — Cua.mbeks's Euimbvkoh Jovuxal. 

CLAVERS.-FOREST LIFE. 

By M A RY Cla VERS, an Actual Settler ; Author of ** A New Home, Who '11 Follow 7" 2 vols, 
fcp. 8vo. 128. cloth. 

COLLEGIAN'S GUIDE (THE) ; 

Or, llecoUections of College Days, setting forth the Advantages and Temptations €>t a Univer- 
sity Education. By **** **«*«*, M.A. College, Oxford. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

" A volume of this kind has long been wanted. It traces amuHingly tlie course of the student, fVom the first discus* 
sion that arises in his family on his going to college till his preparation for a flrst-class man. It details the first 
steps that should be taken, gives Uie characters of the aevernl colleges, prescribes modes of life and courses of study * 
establishes intelligible beacons against the shoaU and quicksands of idleness and dissipation, and debt, and draws 
the beau-ideal of a flrst- rate collegian. This knowledge is thrown into the form of actual occurreace, boiac tlw 
result of the writer's own experience and observation. The spirit of tlie book is excellent ; and the book itaelf ouiaoC 
fail to be useful. All the chapters on college life are admirably written • livelv, without exaggeration : praeticallv 
useAil, yet very amusing ; discursive and various, yet all tending to the object or elevating tlis eoUef^an's chaiurter 
keepin(/him from discreditable practices, and fitting him, by a judicious course of study, for the Ugbest oaraiiita a^ 
Iife.''--BaiTAifMiA. '^ —•-«• 

COLTON.-LACON ; OR, MANY THINGS IN FEW WORDS. 

By the Rev. C. C. Colton. New Edition. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 






CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 

9th Edition, improved. Fcp. 8vo. 22 Plates, 7s. 6d. clotb ; with the plates coloured, 128. cloth. 

The object of this work is to enable children and young porBons to acquire a knowlfdge of the vegetable produc- 
tions of their native country, by introducing to them, in a familiar manner, the principles of the Linneean System of 
Botany. For this purpose, the arrangement of I^innceus is briefly explained ; a native plant of each class,' with a 
few exceptions, is examined, and illustrated by an engraving ; a short account is added of some of the principal 
foreign species. 

CONVERSATIONS ON MINERALOGY. 

With Plates, eng^raved by Mr. and Mrs. Lowry, from Original Drawings. 3d Edition, en- 
larged. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. cloth. 

COOLEY.-THE HISTORY OF MARITIME AND INLAND 

DISCOVERY. By W. D. Cooley, Esq. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 

COPLAND. -A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE ; 

comprising General Patholo^, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, 
and the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to the different Epochs of 
Life, with numerous approved Formidae of the Medicines recommended. By James Copland, 
M.D., Consulting Physician to Queen Cliarlotte's Lying-in Hospital ; Senior Physician to the 
Royal Infirmary for Children ; Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London; of the 
Medical and Chirurgical Societies of London and Berlin, &c. Vols. 1 and 2, 8vo. ^3, cloth ; 
and Part 9, 4s 6d. *»* To be completed in one more volume. 

CROCKER'S ELEMENTS OF LAND SURVEYING. 

Fifth Edition, corrected throughout, and considerably improved and modernized, by T. G. 
Bunt, Land Surveyor, Bristol. To which are added, TABLES OF SIX-FIGURE LOGA- 
RITHMS, &c., superintended by Richard Farley, of the Nautical Almanac Establishment. 
Post 8vo. 128. cloth. 

*,' The work throuj^hout is entirely revised, and much new matter has been added ; there are new chapters, con- 
taining very full and minute Directions relating to tlie modern Practice of Surveying, both with and without the aid 
of angular mstruments. The method of PlotUng Estates, and Casting or Computing their Areasj are described, ftc. 
&c. The chapter on Levelling also is new. 

CROWE.-THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

From the Earliest Period to the Abdication of Napoleon. By E. E. Crowe, Esq. 3 vols. fcp. 
8vo. with Vignette Titles, 188. cloth. 

DAHLMANN.-HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION. 

By F. C. Dahlmann, late Professor of History at the University of GOttingen. Translated 
from the German, by H. Evans Lloyd. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

"Professor Dahlmann's book is, in short, a rapid sketch of the whole of what we call the Modern History of Eng- 
land, from its start at the Coronation of Henry the Seventh, to its intermediate settlement at tlie Coronation of 
William the Third. We have no Enclish summary of the history it relates, so brief, compendious, and impartial 
M. Dahlmann is a very earnest as well as intelligent writer ; and the steady advance of the popular principle in Eng- 
land, through an almost uninterrupted march of two centuries, is startlii^ly reflected in nis clear and transparent 
relation. Mr. Lloyd's translation is very well executed." — Examinek. 

DAVY (SIR HUMPHRY) .-ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL 

CHEMISTRY, in a Conrse of Lectures. By Sir Humh hry Davy. With Notes by Dr. John 
Davy. 6th Edition. 8vo. with 10 Plates, 15s. cloth. 

CoNTBNTS: — Introduction — The General Powers of Matter which influence Vegetation — The Organization of 
Plants — Soils — Nature and Constitution of the Atmosphere, and its influence on Vegetables — Manures of Vegetable 
and Animal Origin — Manures of Mineral Origin, or Fossil Manures — Improvement of Lands by Burning— Experi- 
ments on the Nutritive Qualities of diiferent GrasseSj &c. 

DE CUSTINE. -RUSSIA. 

By the Marquis Db Cdstinb. Translated fix)m the French. 2d Edition. 3 vols, post Svo. 
318. 6d. cloth. 

"We are inclined to think — and it is a painful reflection — that Mons. De Cnstine's remarkable volumes contain s 
more accurate account of the state and condition of Russia than any other work of recent date, without exception. 
The author has manifestly penetrated through that superflcial glitter and gorgeous array which have blinded the eyet 
of too many travellers to tlie imperfections and defects of this sreat empire, and has shewn it as it really is. To do 
this in the cabe of Russia requires many and favourable opportunities of observation, considerable shrewdness, and a 
coura^P and determination not easily to be daunted : all which Mons. De Custine has proved himself to have 
possessed in an eminent degree ; and the result is. a work which those who are desirous to know Russia as it really is, 
and not as it would fain impose itself on the world to be, would do well to consult. W- promise our readers equal 
surprise and pleasure from the perusal of his very clever book." — Gentleman's Maqazine. 

DE LA BECHE.-REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORN- 

WALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET. By Hknry T. De la Bkche, F.R.S. &c., 
Director of the Ordnance Geological Survey. Published by Order of the Lords Commissioners 
of H.M. Treasury. Svo. with Maps, Woodcuts, and 12 large Pates, 148. cloth. 

DE MORGAN.-AN ESSAY ON PROBABILITIES, 

And on their Application to Life Contingencies and Insurance Offices. By Aug. de Morgan, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Fcp. Svo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 
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DE STRZELECKI (P. E.)-THE PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION 

Of NEW SOUTH WALES and VAN PIEMAN'S LAND. By P. E. Dk Strzblecki. 8vo. 

[In the prest, 

• .* Thin work U the result of Are years' personal obserrations, collected during a Jonmer of ifiOO milea on foot 
The anthor'H labourH have been noticed in various Parliamentary Papers, and in the last Address of the President of 
tlie Geoeraphical Society ; they also met with the most cordial approbation of the Secretary of State for the Colonies^ 
of their £x. Ex. the Governors Sir George Gipps and Sir John Franklin, and of the Colonbts tbemselvea. 

DOCTOR (THE), &c. 

5 vols, post 8vo. j6'2. 12b. Cd. cloth. 

" Admirably as tlie mystery of the ' Doctor' has been preserved up to tlie present moment, there la no longer any 
reason fur aifectinff secreny on tlie subject. Tlie author is Robert Southey : he acknowledged the fact ahortlr bcfbrs 
his last illness to Lis most confidential friend, an M.P. of high character. In a private letter from Mrs. Bioathcy, 
dated February 27, 1643, she not only states the fact, but adds that the greater part of a sixth volume had gone 
through the press, and that Suntliey looked forward to the pleasure of drawing her into it as a contributor ; giving her 
ftill authority to affirm that her husband is the author."— Robert Bsll, Esq. in Tni Stobt Tsixxn. 

DODDRIDGE.-THE FAMILY EXPOSITOR ; 

Or, a Paraphrase and Version of the New Testament : with Critical Notec, and a Practical 
Improvement of each Section. By P. Doddridge, D.D. To which is prefixed, a Life of the 
Author, by A. Kippis, D.D. F.R.S. and S.A. New Edition, 4 vols. 8vo. ^l. 16fl. cloth. 

DONOVAN.-TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. 

By M. Donovan, M.R.I.A. Fourth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 68. cloth. 

DONOVAN.-A TREATISE ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

By M. Donovan, Esq. M.R.I.A. Professor of Chemistry to the Company of Apothecaries in 
Ireland. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vig^nette Titles, I2s. cloth. 

DOVER.-LIEE OP FREDERICK II. KING OF PRUSSIA. 

By Lord Dover. 2d Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 28s. boards. 

DRUMMOND.-FIRST STEPS TO BOTANY, 

Intended as popular Illustrations of the Science, leading to its study as a branch of g^eneral 
education. By J. L. Drummond, M.D. 4th Edit. l2mo. with numerous Woodcuts, 9s. bds. 

DUNHAM.-THE HISTORY OF THE GERMANIC EMPIRE. 

By Dr. Dunham. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, ]8s. cloth. 



The History of Europe during the 
Middle Ages. By Dr. Dunham. 4 vols, 
fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, ^l. 4s. cloth. 

The History of Spain and Portugal. 
By Dr. Dunham. 5 vols. fcp. 8vo. with 
Vignette Titles, ^l, 10s. cloth. 

The History of Sweden, Denmark, 
AND Norway. By Dr. Dunham. 3 vols, 
fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 



The History of Poland. By Dr. 
Dunham. Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 
6s. cloth. 

The Lives of the Early Wbitkrs 
OF Great Britain. By Dr. Dunham, 
R. Bell, Esq. &c. Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette 
Title, 6s. cloth. 

The Lives of British Dramatists. 
By Dr. Dunham, R. Bell, Esq. &c. 2 vols. 
fcp, 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 128. cloth. 



DUNLOP (JOHN). -THE HISTORY OF FICTION : 

Being a Critical Account of the most celebrated Prose Works of Fiction, from the earliest 
Greek Romances to the Novels of the Present Age. By John Dunlop. A New Edition, in 
1 vol. lln the press, 

ELLIOTSON.-HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY : 

With which is incorporated much of the elementary part of the ** Institutiones Physiologicc" 
of J. F. Blumenbacn, Professor in the University of GOttingen. By John Elliotsoit, M.D. 
Cantab. F.R.S. Fifth Edition. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, ^e2. 2s. cloth. 

ENGLISHMAN'S GREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE NEW 

TESTAMENT : being an Attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Greek and the Rnirlish 
Texts; including a Concordance to the Proper Names, with Indexes, Greek-English and 
English-Greek. 2d Edition, carefully revised, with a new Index, Greek and English. Royal 
8vo. Jt2. 2s. cloth. 

ENGLISHMAN'S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CONCORDANCE 

Of the OLD TESTAMENT ; bein^ an attempt at a Verbal Connection between the Original 
and the English Translations : with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names and their occur- 
rences, &c. &c. 2 vols, royal 8vo. ^3. ]3s. 6d. cloth; large paper, ^4. 14s. 6d. 

" The labour bettowed upon this important work has uldom, we should suppose, been equalled : and wc haT« th« 




aencc oi nonesi careiuiness and unwearied OUlgence (tne points of prime worth in a Concordance) : and«iher«Tcr 
we have dipped into its paces (about 1800), we hare, in erery case, had oui opinion ot it* neatness. accoracT mbA 
lucid order, confirmed andincreased."— Lits»aat Gjazm. '* 



FAREY.-A TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE, 

Historical, Practical, and Descriptive. By John Farey, Eng^ineer. 4to. illustrated by 
numerous Woodcuts, and 25 Ck)pper-plate8, £5, 5s. boards. 

FERGUS-HISTORY OF UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

From the Discovery of America to the Election of General Jackson to the Presidency. By the 
Rev. H. Fergus. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

FIELD.-POSTHUMOUS EXTRACTS FROM THE 

VETERINARY RECORDS OF THE LATE JOHN FIELD. Edited by his Brother, 
William Field, Veterinary Surgeon, London. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

FINCH (J.)-THE NATURAL BOUNDARIES OF EMPIRES: 

With a new View of Colonisation. By John Finch, Esq., Corresponding Member of the 
Literary and Historical Society of Quebec, and of the Natural History Societies of Montreal, 
New York, New Brunswick, Delaware. West Point, &c. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

« A work which contains mnch original thought, and embraces many topics, both suggestive and reflective ; a httle 
manual of political geography, that both the writer and student of history and politics may consult and profit by." 

Ati.a,8. 

FORSTER.-THE STATESMEN OF THE COMMONWEALTH 

OF ENGLAND. With an Introductory Treatise on the Popular Progress in English History. 
By John Forster, Esq. 5 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Original Portraits of Pym, Eliot, Hampden, 
Cromwell, and an Historical Scene siter a Picture by Cattermole, £\. 10s. cloth. 

The Introductory Treatise, intended as an Introduction to the Study of the Great Civil War in 
the Seventeenth Century, separately, 2s. 6d. sewed. 

The above 5 vols, form Mr. Forster's portion of the Lives of Eminent British Statesmen, by Sir 
James Mackintosh, the Right Hon. T. P. Courtenay, and John Forster, Esq. 7 vols. fcp. Svo. 
with Vignette Titles, £2. 2s. cloth. 

FOSBROKE.-A TREATISE ON THE ARTS, MANNERS, 

MANUFACTURES, and INSTITUTIONS of the GREEKS and ROMANS. By the Rev. 
T. D. FosBROKE, &c. 2 vols. fcp. Svo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

GLEI6.-LIVES OF MOST EMINENT BRITISH MILITARY 

COMMANDERS. By the Rev. G. R. Gleio. 3 vols. fcp. Svo. with Vignette Titles, ISs. cloth. 

GLENDINNIN6.-PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE CULTURE 

OF THE PINE APPLE. By R. Glendinnino, Gardener to the Right Hon. Lord RoUe, 
Bicton. 12mo. with Plan of a Pinery, 5s. cloth. 

GOLDSMITH'S (OLIVER) POETICAL WORKS. 

Illustrated with Engravings on Wood, from Designs by the Members of the Etching Club. 
Square crown Svo. uniform ¥rith "Thomson's Seasons," 21s. cloth; bound in morocco, by 
H ay day, £\. 16s. \Jtut ready, 

GOOD.-THE BOOK OF NATURE. 

A Popular Illustration of the General Laws and Phenomena of Creation: By John Mason 
Good, M.D. F.R.S., &c. Third Edition, corrected. 3 vols. fcp. Svo. 24s. cloth. 

GRAHAM.-ENGLISH ; OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION 

explained in a Series of Instructions and Examples. By G. F. Graham. Second Edition, 
revised and improved. Fcp. Svo. 7s. cloth. 

GRANT (MRS. OF LAGGAN).-MEMOIR AND CORRE- 

SPONDENCE of the late Mrs. Grant, of Laggan. Author of " Letters from the Mountains," 
" Memoirs of an American Lady," &;c. &c. Edited by her Son, J. P. Grant, Esq. 3 vols, 
post Svo. with Portrait, 31s. 6d. cloth. 

" Apart from their literary merit, Mrs. Grant's letters have a value of no inconaierable kind in the piety and 
devout fortitude they inculcate by example." — Bxamimer. 

" Abounds in anecdotes of manv celebrated persons, well told, novel, and ftiU of interest." — Cotjkt Jovanal. 

" Mrs. Grant's letters are the calm, healtliy ei{u»ions of a mind replete with good sense, tinctured by po«tie senti- 
ment, and of a soul entirely devoted to the conbolations and hopes of Christian life."— Britannia. 

GRATTAN.-THE HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS, 

From the Invasion by the Romans to the Belgian Revolution in 1830. By T. C. Grattan, 
Esq. Fcp. Svo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

6RAY.-FIGURES OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, 

Selected ft-om various Authors. Etched for the Use of Students. By Maria Emma Gray. 
Vol. I. Svo. with 78 plates of Figures, 128. cloth. 
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GRAY AND MITCHELL'S 0RNITH0L06Y.-THE GENER 

Of HlKDd ; compriiiinf^ their Generic Characters, a Notice of the Habits of each GeoiM, a 
an eAtensive Li«t of Suecies, referred to their several Genera. By Gkorob Robkrt Gra 
Acai. Imp. Georg:. Florent. Soc. Corresp. Senior Assistant of the Zoolo^cal Departmei 
British Museum ; and Author of the " List of the Genea of Birds," &c. &c. Illustrated wi 
Three Hundred and Fifty imperial quarto Plates, by David William Mitch kll. 

In course of publication, in Monthly Parts, lOs. 6d. each ; each Part consisting; generally 
Four imperial quarto coloured Plates and Three plain, and accompanying; Letterpress ; pvi 
the Generic Characters, short Remarks on the Habits, and a List of Si>ecies of each Genos 
complete as possible. The uncoloured Plates contain the Characters of all the Genera 
the various Sub-families, consisting of numerous details of Heads, Wings, and Feet, as 1 
case may require, for pointing out their distin^uishin^^ Characters. 

*** The work will not exceed Fifty Monthly Parts. No, 9 uftts published Jan, lit 

GREENER.-THE GUN ; 

Or, a Treatise on the various Description« of Small Fire-Arms. By W. Grebner, Inventoi 
an improved method of Firing Cannon by Percussion, &c. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. boar 

GREENER-TEE SCIENCE OF GUNNERY, 

As applied to the Use and Construction of Fire Arms. By William Greener, Authoi 
"ITie Gun," &c. With numerous Plates, ISs. cloth. 

GREENWOOD (COL.)-TIIE TREE-LIFTER; 

Or, a New Method of Transplanting Trees. By Col. Geo. Greenwood. 8vo. with an 111 
trative Plate, 7s. cloth. 

GUEST. -THE MABINOGION, 

From the Llyfr Cuch o Hergest, or lied Book of Hergest, and other ancient 
with an English Translation and Notes. By Lady Charlotte Guest. 
Royal 8vo. 88. each. 

Part 1. The Lady of the Fountain. 

Part 2. Peredur Ab Evrawc ; a Tale of Chivalry. 

Part 8. The Arthurian Romance of Geraint, the Son of Erbin. 

Part 4. The Romance of Kilhwch and Olwen. 

Part 5. The Dream of Rhonabwy, and the Tale of Pwyll Prince of Dy ved. 

6WILT.-AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ARCHITECTURE : 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Joseph Gwilt, Esq. F.3.A. Illustrated wi 
upwards of 1000 Engravings on Wood, from Designs by J. S. Gwilt. 1 thick vol. 8i 
containing nearly 1300 closely-printed pages, ^62. 12s. Gd. cloth. 

" Gwilt'a Encyclopedia ranks high an a work for prnfeMionHl HtadenU, containing the mathematica of architMrtt 
with copioua details upon all the lechnicalitiea of the itcience. It ia a work which no professed Architect or buil 



Welsh MS 
Parts 1 to 



HALL- NEW GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS 

FIFTY-THREE MAPS, on Colombier Pa|>er; with the Divisions and Boundaries careful 
coloured. Constnicted entirely from New Drawinaps, and engraved by Sidney Hall. N'i 
Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected ; incluaing all the Alterations rendered necessa 
by the recent Official Surveys, the New Roads on tlie ('ontinent, and a careful Comparim 
with the authenticated Discoveries published in the latest Voyages and Travels. Folded 
half. Nine Guineas, half-bound in russia; full size of the Maps, Ten Pounds, half-bd. russi 

The following Mans have been re-engraved, from entirely new designs—Ireland, South Africa, Turkey in Asi 
the following have Seen materially improvea— Switzerland, North Italv, South Italy, Kgypt, Central Germai 
Southern Germany, Greece, AuHtria^ Spain and Portugal ; a new map of Cnma, corrected from the recent f^overnnc 
•urvey of the coast from Canton to Nankin (to which is appended , tlie Province of Canton, on an enlarged scale 
a separate compartment) , has since been added. ' 

HALSTED.-LIFE AND TIMES OF RICHARD THE THIRI 

as Duke of Gloucester and King of England: in which all the Charges against him are car 
fully investigated and compared with the Statements of the Cotemporary Authorities. I 
Carolink a. Halstkd, Author of "The Life of Margaret Beaufort, Mother of Kinj? Ueni 
VII." and " Oblijrations of Literature to the Mothers of England." 2 vols. 8vo. with 
Portrait from an Original Picture in the possession of the Right Hon. Lord Stafford, nevi 
before engraved, and other illustrations, d:\. 10s. cloth. 

« We conHider Miss Halsted's work as one of the most interehting and able pieces of history whirh haa erer be 
presented to the world. The research which it manifestn is most extensive; the arrangement clear and I«cid - t 
style always animated and pirtureitque. Many new lightM are thrown on the career of Kichard , many new fat 
elicited, and tlie injustice of four centuries vindicated by this intrepid and indefatigable champion of histori* 
truth."— Metbopolitan Magazine. 

HANNAM.-THE ECONOMY OF WASTE MANURES : 

a Treatise on the Nature and Use of Neglected Fertilizers. By John Hannam. Written f< 
the Yorkshire Agricultural Society, ancf published by permission of the CouncU. Fcp. 8V( 
3a. 6d. cloth. 

** We consider this an invaluable treatise. It must prove of incalculable benefit to that class to whom it is chlel 
addressed. By the general reader it will likewise be {wrused with no common interest. It is a lucid, practical d 
roonstration from bei^inning to end. The writer is not only entirely master of his subject, but he has unfolded it 
the most scientific, and, we would add, logical manner. He has displayed so marked a precision in his expoaltio 
that the dullest capacity may at once comprehend Ids meaning and tlie drift of his argument.'*— Atlas. 
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HAND-BOOK OF TASTE; 

Or, How to Observe Works of Art, especially Cartoons, Pictures, and Statues. By Fabius 
Pic 1 OB. Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. boards. 

HANSARD. -TROUT AND SALMON FISHING IN WALES. 

By G. A. Hansard. 12mo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

HARRIS.-THE HIGHLANDS OF iETHIOPIA; 

Being the Accout of Eighteen Months* Residence of a British Embassy to the Christian Court 
of Shoa. By Major Sir W. C. Harris, Author of " Wild Sports in Southern Africa," &c. 
2d Edition. 3 vois. 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, Jt:2, 2s. cloth. 

" Sir William Harris has produced a work of extraordinary interest and value ; a narrative which will take a per- 
manent place in the library, as the best authority everjrt given to the world on ail the subjects to which it relates. 
It hftSj moreover, for present readers, the charm of perfect freshness and novelty. The writer's inquiries extend to 
the mmutest particulars of the habits, manners, customs, political and social economy of the people, among whom 
he was a welcomed visitor. He malces research into their history, sketches the geography, natural history, and 
botany of the country, and, in brief, leaves no subject unexplored that could add to the completeness of the picture 
he has undertaken to paint ; and most vividly does his graphic touch sunmion before the mind's eye of his readers 
the scenes he has witnessed."-~-Foii£ioN and Colonial Rxview. 

HAWES.-TALES OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS, 

And Adventures of the Early Settlers in America ; from the landinfi^ of the Pilgprim Fathers, 
in 1620, to the Time of the Declaration of Independence. By Barbara Hawes. Fcp. 8vo. 
with Frontispiece, 6s. cloth. 

" We cannot say anything of this entertaining collection more descriptive or appropriate than that it forms an 
admirable introduction to Catlin's book. It is impossible to overestimate the importance to this country of carefully 
instructing its youth in the history and character of the natives of its colonies ana settlements."— Atlas. 



HAWKER.-INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 

In all that relates to Guns and Shooting. By Lieut.-Col. P. Hawker. 9th Edit, corrected, 
enlarged, and improved, ¥rith Eighty-five Plates and Woodcuts by Adlard and Branston, from 
Drawings by C. Varley, Dickes, &c. 8vo. jUI. Is. cloth. 

" We have so often spoken favourably of preceding editions of this popular work, that w« need only notice the 
opportune publication of the Nimtb, which has just made its appearance, and which brings every branch of sporting, 
in relation to the field and gvai, down to the present time ; giving interesting notes of whatever has been done in the 
way of change and improvement."— Literajit GAZzrrz. 

HENSLOW.-THE PRINCIPLES OF DESCRIPTIVE AND 

PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. By J. S. Henslow, M.A. F.L.S. &c. Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette 
Title, and nearly 70 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 

HAYDON.-LECTURES ON PAINTING AND DESIGN : 

Delivered at the London Institution, the Ro]ral Institution, Albemarle Street, to the University 
of Oxford, &c. By B. R. Haydon, Historical Painter. With Designs drawn on Wood by 
the Author, and engraved by Edward Evans. 8vo. i2s. cloth. 

*' There are few sections of Mr. Hay don's work from which we mi^ht not extract some sound and effective passage ; 
but we prefer to commend his volume to all who take an interest in its subject, witli the assurance that it will repay 
their study of it." — Quabtbrly Keview, No. 149. 

HERSCHEL.-A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 

By Sir John Hbrschel. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

HERSCHEL.-A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE 

STUDY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Sir John Herschel. New Edition. Fcp.Svo. 
with vignette title, 68. cloth. 

HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY : 

With a Glance at Bad Habits. By Aywyos. " Manners make the man." 24th Edition, 
revised (with additions) by a Lady of Rank. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

Greneral Observations ; Introductions— Letters of Introduction— Marriage— Dinners— Smoking; 
SnuflT-Fashion— Dress— Music— Dancing— Con versation— Advice to Tradespeople— Visiting ; 
Visiting Cards— Cards— Tattling— Of General Society. 

HINTS ON LIFE ; ' 

Or, How to Rise in Society. By C. B. C. Amicus. Fcp. 8vo. with Frontispiece by John 
Leech, 5s. cloth. 

" This is a book which will do good to persons of any class who read it attentively with a desire to take good 
advice." — Litebart Gazette. 

HOARE -A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF A NEW METHOD 

of PLANTING and MANAGING the ROOTS of GRAPE VINES. By Clement Ho a re. 
Author of ** A Treatise on the Cultivation of the Grape Vine on Open Walls." 12mo. 58. cloth. 

HOARE -A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION 

OF THE GRAPE VINE ON OPEN WALLS. By Clbmbnt Hoabe. 3d Edition. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. cloth. 
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HOBBES.-ENGLISII WORKS OF THOMAS HOBBES, 

or Malmesbury ; now first collected by Sir William Molebworth, Bart. Vol. 10, contain- 
injf the Translation of Homer's Iliad and Odyssey. 8vo. 10s. cloth ; to non-sobscriben, 12i. 

Nine preceding;: Volumes have been published of the Kuf^^lish and Latin Works. Volt. SandS, 
recently published, comprise the Translation of Thucydides. 

HOLLAND-PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ; 

Or, Considerations on the Course of Life. Translated from the French of Madame Necker de 
Saussure. By iVliss Holland. 8 vols. fcp. 8vo. 19s. 6d. cloth. 

%* The Third Volume, forming an appropriate conclusioa to the first two, separatelyi 78. 6d. 

HOLLAND -A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES IN 

METAL. By J. Holla nd, Esq. 3 vols. fcp. Vignette Titles, about 800 Woodcnts, 18s. doth. 

HOLLAND. -MEDICAL NOTES AND REFLECTIONS. 

By Henry Holland, M.D. F.R.S. &c. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Physician 
Extraordinary to the Queen, and Physician in Ordinary to His Royal Highness Prince Albert. 
2d Edition. 8vo. 188. cloth. 

HOOKER.-THE BRITISH FLORA, 

In Two Vols. Vol. 1 ; comprising Phenogamous or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. By Sir 
William Jackron Hooker, K.H. LL.I). F.R.A. and L.S. &c. &c &c. Fifth Edition, with 
Additions and Corrections ; and 173 Figures illustrative of the Umbelliferous Plants, the 
Composite Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns. 8vo. with 12 Plates, 14s. plain ; with the 
plates coloured, 24s. cloth. 

Vol. 2, in Two Parts, comprising the Cryptogramia and Fungi, completing the British Flora, and 
forming Vol. 5, Parts 1 and 2, of Smith's English Flora, 24s. boards. 

HOOKER AND TAYLOR.-MUSCOLOGIA BRITANNICA. 

Containing the Mosses of Great Britain and Ireland, systematically arrang'ed and described; 
with Plates, illustrative of the character of the Genera and Species. By Sir W. J. Hookbr 
and T. Taylor, M.D. F.L.S., &c. 2d Edition, 8vo. enlarged, 31s. 6d. plain ; jgz, 3s. coloured. 

HORSLEY (BISHOP) -BIBLICAL CRITICISM 

On the first Fourteen Historical Books of the Old Testament ; and on the first Nine Prophetical 
Books. By Samuel Hoksley, LL.D. F.R.S. F.S.A. Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 2d Edition, 
containing Translations by the Author never before published, together with copious Indices. 
2 vols. 8vo. £\. lOs. cloth. 

HO WITT (MARY). -THE CHILD'S PICTURE AND VERSE 

BOOK, commonly called "Otto Speckter's Fable Book." Translated by Mary Howitt: 
With French and German on corresponding pages, and illustrated with 100 Eng^vings on 
Wood by G. F. Sargent. 2d Edition. Square 12ino. 7s. 6d. boards. 

" otto Speckter'H iIlu«trntionii are well calculated to please Qhildren : lome by their truth, othen by their bimMmr. 
The verHea, too, are in a kindly spirit — nome Kly, Home chimins in thooe coral-and-bellH meaKures which ought never 
to lie out of the ear of auch aH write for the very young. Mrs. Ilowitt hatt, in naturalizing thia book, done a good deed 
witli a good grace." — Atuem^um. . 

HOWITT (MARY).-THE H- 

AXEL and ANNA; and other Tales. 



HowiTT. 2 vols, post 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, 218. boards. 



PAMILY : TRALINNAN ; 

By Frbdrika Bremer. Translated by Mary 



The Neighbours. 

A Story of Every-day Life in Sweden. By 
Fredkika Bremkr. Translated b> Mary 
Howitt. 3d Edition, revised and corrected. 
2 vols, post 8vo. 18s. boards. 

The Home. 

Or, Family Cares and Family Joys. By 
Fredrika Bremer. Translated by Mary 
UowiTT. 2d Edition, revised and corrected. 
2 vols, post 8vo. 2 Is. boards. 



The President's Daughters. 

Including Nina. By Frbdrika Brbmbr. 
TrauRlated by Mary Howitt. 8 vols. 
post 8vo. 318. 6d. boards. 

A New Sketch of Every-day Lips:— 

A Diary. Together with Stripe and 
Peace. By Fredrika Bkkmkr. Tran- 
slated by Mary Howitt. 2 vols, post 8vo. 
21s. boards. 



HOWITT.-THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

By William Howitt. 3d Edition, corrected and revised. Medium 8vo. with Engravings 
on wood, by Bewick and Williams, uniform with " Visits to Remarkable Places,*' 21s. cloth. 



Life of the Aristocracy. 
Life of the Agricultural Population. 
Picturesque and Moral Features of the Country. 
Strong Attachment of the English to Country 
Life. 



The Forests of England. 

Habits. Amusements, and Condition of the 
People; in which are introduced Two New 
Chapters, descriptive of the Rural Watering 
Places, and Education of the Rural Population. 
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HOWITT.-GERMAN EXPERIENCES : 

Addressed to the English, both Goers Abroad and Stayers at Home. By William Howitt. 
Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

HOWITT.-VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Striking' Passages in English History and 
Poetry. By William Howitt. New Edition. Medium 8vo. with 40 Illustrations by 
S. Williams, 21s. cloth. 

SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the Counties of DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, with a 
Stroll along the BORDER. Medium 8vo. with upwards of 40 highly-finished Woodcuts, 
from Drawings made on the spot for this work, by Messrs. Carmichael, Richardsons, and 
Weld Taylor, 21s. cloth. 

HOWITT— THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OP JACK OP 

THE MILL, commonly called "Lord Othmill:" created, for his eminent services, Baron 
Waldeck, and Knight of Kitticottie ; a Fireside Story. By William Howitt. 2d Edition, 
2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with 46 Illustrations on Wood by G. F. Sargent, 12s. cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE RURAL AND SOCIAL LIFE OP GERMANY : 

With Characteristic Sketches of its Chief Cities and Scenery. Collected in a General Tour, 
and during a Residence in that Country in the Years 1840-42. By William Howitt, 
Author of " The Rural Life of England," &c. Med. 8vo. with above 50 Illustrations, 21s. cloth. 

HOWITT.-WANDERINGS OP A JOURNEYMAN TAILOR, 

through EUROPE and the EAST, during the years 1824 to 1840. By P. D. Holthaus, 
from Werdohl, in Westphalia. Translated from the Third German Edition, by William 
Howitt, Author of " The Rural and Social Life of Germany," &c. Fcp. 8vo. with Portrait 
of the Tailor, 6s. cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE STUDENT-LIPE OP GERMANY. 

From the Unpublished MSS. of Dr. Cornelius. By William Howitt. 8vo. with 24 Wood- 
Engravings, and Seven Steel Plates, 21s. cloth. 

" German student-life has, of course, its brighter side and pleasanter traits. Its generous friendships, its buoyant 
spirits, its noble songs, its intense study, at the last may well compensate for many of its darker features. In this 
volume there is no want of material to form a very sufficient notion of German student-life."^Qx:AB.TEBi.'S Retibw. 

HOWITT.-COLONISATION AND CHRISTIANITY: 

A Popular History of the Treatment of the Natives, in all their Colonics, by the Europeans. 
By William Howitt. Post 8vo. lOs. 6d. cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE BOY'S COUNTRY BOOK : 

Being the real Life of a Country Boy, written by himself ; exhibiting all the Amusements, 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children in the Country. Edited by William Howitt, Author 
of " The Rural Life of England," &c. 2d Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with 40 Woodcuts, 8s. cloth. 

" A capital work ; and, we are inclined to think, Howitt's best in any line." — Quabterlt Review. 

HUDSON.-PLAIN DIRECTIONS POR MAKING WILLS 

In Conformity with the Law, and particularly with reference to the Act 7 Will. 4 and 1 Vict, 
c. 26. To which is added, a clear Exposition of the Law relating to the distribution of Per- 
sonal Estate in the case of Intestacy ; with two Forms of Wills, and much useful information, 
&c. By J. C. Hudson, Esq. 13th Edition, corrected, with notes of cases judicially decided 
since the above Act came into operation. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

HUDSON.-THE EXECUTOR'S GUIDE. 

By J. C. Hudson, Esq. of the Legacy Duty OflSce, London ; Author of "Plain Directions for 
Making Wills," and "The Parent's Hand-book." Fourth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

S* These two works may be had in one volume, 7s. cloth. 

HUDSON.-THE PARENT'S HAND-BOOK ; 

Or, Guide to the Choice of Professions, Employments, and Situations ; containing useful and 
practical Information on the subject of placing out Young Men, and of obtaining their Edu- 
cation with a view to particular occupations. By J. C. Hudson, Esq. Author of " Plain 
Directions for Making Wills." Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

HUNT.-RESEARCHES ON LIGHT : 

An Examination of all the Phenomena connected with the Chemical and Molecular Changes 
produced by the Influence of the Solar Rays ; embracing all the known Photographic Pro- 
cesses, and new Discoveries in the Art. By Robert Hunt, Secretary of the Royal Cornwall 
Polytechnic Society. 8vo. with Plate and Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. cloth. 

** Mr. Hunt's reputation is so well established, that we need only mention his pleasing roliune to secure it a 
faTourable reception from the philosophical public."— J amssok's Nxw Edimborob PbilosopbIcai. JorRMA.L. 
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HUMPHREYS- THE ILLUMINATED BOOKS OF TH 

MIDDLE AGES.— A IliRtor>'of Dluminated Books, from the IVth to the XVIIth Centni 
By liKNRY NoKL Ili'MPiiKKYA. Illustrated bya Series of Specimens, conniiitlnr of an enti 
Paft^p, of the exact Size of the Oriipnal, from the most celebrated and splendid M.S8. intl 
Imperial and Koyai Libraries of Vienna, Moscow. Paris, Naples, Copenhuren, and Madrid; 
from the Vatican, Escurial, Amhrosian, and other rr'^at Libraries of the Continent ;—« 
from the rich Public. CoHe^^iate, and Piivate Libraries of Great Britain ; superbly printed 
Gold, .Silver, and C'olonrs. 

In conrKe of publication, in Parts, each containing Three Plates, with Descriptions, Imprn 
Quarto (15 in. by 11), splcmlidly nhnted, in i^obl, silver, and colours, in imitation oftl 
oriiciiials, as accurate an can be | rodiiced by mechanical means, 128. ; La kok Fafkr, on Hi 
Imperial (21^ in. by 15). to prevent folding the lar^e Plates, 21s. Six Parts to form a Voluoi 
Four Volumes completing: tne work. 

PLATKS CONTAINKD IN THR FIRST PART. 

1. Pan^e from a \arf:e and beautiful MS. executed for Edward iV. containinjif Portraits of bimiel 

and his brothers (vlouccbter and ('larence. 
3 Pai^e from a rich .MS. of the ( )rations of I leinosthenes, made for one of the Famesi. 
S. A remarkable Fronti8pi<>ce, of )!:reat beauty, from a Venetian Diploma. 

" Wr have mn'd mmif kiM-rinieni (>f a pro\nm'il work by Mr. Huniphrfjr*, on Illuminatf^ MKS. which harr rarpria 
uii by tlie accurary uf tlu'ir t-xecution, and Uie effect produced by merely mechanical meaiUi."— QuAaTsaLT Br?lBi 

ILLUMINATED CALENDAR (TIIE).-THE ILLUMINATE] 

CALENDAR and HOME DIARY for 1845 ; coi)ied from the Manuscript of the Hoars of Am 
of Brittany, arraiifi^^'d as an Almanack and Diary. Enriched with Twelve larf^ Desij^ns, oi 
appropriate to each Month, illustrative of Manners and Customs of the Fifteenth Centur 
with a Titlepaire, ornamented with Fruits on a Gold Ground : the whole copied from tb 
Kttlendar in " The Hours of Anne of Brittany," carefully coloure<l by hand, and eiiriche 
with Gold ; also. Twenty-four Ornamental Borders, com|>osed of Natural Flowers, flrom tli 
same M8S. Tlie Borders printed in Gold and Colours, by Owen Jones. Imperial 8vo. iSi 
bound in an appropriate ornamental cover. 

*' Thin work, which rivalti in KnrfreouMne«« the illuniinatiil miHMU.U beyond all rompariaon the moat aplcDdidtlM 
hna iMiut'd fnim the pn-f^ of ttiis country ; po«He«siiiK> in addition, Uie value of being the exact fkc-aimiie of a rare gn 
of antiquity."— JuuM Bull. 

JACKSON -PICTORIAL FLORA ; 

Or, British Botany delineated, in 1500 Lithotrraphic Drawing^s of all the Species of Flowerin 
Plants indig^enouH to Great Britain ; illustratinic the descriptive works on English fiotany c 
Hooker, Lindley, Smith, &c. By Miss Jackhon. 8vo. ISs. cloth. 

JAMES.-LIVES OF MOST EMINENT FOREIGN STATESMEN 

By 6. P. R. Jamks, Esq., and E. E. Crowb, Esq. 5 vols. fcp. 8vo. Vignette Titles, 30s. clotl 

JAMES- A HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF EDWARD TH] 

BLACK PRINCE, and of various Events connected therewith, which occurred diirinrth 
Reig^n of Edward III. King of England. By G. P. R. Jambs, Esq. 2d Edition. 3 volsrfci 
8vo. Map, l&s. cloth. 

JEFFREY. - CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGI 

REVIEW. By Francis Jepprky, nowoneof the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland 
4 vols. 8vo. 48s. cloth. 

JOHNSON.-THE FARMER'S ENCYCLOPJIDIA, 

And Dictionary of Rural Affairs: embracing all the recent Discoveries in Agricultural Che 
mistry; adapted to the comprehension of unscientific readers. ByCuTHHKKr W. Johnsom 
Esq. F.R.H. Barrister-at-Ijaw, Corresponding Member of the Agricultural Society of KOnigi 
berg, and of the Maryland Horticultural Society ; Author of several of the l^ze Kssays o 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England, and other Agricultural Works ; Editor of tb 
" Farmer's Almanack," &c. 1 thick vol. 8vo. illustrated by Wood Engravings of the bet 
and most improved Agricultural Implements, j^2. lOs. cloth. 

"Cuthbfrt JohnHon'n ' Farmer'ii Kncyclopcdia ' i« one of the beat bonks of it* cUaa." 

Dr. Lindley, in Thb GAKOSMxm's CHaoiiici.B. 

KANE. -ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY; 

Including the most Recent Discoveries and Applications of the Science to Medicine tun 
Pharmacy, and to the Arts. By Robert Kank, M.D. M.R.I. A., Professor of Natura 
I*hilosophy to the Royal Dublin Society. 8vo. with 236 Woodc <ts, 24s. cloth. 

KANE.- THE INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES OF IRELAND. 

By RonBRT Kank, M.I). Secretary to the Council of the Royal Irish Academy, Professor o 
Natural Philosophy to the Royal Dublin Society, and of Chemistry to the Apothecaries' Hal 
of Ireland. Post 8vo. 7s. clotn. 

" We have been murh Htruck by a work recently piibliwhe*!, >>y Profesaor Kane, on the * Indnatrial Rmoarce* o 
Ireland.' The volume conUtinH a mtiHterly view i»f tlie phyaicul materiRU upon which Iriah indaatry mixht iriH-k 
The fuel, the water-power, the niiricrMU, the compotiitioii and rapubilitieH of the aoil. the nature and localttr a 
manure*, and the mean* of internal communication exiatins in the country, are aucceaatvely taken up, analyaed and 
laid before the reader, in Uieir acientific a^ well aa in their prnrtical bearintra. Nothinffcan leave a atronirer imfiiva. 
aion of the miamanaaement from which Ireland haa aofrered tlian Ih-. Kane'a clear and hnaineaa-like Ktatmw^t Jf tha 
elententa of wealth and power which have ao long lain alnioat idle in her poaaeaaion." — Mobnino (iHmomtCLM. 
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H KATER AND LARDNER.-A TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 

1 By Captain Katbr and Dr. Lardnbr. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. Vignette Title, and 19 

2 Plates, comprising 224 distinct figures, 6s. cloth. 

* KEIGHTLEY.- OUTLINES OF HISTORY, 

! From the Earliest Period. By Thomas Ketghtley, Esq. New Edition, corrected «nd con- 

^ siderably improved. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth ; or 6s. 6d. bound. 



KIRBY & SPENCE.-AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY; 

Or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects : comprising an account of noxious and useftil 
Insects, of their Metamorphose*, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, Societies, Motions, Noises, 
Hybernation, Instinct, &c. By W. Kirby, M.A. F.R.S. & L.S. Rector of Barham ; and W. 
Spkncb, Esq. F.R.S. & L.S. 6th Edit, corrected and muchenlarged. 2 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 

The firnt two Tolumes of the " Introdnction to EntomoloiCT" are published as a separate work, distinct fkt>m 
t)ie third and fourth volumes, and, though much enlarged, at a couHiderable reduction of price, in order that 
the numerous class of readers who confine tlieir study of insects to that of their manners and economy, need not be 
burthened with the cost of the technical portion of the work, relating to their anatomy, physiology, &c. 



KNAPP -GRAMINA BRITANNICA ; 

Or, Representations of the British Grasses : with Remarks and occasional Descriptions. By 
I. L. Knapp, Esq. F.L S. & A.S. 2d Edition. 4to. with 118 Plates, beautifully coloured, 
t dSZ. 16s. boards. 

i " Most of the petsons interested in the art of distingtiishing grasses are conntry-gentl'>men and fanners, who know 

( nothing of hotanj, and cannot use the technical descriptions or analytical figures of botanists. To that great class 

k such a book is invaluable. It oueht, in fact, to form part of the library of every one interested in runU affairs ; for 

there are few plants so difficult to distiniruish as grasses, not any more so, and none which it is more important to 
' know correctly^ because of their various uses and qualities. With Mr. Knapp's book before him, no one can have the 

I least difficulty m making himself master of the subject." — Gardeners' Chroniclb. 

LAING.-THE CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF NORWAY, 

From the Earliest Period of the History of the Northern Sea Kings to the Middle of the Twelfth 
Century, commonly called The Heimtkringla. Translated from the Icelandic of Snorro 
aturleson, with Notes, and a Preliminary Discourse, by Samubl Laing, Author of ** Notes 
of a Traveller," &c. 3 vols. 8vo. S6s. cloth. 

"To the antiquarian, and the historical or critical student, the use of Mr. Laing's Hbikskrt^ol\ is obrioue; 
nor can any private collection, pretending to the character of a library, be complete without it " — Spectator. 

" Wc have been rather promise in our extracts from this curious and most characteristic old history. But it i* 
lonjr since we have met with a work so spirited, and so amusing, and at the same time affording such valuable infer* 
mation respecting a race to whom we are so largely indebted, as this venerable Chronicle of Snorro Sturleson." 

ECLBCTIC RXTIBW. 

LAING.-JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN NORWAY, 

During the years 1834, 1835, and 1836 ; made with a view to inquire into the Rural and Political 
Economy of that Country, and the Condition of its Inhabitants. By Samubl Laing, Esq. 
2d Edition. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

LAING. -NOTES OF A TRAVELLER, 

On the Social and Political State of France, Prussia, Switzerland, Ttaly, and other parts of 
Europe, during the present century. By Samuel Laing, Esq. 2d Edition. 8vo. 168. cloth. 

LAING.-A TOUR IN SWEDEN, 

In 1838 ; comprising observations on the Moral, Political, and Economical State of the Swedish 
Nation. By Samuel Laing, Esq. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOPEDIA; 

Comprising a Series of Original Works On History, Biography, Literature, the Sciences, Arts, 
and Manufactures. Conducted and edited by Dr. Labdnek. 

The Series, complete, in One Hun<lred and Thirty-three Volumes, if 39. 18s. (One volume 
only remains to be published.) The works, separate, 6s. per volume. 

" In the completeness of its treatiftes, the Cabinet Cydoptedia is unrivalled ; and now that the whole plan is carried 
out, it exhibits an extensive body of available knowledge such as this or no other country has ever yet presented in a 
popular and convenient form." — Ouita.nma.. 

LARDNER AND WALKER.-A TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY, 

MAGNETISM, and METEOROLOGY. By D. Lardnbr, LLD. F.R.S., and C. V. Walker, 
Secretary of the Electrical Society. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 12s. 

LARDNER.-A TREATISE ON HEAT. 

By D. Lardnbr, LL.D., &c. Fcp. 8vo. with Woodcuts and Vignette Title, 6s. cloth.. 

LARDNER.- A TREATISE ON HYDROSTATICS AND PNEU- 

MATICS. By Dr. Lardnbr. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 
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LARDNER -A TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC. 

By D. Lardner, LL.D. F.R.S. Fcp. 8vo. with Vijpiette Title, 6s. cloth. 

LARDNER.-A TREATISE ON GEOMETRY. 

And its Application to the Arts. By Dr. Lardnkr. Fcp. 8vo. vi||^ette Title, and upwardi 
of 200 fipiires, 68. cloth. 

LECTURES ON POLARISED LIGHT, 

Delivered before the Pharmaceutical Society, and in the Medical School of the London 
Hospital. 8vo. illustrated by above 50 Woodcuts, 5s. 6d. cloth. 

L. E L.-THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH 

LANDON. New Edition, 4 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Illustrations by Howard, &c. 28s. cloth 
lettered ; or handsomely bound in morocco, with g^ilt edg^es, je2. 48. 

The following^ Works separately : — 
ThelMPROVlSATRICR. Fcp. 10s. 6d. cloth, i The GOLDEN VIOLET. Fcp. Svo. 108.6d. cloth. 
The VENETIAN BRACELET. 108.6d. cloth. I The TROUBADOUR. Fcp. Svo. 10«. 6d. cloth. 

LEE -TAXIDERMY; 

Or, the Art of Collecting, Preparing^ , and Mountino: Objects of Natural History. For the 
use of Museums and Travellers. By Mrs. R. Leb (formerly Mrs. T. E. Bowdich), Author of 
" Memoirs of Cuvier," &c. 6th Edition, improved, with an account of a Visit to Walton 
Hall, and Mr. Waterton's method of Preservin}^ Animals. Fcp. 8vo. with Wood Eng^vings, 
7s. cloth. 

LEE.-ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY, 

For the use of Schools and Younpr Persons : comprising the Principles of Classification, 
interspersed with amusing and instructive original Accounts of the most remarkable Aninuds. 
By Mrs. R. Lek (formerly Mrs. T. E. Bowdich), Author of " Taxidermy,*' ** Memoirs of 
Cuvier," &c. 12mo. with Fifty-five Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. bound. 

LEFEVRE (SIR G.)-AN APOLOGY FOR THE NERVES ; 

Or. their Importance and Infiuence in Health and Disease. By Sir Georoe Lbfevrb, M.D. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians; late Physician to the British Embassy at the Court 
of St. Petersburgh, &c. ; Author of "The Life of a Travelling Physician," " Thermal Com- 
fort," &c. Post 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

" Sir George Lefcvre's ' Apology ' ia one of those at once learned, gossiping, and clever works, which the profeMion 
and many out of it, eRpecially those who have lived long enough to sympathise with, and e^joy thie author's pcm- 
liarities, will delight to peruse, without deriving from it liabits of superficial examination or of dogmatical dictation." 

LiTJcaAAT Oazsttb. 

LIFE OF A TRAVELLING PHYSICIAN, 

From his first Introduction to Practice; includin&r 20 Years* Wanderingps thronghont the 
{greater part of Europe. 3 vols, post 8vo. 3 coloured Plates, Sis. 6d. cloth. 

LINDLEY.-INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 

By Prof. J. LiNDLEY, Ph.D. F.R.S. L.S. &c. 3d Edition with Corrections and considerable 
Additions. Svo. with Six Plates and numerous Woodcuts, 18s. cloth. 

LINDLEY.-FLORA MEDICA ; 

A Botanical Account of all the most important Plants used in Medicine, in diflTerent Parts of 
the World. By John Lindley, Ph.D., F.R.8., &c. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

LINDLEY.-A SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA^ 

Arrantred according to the Natural Orders. By Professor John Lindley, Ph.D., F.II.S. &c. 
3d Edition, with numerous additions, corrections, and improvements, I2mo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

LINDLEY.-THE THEORY OF HORTICULTURE ; 

Or, an Atteippt to explain the Principal Operations of Gardening upon Physiological Prin- 
ciples. By John Lindley, Ph.D., F.R.S. 8vo. with illustrations on Wood, 12s. cloth. 



This book is written in the hope of providing the intelligent gardener, and the scientific amateur, correctly with 
the rationalia of the more important operations of Horticulture : and the author hoH endeavoured to present to his 
readers an intelligible explanation, founded upon well-ascertained facts, which they can judge of by their own means 
of observation, of the general nature of vegetable actions, and of the causes which, while they control the DOwers 
of life in plants, are capable of being regulated by themselves. The possession of such knowledfre will necouarilT 
teach them how to improve their methods of cultivation, and lead them to the discovery of new and better modes. 

LINDLEY.- GUIDE TO ORCHARD AND KITCHEN GARDEN; 

Or, an Account of the most valuable Fruits and Vegetables cultivated in Great Britain ; with 
Kalendars of the Work required in the (Orchard and Kitchen Garden during every monthintbe 
year. By G. Lindley, C.M.H.S. Edited by Prof. Lindley. Svo. 168. bds. 

LLOYD.-A TREATISE ON LIGHT AND VISION. 

By the Rev. H. Lloyd, M.A., Fellow of Trin. Coll. Dublin. Svo. 15s. boards. 
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LORIMER.-LETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER, 

On some Subjects connected with his Calling. By Charles Lobimkr. 8d Edition. l2mo. 
with an Appendix, 5s. 6d. cloth. 

LOUDON (MRS.)-THE LADY'S COUNTRY COMPANION; 

Or, How to Enioy a Country Lite Rationally. By Mrs. Loudon, Author of " Gardening for 
Ladies," &c. Fcp. 8vo. with an Engraving on Steel, and Illustrations on Wood. [In the prett. 
Contents.— Introduction— The House— The Garden— Domestic Animals— Rural Walks- 
Miscellaneous Country Amusements— Country Duties. 

LOU DON -SELF-INSTRUCTION 

For Young Gardeners, Foresters, Bailiffs, Land Stewards, and Farmers; in Arithmetic, Book- 
keeping, Geometry, Mensuration, Practical Trigonometry, Mechanics, Land-Surveying. 
Levellmg, Planning and Mapping, Architectural Drawing, and Isometncal Projection and 
Perspective ; with Examples shewing their applications to Horticulture and Agricultural Pur- 
poses. By the late J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. H.S. &c. 8vo. [In the press. 

LOUDON.-AN ENCYCLOP JIDIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS ; 

being the " Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum" abridged : containing the Hardy lYees 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and Foreign; Scientifically and Popularly Described ; 
with their Propagation, Culture, and Uses in the Arts ; and with Engravings of nearly all 
the Species. Adapted for the use of Nurserymen, Gardeners, and Foresters. By J. C. 
Loudon, F.L.S. &c. 1 large vol. 8vo. with 2000 Engravings on Wood, ^2. 10s. cloth. 

The Original Work may be had in 8 vols. 8vo. with above 400 Octavo Plates of Trees, and 
upwards of 2500 Woodcuts, 46*10, cloth. 

LOUDON.-AN ENCYCLOP JIDIA OF GARDENING ; 

Presenting, in one systematic view, the History' &nd Present State of Gardening in all Coun- 
tries, and its Theory and Practice in Great Britain : with the Management of the Kitchen 
Garden, the Flower Garden, Laying-out Grounds, &c. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. &c. A New 
Edition, enlarged and much improved. 1 large vol. 8vo. with nearly 1,000 Engravings on Wood, 
50s. cloth. 

LOUDON.-AN ENCYCLOPJIDIA OF AGRICULTURE; 

Comprising the Theory and Practice of the Valuation^ Transfer, Laying-out, Improvement, 
and Management of Landed Property, and of the Cultivation and Economy of the Animal and 
Yeffetable productions of Ag^riculture : including all the latest Improvements, a general History 
of Agriculture in all Countries, a Statistical View of its present State, witn Suggestions for 
its future progress in the British Isles ; aud Supplement, bringing down the work to the year 
1844. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.G.Z. and H.S. &c. 5th Edtiion« I large vol. 8vo. with upwards 
of 1100 Engravings on Wood, by Branston, ^2. 10s. cloth. 

The Supplement, bringing down Improvements in the art of Field-Culture from 1831 to 
1844 inclusive, comprising all the previous Supplements, and illustrated with 65 Engravings 
on Wood, may be had geparatelj/, 5s. sewed. 

LOUDON.-AN ENCYCLOP JIDIA OF PLANTS ; 

Including all the Plants which are now found in, or have been introduced into. Great Britain ; 
giving their Natural History, accompanied by such descriptions, engraved figures, and 
elementary details, as may enable a be^nner, who is a mere English reader, to discover the 
name of every Plant which he may find in flower, and acquire all the information respecting 
it which is useful and interesting. The Specific Characters by an Eminent Botanist; the 
Drawings by J. D. C. Sowerby, F.L.S. A New Edition, with New Supplement, com- 
prising every desirable particular respecting all the Plants originated in, or introduced into, 
Britain between the first publication of the work, in 1829, and January 1840: with a new 
General Index to the whole work. Edited by J. C. Loudon, prepared by W. H. Baxter, Jun. 
and revised by George Don, F.L.S. ; and 800 new Figures of Plants on Wood, from Drawii^s 
by J. D. C. Sowerby, F.L.S. 1 very lai^e vol. 8vo. with nearly 10,000 Wood Engravings, 
j£'3. 13s. 6d. cloth.— The last Supplement, separately, 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

LOUDON.-AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND 

VILLA ARCH ITECTURE and FURNITURE. Contoining Designs for Cottages, Villas, Farm 
Houses, Farmeries, Country Inns. Public Houses, Parochial Schools, &c. ; with the requisite 
Fittings-up, Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate Offices, Gardens, and Garden Scenery : 
each Design accompanied by Analytical and Critical Remarks illustrative of the Principles of 
Architectural Science and Taste on which it is composed,and General Estimates of the Expense. 
By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. &c. New Edition, corrected, with a Supplement, containing 160 
aaditlonal pages of letter-press and nearly 300 new engravings, 8vo. with more than 9000 
Engravings on Wood, ^3. 3s. cloth.— The Supplement, separately, 8vo. 7s. 6d. sewed. 

" The late Mr. Loudon has the merit of having conveyed more information upon architecture in a popular style, as 
adapted for general readers, than was ever attempted before, or than has been accomplished since. Tlis Eneyclopeedia 
of Cfottage and Village Architecture is indispensaole to the librarr of all non- professional readers, who may at some 
time of uelr life propose to build a cottage or country house."— wxeTMiMSTiA Rbvibw. 

LOUDON.-HORTUS BRITANNICUS : 

A Catalogue of all the Plants indigenous to or introduced into Britain. The Sd Edition, 
with a NEwSupPLBMBNT,prepared,underthe direction of J. C. Loudon, by W. H. Baxtbr, 
and rtvised by Gboroe Don, F.L.S. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 

The Supplement separately ^ 8vo. 28. 6d. sewed. 

The LATER Supplement #epara/e/y, 88. c 
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LOUDON -nORTUS LI6N0SIS LONDINENSIS; 

Or, a CatalofTuc of all the Li|?neous Plants cultivated in the neighbourhood of lA>ndon. To 
which are added their usual prices in Nurseries. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. &c. 8vo. 78. 6d. cl. 

LOUDON. -THE SUBURBAN GARDENER AND VILLA 

COMPANION : comprising the Choice of a Villa or Suburban Residence, or of a situation on 
which to form one ; the Arrangement and Furnishing of the House ; and the Laying-out, 
Planting, and general Management of the Garden and Grounds; the whole adapted for grounds 
f^om one perch to fifty acres and upwards in extent; intended for the iristructiOD of those 
who know little of Gardening or Rural Affairs, and more particularly for the use of Ladies. 
By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. &c. 8vo. with above 300 Wood Engravings, 208. cloth. 

LOW (PROFESSOR) -ON LANDED PROPERTY, 

And the ECONOMY of ESTATES; comprehending the Relation of Landlord and Tenant, 
and the Principles and Forms of Leases ; Farm-Buildings, Enclosures, Drains, Embank- 
ments, and other Rural Works; Minerals; and Woods. Bv David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E. 
R-ofessor of Agriculture in the University of Edinburgh, Sic. ; Author of ** Elements of 
Practical Agnculture," &c. 8vo. with numerous Wood Engravings, 21 s. cloth. 

" A most uwful and important part of Mr. liow'a hook is that which goes into the detail of farm and outhmue 
building, the mode of constructing drains, making walls, fenccK, Sec. These subjects are illustrated witlt numennu 
cuts, and treated with the utmost clearness, fulness, and abilitf . The treatise on the cultivation of trees will also 
be found very extensively useful. A long and valuable appendix is added to the work, beio^ a copious table of 
expenses in all departments of farming, and forming a complete guide for the inexperienced gentleman- farmer or 



proprietor, in his dealings and doingH, who, with this book in his hand, may, however extensive his estate, dispense 
witn that often costly appendage, a Scotch steward, and, even if himself a cultivator of the soil, may gain a degree 
and kind of knowledge certain to be serviceable to him in more ways than one."— GxaPEMKas* Chrokiclb 

LOW. -THE BREEDS OF THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS 

Of Great Britain Described. By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E. Professor of Apiculture in the 
University of Edinburgh ; Member of the Royal Academy of Agriculture of Sweden ; Corre- 
sponding Member of the Conseil Royal d' Agriculture de France, of the Soci^t^ Royale et 
l.entrale, &c. &c. The Plates from Drawings by W. Nicholson, R.S.A. reduced from a Series 
of Oil Paintings, executed for the Agricultural Museum of the University of Edinburgh, by 
W. Shiels, R.S.A. 2 vols, atlas quarto, with 66 plates of animals, beautifully coloured after 
Nature, ^\6. 16s. half-bound in morocco.— Or in four separate portions, as follow : 

The OX. 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 22 plates, j^Q. 168. 6d. half-bound in morocco. 

The SHEEP. 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 21 plates, d!6. 16s. 6d. half-bound in morocco. 

The HORSE. 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 8 plates, d£^3, half-bound in morocco. 

The HOG. I vol. atlas quarto, with 5 plates, ^2. 2s. half-bound in morocco. 

LOW.-AN INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE OF THE SIMPLE 

BODIES of CHEMISTRY. By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E, Prof, of Agrriculture in the 
University of Edinburgh. 8vo. 68. cloth. 

LOW.-ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE; 

Comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, the Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and the 
Economy of the Farm. By I). Low, Esq. FR.S.E., Prof, of Agriculture in University of Kdia- 
burgh. 4th Edit, with Alterations and Additions, and above 200 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

MACAULAY.-CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS Con- 
tributed to The EDINBURGH REVIEW. By the Right Hon. Thomas DABiNOTO.t 
Macaulay. 3d Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. cloth. 

MACAULAY.-LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

By the Right Hon. Thomas Babinoton Macaulay. 5th Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

MACKENZIE.-THE PHYSIOLOGY OF VISION. 

By W. Mackenzie, M.D., Lecturer on the Eye in the University of Glasgow. 8vo. with 
Woodcuts, lOs. 6d. boards. 

MACKINTOSH (SIR JAMES). -THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS 

MORE. By the Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh. Reprinted from the Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia ; and intended as a Present Book or School Prize. Fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, 5s. cloth ; 
or bound in vellum gilt (old ntyle), 8s. 

" TliiH is one of the hap|tieHt (troductions of its diHtinguished author. It haa seldom hap])encd thnt the car«er of a 
fH'PAt man has been desrrihcd with a hvmpathy at once no warm and discriminatinff. The narrative is liriiff easr 
and graceful, and omit* nothing calculati'd to convey a vivid image of Sir Thomas More as he %vas both in pubtic 
and private. The impression of the story is quite unique ; its moral lesson worth a thousand ho—"=-- — - • »^ - 
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in its prebent beautiful form, is in every senite a gem of the purest water." — Mobnimo Chromicle 

MACKINTOSH (SIR JAMES).-SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH'S 

MISCELLANEOUS WORKS; including: his Contributions to " The Edinburj? h Review*' 
Collected and edited by his So.n. 3 vols. 8vo. [/m the pre*9. 

MACKINTOSH, &c. - THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By Sir Jamks Mackintosh ; W. Wallace, Esq. ; and Robert Bell, Esq. 10 vols. fcp. 
8vo. with \ i^^nette Titles, £%. cloth. 

M'CULLOCH.-A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 

PRACTICAL INFLUENCE of TAXATION and the FUNDING SYSTEM. By J. R, 

M'Culloch, Ksq. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 



M'CULLOCH.-THE LITERATURE OF POLITICAL ECO- 

NOMY ; bein^ a Classified Catalo^e of the principal Works in the different departments of 
Political Economy, interspersed with Historical, Critical, and Biographical Notices- By J. R. 
"M'CuLLOCH, Esq. 8vo. [In the press, 

M'CULLOCH.- A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETI- 

CAL, AND HISTORICAL, OF COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. Illus- 
trated with Maps and Plans. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. Member of the Institute of France. 
An entirely New Edition, corrected throughout, enlarged, and improved. 1 very thick vol. 
8vo. 50s. cloth ; or 558. strongly half- bound in russia, with flexible back. 

" Withont exaggeration one of the most wonderful compilations of the age. The power of continaoua labonr, the 
wide range of inquiry, and the power of artistical finish, which have been brought into play by this work, are 

Srobably unrivalled in the history of literature. Compared with all previous attempts to compile a commercial 
ictionary , Mr. M'Culloch's appears as the realisation of an idea which former projectors had conceived too vaguely 
to be able to carry into execution. It is superior to them all, quite as much for ^e spirit of judicious selection 



in which Mr. M'Culloch had performed his task. No reader can rise from the perusal of any one of the larger 
articles without feeling that no previous writer has concentrated so much valuable information within so small a 
compass, or conveyed ms information in so agreeable a style. And the remark is equally applicable to all the nume- 
rous articles of which this crammed volume is composed It is, indeed, invaluable as a book of reference to the 

merchant, the insurance-agent, the statesman, and the journalist ; and its articles^ from the care and talent witti 
which they are executed, are as well calculated to supply the wants of the patient inquirer as of the hurried man of 
business. Mr. M'Cullocn occupies a high place amongst the authors of the day as a hard-headed original thinker in 
political economy ; a still higher, as one of the most zealous and successful labourers in rendering that science 
popular ; but. of aU his publications, his Commercial Dictionary is the one least likely to encounter the rivalry of a 
work of superior or even equal value." — Abridged from The Spectatub of March 16. 1844. 

M'CULLOCH.-A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATIS- 

TICAL, AND HISTORICAL, of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural Objects 
in the WORLD. By J. R. M*Culloch, Esq. 2 thick vols. 8vo. illustrated with Six Large 
important Maps, d6'4.'cloth. 

*' The extent of information this Dictionary affords on the subjects referred to in its title is truly surprising. It 
cannot fail to prove a vade-mecum to the student, whose inquiries will be guided by its light, and satisfied by its clear 
and frequently elaborated communications. Every public room in which commerce, politics, or literature, forms tiie 
subject of disc\ission, ought to be furnished with these volumes." — Globe. 

MALTE-BRUN.-A SYSTEM OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 

Founded on the Works of Malte-Brun and Balbi, embracing an Historical Sketch of the 
Progress of Geoirraphical Discovery, the Principles of Mathematical and Physical Geography, 
and a complete Description, from the most recent sources, of the Political and Social Condition 
of all the Countries in the World : with numerous Statistical Tables. 8vo. 30s. cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY ; 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly Explained and Illustrated by Experiments. 
14ch Edition, enlarged and corrected. 2 vols. fcp. 8vc. 14s. cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY ; 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained, and adapted to the compre- 
. hension of Young Persons. 10th Edition, enlarged and corrected by the Author. Fcp. 8vo. 
with 23 Plates, 10s. 6d. cloth. 

Of the General Properties of Bodies ; the Attraction of Gravity ; the Laws of Motion ; Compound 
Motion; the Mechanical Powers ; Astronomy; Causes of the Eaith's Motion; the Planets; 
the Earth; the Moon; Hydrostatics; the Mechanical Properties of Fluids; of Springs, 
Fountains, &c. ; Pneumatics ; the Mechanical Properties of Air ; on Wind and Sound ; Optics ; 
the Visual Angle and the Reflection of Mirrors ; on Refraction and Colours ; on the Structure 
of the Eye, and Optical Instruments. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY; 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained. 7th Edition revised and 
enlarged. Fcp. Svo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Introduction; on Property; the Division of Labour ; on Capital; on Wages and Population ; on 
the Condition of the Poor; on Value and Price; on Income; Income from Landed Property; 
Income ft'om the Cultivation of Land ; Income from Capital lent; on Money ; on Commerce ; 
on Foreign Trade ; on Expenditure and Consumption. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIO- 

LOGY; comprehending the Elements of Botany, with their application to Agriculture. 
3d Edition. Fcp. Svo. with 4 Plates, 9s. cloth. 

Introduction ; on Roots ; on Stems ; on Leaves ; on Sap ; on Cambium and the peculiar Juices 
of Plants ; on the Action of Light and Heat on Plants ; on the Naturalization of Plants ; on 
the Action of the Atmosphere on Plants; on the Action of Water on Plants; on the Artificial 
Mode of Watering Plants ; on the Action of the Soil on Plants : on thie Propagation of Plants 
by Subdivision ; on Grafting ; on the Multiplication of Plants by Seed ; the Flower ; on Com- 
pound Flowers ; on Fruit : on the Seed ; on the Classidcation of Plants ; on Artificial Systems ; 
on the Natural System ; Botanical Geography ; the Influence of Culture on Vegetation ; on 
the Degeneration and Diseases of Plants ; on the Cultivation of Trees ; on the Cultivation of 
Plants which produce Fermented Liquors ; on the Cultivation of Grasses, Tuberous Roots, and 
Grain ; on Oleaginous Plants and Culinary Vegetables. 
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MARCET.-CONTERSATIONS FOR CHILDREN ; 

On Land and Water. 2d Edition, revised and corrected. Fcp. 8vo. with coloured Mapa, 
showing: the comparative altitude of Mountains, 5s. 6d. cloth. 

"This U no far superior to the ounal clvn of modem books, in which it is thonirht necrsAary to girt instmetion a 
l^amlsh of amuMment, that we cannot omit to recommend it here." — Quaktkult Review. 

MARCET -CONVERSATIONS ON LANGUAGE, 



By Mrs. Marcbt. Author of ** Mary's Grammar,*' " Conversations on Cbe- 
18mo. 48. 6d. clotn. 



For Children, 
mistry," &c. 

"In these Conversations Mrs. Mairet travels over a irreat deal of f^round. with her wonted rkill in adaptinir know- 
ledge to the capacity of the young. The natnre of art iraliit<* iwmnds. and the orKans of Bpc>ech , the hiKtory of mankind 
to indicate the formation of different laafruaices, the manner in which English has been indebted to Latia. the pro- 
bable or possible origin of language, and the use of cognomens and names, are all familiarly displBjcd in tm* instnie« 
tive little volume. "---SrECTiTO a. 

MARCET. -MARY'S GRAMMAR; 

Interspersed witli Stories, and intended for the Use of Children. 7th Edition, revised and 
enlarg^ed. 18mo. 8s. 6d. half-bound. 

"A sound and simple work for the earliest ages." — Quikteblt RxviEir. 

MARCET.-THE GAME OF GRAMMAR, 

With a Book of Conversations shewinflr the Rules of the Game, and affbrding: Examples of the 
manner of playing^ at it. In a varnished box, or done up as a post 8vo. volume in <^oth, 8s. 

MARCET.-LESSONS ON ANIMALS, YEGETABLES, AND 

MINERALS. By Mrs. Marcet, Author of " Conversations on Chemistry," &c. 12mo. 28. cl. 

" One of Mrs. Marret's careftUly- written books of instruction, in which natural history is made pleasant and intal- 
ligible for the young."— ATHEifiKVM. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON THE HISTORY OF ENG- 

LAND, for the Use of Children. By Mrs. Marckt. Author of "Conversations on Che- 
mistry,*' &c. 2d Edition, Mrith Additions, continuing^ the History to the Reig^ of Geonre the 
Third. 18mo. 5s. cloth. 

" Juvenile literature will freely own how much it is indebted to Mrs. Marcet, not onlv for the present, bnt all her 
preceding worlts. She imparts interest to dry and dull details ; and, while she teaches, oegets a desire in her impils 
for Airther knowledge, so pleasantly imparted. These ' Conversations,' admirably suited to the capacitica of chudrni 
may be skimmed advantageously by ' children of a larger growth.' "— LiTxaaaT Gaxbttx. 

MARRIAGE GIFT. 

By a Moth br. A Legacy to her Children. Post 8vo. 5s. cloth, gilt edges. 

MARRYAT.-THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 

Written for Young People. By Capt. Marryat, C.B. Author of "Peter fiSmple." 
" Masterman Rtady," &c. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 12s. cloth. ^ 

" This exceedingly clever^ amusing, and instructive book forms a delightlfol companion to * Maaternum Ready ' 
It is a story fall ofexciting mcidents and interesttng situations, and, although written for young people, wUl be read 
with pleasure bjr everybody. We cannot too warmly rrcummend the love of piety, reliance upon novidenee and 
humble submission to the Divine will, which pervade the work."— Navu. amb Muitakt Oazkttx. ' 



MARRYAT.-MASTERMAN READY ; 



Or, the Wreck of the Pacific. Written for Young People. By Captain Marrtat. 8 vols, 
fcp. 8vo. with numerous Engravings on Wood, 22s. 6d. cloth. 



%* The volumes teparatelpf 7s. 6d. each, cloth. 



*"nu best of Robinson Crusoe's numerous descendants, and one of the most captivating of modem ehiMien'k 
books. The only danger b, lest parents should dispute with their diildren the possession of n."—QuAM.TmwLi.r Rwr 

MARX AND WILLIS.-ON THE DECREASE OF DISEASE 

effected by the Progress of Civilization. By!C. F. H. Marx, M.D. Professor of Medicine in 
the University of GOttingen, &c. ; and R. Willis, M.D. Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians, &c. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. cloth. 

MAUNDER.-THE TREASURY OF HISTORY ; 

Comprising a General Introductory Outline of Universal History, Ancient and Modem, and a 
Series of separate Histories of every principal Nation that exists; their Rise, Prof^ess, and 
Present Condition, the Moral and Social Character of their respective inhabitants, their 
Relifi:ion, Manners, and Customs, &c. By Samuel Maunder. 1 thick vol. fcp. 8vo. lOi. 
cloth; bound in roan, 12s. 

" An encyclopedia of history in miniature— some hundreds of volumes compressed into one. The anther flnt 
gives a general sketch of ancient and modem histonr— a sort of explanatory chart by which we perceive the reiatioas 
of one state and empire to another, and mark how their boundaries advance or recede, flnctuate or become defined * 
and then famishes a neat and concise digest of the history of each kingdom or division of the world. The book !■ 
an universal storehouse of historical facts, classified, chronologically arranged, linked by succinct narrative, and 
brought down to the present times. To the historical student, and to all general readers, the work ia inTatvable for 
constant reference, if only for its copious and minutely-accurate dates j aod it must form an iiuUspenaable eotnnle- 
ment to all libraries." — Bkit^mmia. '" 

MAUNDER.-THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 

And LIBRARY of REFERENCE : containing a new and enlarged Dictionary of the Enrlisli 
Language, preceded by a Compendious Grammar, Verbal Distinctions, &c.; a new Universal 
Gazetteer ; a Compendious Classical Dictionary ; a Chronological Analysis of General History • 
a Dictionary of Law Terms. &c. &c. By Samuel Maunder. Htn Edition, i thick voL 
fcp. 8vo. with two engraved Frontispieces, 8s. 6d. cloth ; bound in roan, lOi. 6d. 



MAUNDER -THE SCIENTIFIC & LITERARY TREASURY; 

A new and popular Encyclopaedia of Science and the Belles-Lettres ; including all Branches of 
Science, and every Subject connected with Literature and Art. The whole written in a fkmiliar 
style, adapted to the comprehension of all persons desirous of acquiring information on the 
subjects comprised in the work, and also adapted for a Manual of convenient Reference to the 
more instructed. By Samuel Maunder. 3d Edition. 1 thick vol. fcp. 8vo. with engraved 
Frontispiece, 10s. cloth; bound in roan, 12s. 

MAUNDER.-THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY ; 

Consisting of Memoirs, Sketches,andbrief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of all Age. 
and Nations, from the Earliest Period of History ; forming a new and complete Dictionary 
of Universal Biography. By Samuel Maunder. 5th Edition, revised throughout, and 
containing a copious Supplement, brought down to December, 1844. 1 thick volume. Fcp. 8vo. 
with engraved Frontispiece, 10s. cloth ; bound in roan, I2s. 

MAUNDER —THE UNIVERSAL CLASS-BOOK : 

A new Series of Reading Lessons (original and selected) for Every Day in the Year ; each 
Lesson recording some important Event in General History, Bio^aphy, &c. which happened 
on the day of the month under which it is placed, or detailing, in familiar language, inte- 
resting facts in Science ; also a variety of Descriptive and Narrative Pieces, interspersed with 
Poetical Gleanings: Questions for Examination being appended to each day's Lesson, and the 
whole carefully adapted to Practical Tuition. By Samuel Maunder, Author of *' The 
Treasury of Knowledge." 2d Edition, revised. 12mo. 5s. bound. 

MONTGOMERY'S (JAMES) POETICAL WORKS. 

New and only Complete Edition. With some additional Poems, and Autobiographical 
Prefaces. Collected and Edited by Mr. AroNTooMERY. 4 vols, fcp- Svo. with Portrait^ and 
Seven other beautifully-engraved Plates, 20s. cloth ; or bound in morocco, S6b. 

MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS; 

Containing the Author's recent Introduction and Notes. Complete in one volume, uniform 
with Lord Byron's Poems. With a New Portrait, by George Richmond, engraved in the line 
manner, ana a View of Sloperton Cottage, the Residence of the Poet, by Thomas Creswick, 
A.R.A. Medium Svo. 21s. cloth ; or 42s. bound in morocco, in the best manner, by Hayday. 
*^* Also, an Edition in 10 vols. fcp. Svo. with Portrait, and 19 Plates ^6*2. 10s. cloth 
morocco, £4. 10s. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. 

Twentieth Edition. Medium Svo. illustrated with 18 Engravings finished in the highest style 
of Art, 21s. cloth ; morocco, S5s ; or, with India Proof Plates, 42s. cloth. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. 

Twenty-firstEdition. Fcp. Svo. with Four Engravings, ftrom Paintings by Westall, 10s. 6d. 
cloth ; or, handsomely bound in morocco, in the best manner, 148. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

New Edition. Imp. Svo. illubtrated with 154 Designs by Maclise, etched on steel. [In the Pret§, 

The Poetrj and Designs will both be engraved, and each page •urronnded with an Ornamental Border. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

Fifteenth Edition. Fcp. Svo. with Engraved Title and Vignette, 10s. cloth ; or bound In 
morocco, in the best manner, 13s. 6d. 

MOORE.-THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 

By Thomas Moore, Esq. Vols. 1 to 3, with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 

[To be completed in One more volume. 

" Mr. Moore fortunately brings to his labours not onlj extensive learning in the rareljr-trodden jpathi of Irish 
history, but strict importialitv, rendered still more clear and uncompromisinft by an ennobling love of ubertT. Every 
page of^his work contains evidence of research ; and innumerable passages might be cited in proof of the independent 
and truth-seeking spirit of the author.".— Atuzn^ux. 

MORAL OF FLOWERS. 

3d Edition. Royal Svo. with 24 beautifully-coloured Engravings, jei. 10s. half-bound. 

MORTON.— A VETERINARY TOXICOLOGICAL CHART, 

Containing those Agents Vnown to cause Death in the Horse ; with the Symptoms, Antidotes, 
Action on the Tissues, and Tests. Bv W. J. T. Morton. 12nio. 6s. in cas * nn rollers, 8s. 6d. 

MORTON.-A MANUAL OF PHARMACY, 

For the Student in Veterinary Medicine ; containing the Substances employed nt the Royal 
Veterinary College, with an attempt at their classification, and the Phamiacopieia of that In- 
stitution. By W. J. T. Morton. 3d Edition. 12mo. IDs. cloth. 

MOSELEY.-THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF Engi- 
neering AND ARCHITECTURE. By the Rev. H. Moseley, M.A. F.R.S., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King's College, London ; and Author of " Illustrations 
of Mechanics,'' &c. Svo. witii Woodcuts and Diagrams, 24s. cloth. 

"The work of Mr. Moseley is an elaborate, nrofonnd, accurate, and riegant abstract, and nurelj mathematical 
disquisition on the theoretical principles of mechanics; and will serve to increase the anuor's liigb reputation as a 
mathemat ician."— >Atb>k jlvu. 
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MOSELEY.-ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 

By the Rev. H. Moselby, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Kings's 
Collef^e, London; bein^ the First Volume of the Illustrations or Science by the ProfeMors of 
King:'s College. Fcp. 8vo. with uumeroas Woodcuts, 8f . cloth. 

MtJLLER-INTRODUCTION TO A SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM 

of MYTHOLOGY. By C. O. Muller, Author of " The History and Antiauities of the 
Doric Race," &c. Translated from the German by John Leitch. 8vo. uniform with ** Muller's 
Dorians," 12s. cloth. 

"Cleannc away the obscurity and confanion in which mytliology were enreloped by the glosses of the later and 
more artificial ai^es, Miiller has reduced it to its primary elements ; and dlsentanaling the beautifU legends of aati* 
qnity from the crowd of puerilities by which they were aeformed, presented them to the world in the graceful form in 
whicn they originally sprang from tlie mint of popular Hupert<tition. In this he has rendered an important service, not 
only to those wiio wish to obtain a thorough understanding of the character and literature of the ancient Greeks, bnt 
to enquirers into mental philosophy and tiie hii<tor^ of natural religion. At the same time, the acnteness and sobriety 
of hiH judgment make him a safe guide to tho prartiral student. His work has now been admirably translated by Bir. 
Leitch, whose verttion, combining freedom, fidelity, and elegance, is all that can be wished." — Mormiho Chjwmiclb. 

MURRAY.-ENCYCLOP JIDIA OF GEOGRAPHY ; 

Comprisinfra complete Description of the Earth : exhibiting its Relation to the Heavenly 
Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History of each Country, and the Industry, Com- 
merce, Political Institutions, and Civil and Social State of all Nations. By Hugh Murray, 
F.R.S.E. : assisted in Astronomy. &c. by Professor Wallace ; Geology, &c. by Professor 
Jameson; Botany, &c. by Sir W. J. Hooker; Zoology, &c. by W. Swainson, Esq. New 
Edition, with Supplement, bringing down the Statistical Information contained in the work 
to Dec. 1843 ; with 82 Maps, drawn by Sidney Hall, and upwards of 1000 other En^^avings on 
Wood, from Drawings by Swainson, T. Landseer, Sowerby, Strutt, &c. representing: the most 
remarkable Objects of Nature and Art in every Region of the Globe. 1 very thick vol. 8vo. 
4^3. cloth. 

*»* The SupPLBMBNT, containing the most important Recent Information, may be had 
separately, price Is. 

NICOLAS.-THE CHRONOLOGY OF HISTORY. 

Containing Tables, Calculations, and Statements indispensable for ascertaining the Dates of 
Historical Events, and of Public and Private Documents, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. By Sir Harris Nicolas, K.C.M.G. Second edition, corrected thronghoot. 
Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s, cloth. 

" We strongly recommend to historical students the dear and accurate ' Chronology of Hiatory,* by 8i» Hairis 
Nicolas, which contains all the information that can be practically required."— ^^cabteblt Review. 

NISBET (JAMES).-THE FRENCH IN RHEINSTADT : 

A Romance of the Day. A Friendly Voice from the Avon's Banks to the Nations of Germany, 
and other Poems. By Jamrs Nisbet. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

*' Full of fire and imagination, flowing and vigorous. It breathrs that spirit of hostility to rerolationarr inoTC>- 
ments which we feel it our duty to uphold in prnne or verse. The descriptive parts are admirable. Mr. NistM^'a 
minor Poems, too, possess mora than ordinary beauty of thought as well as expression." — Covet JuuRxa.u 

OPIE (MRS.)-FATHER AND DAUGHTER. AND TEMPER. 

Tales. By Mrs. Opie. Fcp. 8vo. with two Illustrations, r»s. cloth. 

OPIE (MRS.) -ADELINE MOWBRAY, OR THE MOTHER 

and DAUGHTER. And the WELCOME HOME. Tales by Mrs. Opie. Fcp. 8vo. with two 
Illustrations, 6s. cloth. 

OWEN. - LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered at the Royal Colleire 
of Surgeons in 1843. By Richard Owkn, F.R.S. Hunterian Professor to the CoUeji^e. From 
Notes taken by William White CJooper, M.R.C.S. and reviHed by Professor Owen. With 
Glossary and Index. 8vo. with nearly 140 Illustrations on Wood, 14s. cloth. 

*»* A Second and concluding Volume, being the Lectures (On VerUbrata) delivered by 
Prof. Owen during the present session, is in the Prcse. 

PARKES.-DOMESTIC DUTIES ; 

Or, Instructions to Young Married Ladies on the Management of their Households, and the 
Regulation of their Conduct in the various Relations and Duties of Married Life. By Mrs. 
W. Parkks. 5th Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 98. cloth. 
Social Relations— Household Concerns— the Regulation of Time— Moral and Religious Duties 

PARNELL.-A TREATISE ON ROADS; 

Wherein the Principles on which Roads should be made are explained and illustrated by the 
Plans, Specifications, and Contracts made use of by Thomas lelford, Esq. on the Holyhead 
Road. By the Right Hon. Sir Henry Parnell, Bart., Hon. Memb. Inst. Civ. Eng. London* 
Second Edition, greatly enlarged. Svo.with 9 large plates, £\. Is. cloth. 

PEARSON.-AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL ASTRO- 

NOMY. By the Rev. W. Pearson, LL.D. F.R.S., &c., Rector of South KiUwortb 
Leicestershire, and Treasurer to the Astronomical Society of London. 2 vols. 4to. witli 
Plates, £1. 78. boards. 

Vol. 1 contains Tables, recently computed, for facilitating the Reduction of Celestial observa- 
tions ; and a popular explanation of their Construction and Use. 

Vol. 2 contains Descriptions of the various Instruments that have been usefully employed in 
determining the Places of the Heavenly Bodies, with an Account of the Metho<u of Adiustiiur 
and Using them. ^ 
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PERCIVALL -HIPPOPATHOLOGY ; 

A Systematic Treatise on tlie Disorders and Lameness of the Horse; with their modern and 
most approved Methods of Cure ; embracing the doctrines of the Eng^lish and French 
Veterinary Schools. By W. Pbrcivall, M.R.C.S. Veterinary Surgeon in the 1st Life Guards. 
Vols. 1 and 2, 8vo. Vol. 1, 10s. 6d. boards; Vol. 2, 14s. boards. 

PERCIVALL -THE ANATOMY OF THE HORSE ; 

Embracing the Structure of the Foot. By W. Percivall, M.R.C.S. 8vo. ^1, cloth. 

PEREIRA.-A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET : 

With Observations on the Dietetical Regimen suited for Disordered States of the Digestive 
Organs ; and an Account of the Dietaries of some of the principal Metropolitan and other 
Establishments for Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the Sick, &c. By Jon. Pereira, 
M.D. F.R.S. & L.S. Author of " Elements of Materia Medica.'' 8vo. 16s. cloth. 

" Invaluable to the professional, and interestinff eren to the general reader. It is written in that clear and racy style 
which characterises Dr. Fereira'a writings, and which possesses sach charms for those wlio like scientific books when 
thev are not ' too dry.' We may, in fine, pronounce it well worthy of the autlior of the best work on Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics of the age in which he hves."— Chemist. 

PESCHEL (0. F.)-ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. 

Part 1— Ponderable Bodies. By C. F. Peschel, Principal of the Royal Military College, 
Dresden. Translated from the German, with Notes, by E. West. Fcp. 8vo. with Diagrams 
and Woodcuts. {Now ready. 

lliis volume has been translated in the expectation that it will supply a vacuum which, it 
is believed, exists of English works on natural philosophy. The treatises on this science in 
our language are, almost without exception, either purely theoretical, or tliey are, in the 
strictest sense of the terra, popular: the present work is of a mixed character, being a sys- 
tematic treatise adapted for the use of schools, excluding difficult mathematics, but retaining 
the mathematical method ; it contains many numerical illustrations to exercise the student 
in the application of the formulae, besides copious tables, which will give it a value to the 
practical man. The foreign measures have been reduced to English standards, and a few 
notes added to the original matter. The second and concluding part, containing the Physics 
of Imponderable Bodies, is in preparation. 

PHILLIPS.-AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MINE- 

RALOGY ; comprising a Notice of the Characters and Elements of Minerals ; with Accounts 
of the Places and Circumstances in which they are found. By William Phillips, F.L.S. 
M.G.S. &c. 4th Edition, considerably augmented by R. A llan, F.R.S.E. 8vo. with numerous 
Cuts, 128. cloth. 

PHILLIPS-FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE 

PALiEOZOIC FOSSILS of CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET; observed in 
the course of the Ordnance Geological Survey of that District. By John Phillips, F.R.S. 
F.G.S. &c. Published by Order of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury. 8vo. with 
60 Plates, comprising very numerous figures, 9s. cloth. 

PHILLIPS.-A GUIDE TO GEOLOGY. 

By John Phillips, F.R.S.G.S., &c. Fcp. 8vo. with Plates, 6s. cloth. 

PHILLIPS.-A TREATISE ON GEOLOGY. 

By John Phillips, F.R.&.G.&., &c. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles and Woodcuts, 
12s. cloth. 

PORTER.- A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF SILK. 

By G. R. Porter, Esq. F.R.S. Author of " The Progress of the Nation," &c. 1 vol. 8vo. with 
Vignette Title, and 39 Engravings on Wood, 6s. cloth. 

PORTER.-A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES OF 

PORCELAIN AND GLASS. By G. R. Porter, Esq. F.R.S. Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title 
and 50 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 

PORTLOCK.-REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTY 

of LONDONDERRY, and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and described under 
the Authority of the Master-General and Board of Ordnance. By J. E. Portlock, F.R.S. 
&c. 8vo. with 48 Plates, 24s. cloth. 

POSTANS. -PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS ON SINDH, 

The Manners and Customsof its Inhabitants, and its Productive Capabilities : with a Narrative 
of the Recent Events. By Capt. Postans, Bombay Army, late Assistant to the Political 
Agent, Sindh. 8vo. with new Map, coloured Frontispiece, and other Illustrations, 18s. cloth. 

"For the interesting details of the manners and cTistoms of the Sindhiansof all classes, and therarioas particulars 
■which make up the description of the country, we refer the reader to Capt. Postans' valuable work, which cannot fail 
to aiford him equal information and amusement."— Asiatic Jouamal 

POWELL.-THE HISTORY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 

From the Earliest Periods to the Present Time. By Baden Powell, M.A., Savilian Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Oxford. Fcp. 8vo. Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

8vo. The last part published il Part 10 for 1843, 6s. cloth. 



PYCROFT (REV. J.)-A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING, 

adapted to every Haste and Capacity : with Anecdotes of Men of Letters. By the Rev. 
Jamrs PvcRorr, B.A. Trinity Collefi^e, Oxford ; Author of ** Latin Grammar Practice," and 
** Greelc Grammar Practice." Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 
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'* A book of u:iqtt<?iitionablp utility And aound advice, drsiffned chiefly to recommend and indicate the 
Tenient epitome* before attempting the deliberate peraaal of the larger work* in histofy, philoaophj, religion^ biogn 
phj, and otiier branclies of knowledge, and then oulj m much at inclination maj raggeai."— ATHXaiJitJac. 

UUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

of LONDON. Edited by David Thomas Anstrd, M.A.F.R.S. Fellow of Jeans :Ck>llece, 
Cambridge ; Professor of Geology in King's College, London } Vice-Secretary of theO eolo- 
gical Society. No. 1, 8vo. 48. sewed. - Published quarterly. [No. 2 on Majf lit. 

RANKE'S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 

Translated bv Sarah Austin, Translator of Ranke's " History of the FOpea.^ VoU. 1 and i. 
8vo. 30s. clotn. 

REECE.-THE MEDICAL GUIDE, 

For the use of the Clergy, Heads of Families, Seminaries, and Junior Practitionem in Medi- 
cine ; comprising a complete Modem Dispensatory, and a Practical Treatise on the Distin- 
guishing Symptoms, Causea, Prevention, Cure and Palliation, of the Diseases incident to the 
Human Frame- By R. Rbbcr, M.D. late Fellow of the Royal College of Sui^eons of London, 
&c. 16th Edition. 8vo. Ids. boards. 

REID (DR.) -ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRINCIPLES AND 

PRACTICE of WARMING and VENTILATING, with Preliminary Remarks on Health and 
Length of Life. By D. B. Rbid, M.D. F.R.S.E. 8vo. with Diagrams, and 320 Eng'ravings 
on wood, 168. cloth 

*' A very clever, ingeniona, and learned treatise, of practical utility and concern to all claaaea of people. Ahnott 
errry point of view in which the sabjectii of warming and ventilation can be taken is presented to tne reader in this 
maaterly work : they are pumued in public and private buildings, in churches and chapels, in ahipe, manufactoricsw 
and mines. The details are very curious, and greatly assisted in effect by the proftase cmplorment of diagrams ana 
woodrutf. Every thing is done, in short, to make the information acoeptabla to non-profe««M>nal readen, aa well as 
available for the uses of the arcliitect and physician."— Examinsk. 

REPTON.-THE LANDSCAPE GARDENING & LANDSCAPE 

ARCHITECTURE of the late Humphry Rbpton, Esq.; being his entire works on these 
subjects. New Edition, with an historical and scientific Introduction, a systematic Analysis, 
a Biographical Notice, Notes, and a copious alphabetical Index. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. 
&c. Originally published in 1 folio and 3 quarto volumes, and now comprised in 1 vol. 8vo. 
illustrated by upwards of 250 Engravings, and Portrait, 808. cloth: with coloured plates. 
j^8. 6s. cloth. 

RIDDLE. -A COMPLETE ENGLISH-LATIN AND LATIN- 

ENGLISH DICTIONARY, compiled from the best sources, chiefly German. By the Rev. 
J. E. Riddle, .M.a. 4th Edition. 8vo. 3l8.6d. cloth. 

•»* Separately— The English-Latin part, lOs. 6d. cloth ; the Latin-English part, 21s. cloth. 

RIDDLE. - A DIAMOND LATIN ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

For the waistcoat-pocket. A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and right Accentuation of Latin 
Classical Words. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A. Royal 82mo. 4s. bound. 

" A most useful little lexicon to the general reader who may wish for an accommodating huterpreter of sach Latin 
words or sentences ns may be encountered in every day's casual literary exercises. It is at once ctmioua and 
succinct."— MoaMNO HzAkLD, 

RIDDLE.-LETTERS FROM AN ABSENT GODFATHER ; 

Or, a Compendium of Religious Instruction for Young Persons. By the Rev. J. E. Rioolb. 
M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

RIDDLE. -ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY; 

Or, Annals of the Christian Church, from its Foundation to the present Time. Cotitainimr a 
View of General Church History, and the Course of Secular Events ; the Limits of the 
Church and its Relations to tne State ; Controversies ; Sects and Parties ; Rites, 
Institutions, and Discipline ; Ecclesiastical Writers. The whole arranged according to the 
order of Dates, and divided into Seven Periods. To which are added. Lists of Councils and 
* Popes, Patriarchs, and Archbishops of Canterbury. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A., 
Author of ** The Complete Latin Dictionary." 8vo. 158. cloth. 

RIVERS.-THE ROSE AMATEUR'S GUIDE j 

Containing ample Descriptions of all the fine leading varieties of Roses, regularly classed in 
their respective Families ; their History and mode of Culture. By T. liivKRs, Jun. 8d Edi- 
tion, corrected and improved. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

" Mr. Hirers is the best authority on the subject of the cultiTaUon of the rose ; his book la unexceptionable and 
eomprehensive, and supplies, indeed, all the information regarding tha rarious Tarieties, that can be desired ** 

OBMTLXXAN'a Mao\|S!«||. 
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ROBERTS.-A COMPREHENSIVE YIEW OF THE CULTURE 

of the VINE under GLASS. By Jambs Robbrti, Gardener to M. Wilson, £sq..£8hton Hall, 
Yorkshire. 12mo. 68. 6d. cloth. 

ROBERTS (GEORGE).-THE LIFE, PROGRESSES, AND RE- 

BELLION of JAMES DUKE of MONMOUTH, to his Capture and Execution ; with a full 
;J;:~r«>s. Account of the Bloody Assizes, and copious Biographical Notices. By George Roberts, 
^Author of '* The History of Lyme Regis,*' &c. &c. 2 vols, post 8vo. with Portrait, Maps, and 
other Illustrations, 24s. cloth. 

** Mr. Roberts deserves credit for the dilignce with which he has searched for original docninents, many of which 
throw important light on the period."— ATBSNiiux. 

" Mr. Roberts's Tolurae will be read with eagerness and profit, for the light which his indnstrious researches amongst 
ancient records, hitherto nntouched by the historian, have enabled him to throw upon the features of Uiese remarkable 
times, the coniiition of the people, tne state of public feeling, and upon the manners and modes of life prevalent 
among the classes whom it is the fashion with the historians of nations entirelj to neglect. For this Mr. B«berts 
will receive the vmanimous thanks of the reading world."— CaiTic. 

ROBERTS. -AN ETYMOLOGICAL AND EXPLANATORY 

DICTIONARY of the Terms and Language of GEOLOGY; designed for the early Student, 
and those who have not made great progress in the Science. By G. Roberts. Fcp. 6s. cloth. 

ROBINSON.- GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE 

NEW TESTAMENT. By E. Robinson, D.D. Author of "Biblical Researches." Edited, 
with careful revision, corrections, &c. by the Rev. Dr. Bloomfield. 8vo. 188. cloth. 

ROGERS.-THE VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR; 

Containing a plain and accurate Description of all the different Species of Culinary Vegetables, 
with the most approved Method of Cultivating them by Natural and Artificial Means, and 
the best Modes of Cooking them ; alphabetically arranged. Together with a Description of 
the Physical Herbs in General Use. Also, some Recollections of the Life of Philip Miller, 
F.A.S., Gardener to the Worshipful Company of Apothecaries at Chelsea. By John Roqbrs, 
Author of " The Fruit Cultivator." 2d Edition, fcp. Bvo. 7s. cloth. 

" Rogers's ' Vegetable Cultivator ' is an useful book." — Prof. Lindley, in Tbb G^sdeheks' Cbsoiixcz.b. 

ROME.-THE HISTORY OF ROME. 

2 vols fcp. Bvo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

RONALDS.-THE FLY-FISHER'S ENTOMOLOGY, 

Illustrated by Coloured Representations of the Natural and Artificial Insect ; and accompanied 
by a few Observations and Instructions relative to Trout and Grayling Fishing. By Alfred 
Ronalds. 2d Edition, 8vo. with 20 coloured Plates, 14s. cloth. 

ROSCOE.-LIVES OF EMINENT BRITISH LAWYERS. 

By Henry Roscoe, Esq. Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

SANDBY (REV. G.) -MESMERISM AND ITS OPPONENTS : 

With a Narrative of Cases. By the Rev George Sandby, Jun. Vicar of Fl!xton, and Rector 
of All Saints with St. Nicholas, South Elmham, Suffolk ; Domestic Chaplain to the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Abergavenny. Fcp. 8vo. 68. cloth. 

SANDFORD (REV. JOHN).-PAROCHIALIA, 

Or^ Church, School, and Parish. By John Sandford, M.A. Vicar of Dunchurch, Chaplain 
to the Lord Bishop of Worcester, Hon. Canon of Worcester, and Rural Dean. 8vo. with nu- 
merous Woodcuts, 16s. cloth. 

SANDFORD.-WOMAN IN HER SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC 

CHARACTER. By Mrs. John Sandford. 6th Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

Causes of Female Influence; Value of Letters to Woman ; Importance of Religion to Woman; 
Christianity the Source of Female Excellence; Scripture illustrative of Female Character; 
Female Influence on Religion i Female Defects; Female Romance; Female Education ; Female 
Duties. 

SANDFORD.-FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. 

By Mrs. John Sandford. 2d Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

The Formation of Female Character ; Religion a j[)aramount Object ; the Importance of Religious 
Knowledge ; Christianity, Doctrinal ana Practical ; the Employment of Time ; Study^ its Mode 
and its Recommendation; Accomplishment; Temper; Taste; Benevolence; Marriage; the 
Young Wife; the Young Mother. 
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SANDHURST COLLEGE MATHEMATICAL COURSE. 

PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY and GEODESY, includiiui: the Projections of the Sphere, and 
Spherical Tri^^onometry. For the use of the Royal Military Collef^ej Sandhnmt. By Joun 
Narrirn, F.K.S and R.A.S. I'rofeBAor of Mathematics in the Institution. ^Bein^^ the 5th 
Volume of the Sandhurst Mathematical Course. 8vo. 14s. bound. 

" We haTP, on former occaaionfl, felt called apon to notice with praise the ' Arithmetic and Al^bra,* and the 
' Oeometry,' of the Anthnr of this text- book ; and the preaent appear* fallj equal in merit to either of it* prraeceason. 
All the elementary problemii of practical aatronomy and erudesj. nrith which eren an advanctHl pupil reqoirea to b* 
familiar, are ffiven. The Htyle of the author ia nervoua and perspicuon.<t,hla illoatrationa felicitooa, and hit algebnieal 
and (geometrical dcmonHtrationH rlei^ant. The work will form the ta»te of the acholar by example, aa well a* atofc his 
mind with knowledge. In tlit* i)n'face, Mr. Narrien point* oat the importance of the oranch oTmtwlj to whidi the 
▼olamc ia devoted, to all, but eviierialJjr, in tlie preiient cirrumatanres of the Britiah empire, to the young aoldicr. 
The tone of the i>reface ronveya a plctaini; imprcMiiion of the wpirit which animatea the institution for Wnich the work 
is compiled. It would lead one, apart altot^cther from the merits of the bo<ik, to congratulate the country on the 
posucMtion of a military seminary where tlie young soldier's mind was so emphatically directed to object* of traly 
tionourable ambition.'^— SFSCTATua. 

ELEMENTS of ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. For the use of the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst. IW W. Scott, Esq. A.M. and F.R.A.S. Second Mathematical Professor in the 
Institution. Being the Second Volume of the Sandhurst Course of Mathematics. 8vo. 16s. 
bound. 

ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY; consisting of the first Four and Sixth Books of Euclid, chiefly 
from the Text of Dr. Robert Simson : with the principal Theorems in Proportion, and a 
Course of Practical Geometry on the Ground ; also, Four Tracts relating to circles. Planes, 
and Solids, with one on Spherical Geometry. For the use of the Royal Military CoU{ai:e, 
Sandhurst. By John Narrien, Professor of Mathematics in the Institution. Being the 
First Volume of the Sandhurst Course of Mathematics. 8vo. with many diagrams, 10s. 6d. 
bound. 

SCORESBL-MAGNETICAL INVESTIGATIONS. 

By the Rev. William Scoresby, D.D. F.R.S.L. and E. &c. &c. Comprising Investigations 
concerning the Laws or Principles affecting the Power of Magnetic Steel Plates or Bars, in 
combination as well as singly, under various conditions as to Mass, Hardness, Quality, Form, 
&c. as also concerning the comparative Powers of Cast Iron. Part 1, 8vo. with Plates, 5s. 
cloth ; Part 2, 10s. 6d. 

SCOTT.-TIIE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 

By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. New edition. 2 vols. fcp. Svo. with Vignette Titles, 1 2s. clotb. 

SEAWARD- SIR EDWARD SEAWARD'S NARRATIVE OF 

HIS SHIPWRECK, and consequent Discovery of certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea: with 
a detail of many extraordinary and highly interesting Events in his Life, from 17:i3 to 1749. as 
written in his own Diary. Edite I by Miss Jank Portkr. 3d Edition, with a New Nautical 
and Geographical Introduction, containing Extracts from a Paper by Mr. C. F. Collctt, of the 
Royal Navy, identifying the islands described by Sir £. Seaward. 2 vols, post Svo. 2l8. doth. 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

From Chancer to Withers. With biographical Sketches, by R. Southey, LL.D. 1 large vol. 
Svo. 30s. cloth ; with gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

From Ben Jonson to Beattie. With Bioxraphical and Critical Prefaces, by Dr. Ai kin. 
A New Kdition, with Srippleinent, by Lucy Aikin ; consisting of additional Selections from 
the Works of Crabbe, Scott, Coleridge, Pringle, Charlotte Smith, and Mrs. Barbanld. Svo. 

fiVoto readp. 

' .' The ppculiar fcaturp of thfop two works in, tiiat the Po«'m« aro ])rinteil cntiro, without mutilation or ah'ridi;- 
mcnt; care being taken that sucti ponmn only are included att are fit for the penual of yoatli, or for reading aluuJ. 

SERMON ON THE MOUNT (THE). 

rst. Matthew v. vi. vii.] Intende<i for a Birth-da)r Present, or Gift Book for all Seasons. 
Printed in Gold and Colours, in the Missal style, with Ornnmental Borders byOwKN Jones, 
Architect, and a Design from a Drawing by W. Boxall, Esq. Small Svo. 21s. bound in an 
appropriate manner, m morocco, by Hayday ; or Us. boords. 

" Thin hoc>k is a f;<'m, issued in a shnpe so complete that it might adorn tlie choirest shi'lves in th« collection of a 
Koxburj^tie or a Grenvillc ; or, which is still better, be carried next tlie heart by the mobt earnest and devout." Tixcs . 

SHAKSPEARE, BY BOWDLER. 

THE FAMILY SHAKSPEARE; in which nothing is added to the Original Text ; but those 
words and expressions are omitted which cannot with propriety l)e readaloud. By T. Bowdlkr 
Esq. F.R.S. Seventh Edition, I large vol. Svo. with 36 illustrations after Smirke. Sicl 
30s. cloth ; or 3l8. 6d. gilt edges. 

*»* A Library Edition, without Illustrations, 8 vols. Svo. j6'4. 14s. 6d. boards. 

SHELLEY, &c. -LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT LITERARY 

MEN OF ITALY, SPAIN, and PORTUGAL. By Mrs. Shelley, Sir D. URswsrKR 

J. MoxTcoMKRY, &c. 3 vols. fcp. Svo. with Vignette Titles, ISs. cloth. * 
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SHELLEY-LIVES OF MOST EMINENT FRENCH WRITERS. 

By Mrs. Shelley, and others. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

SHORT WHIST : 

Its Rise, Prognress, and Laws ; with Observations to make any one a Whist Player ; containing: 
also the Laws of Piguet, Cassino, Ecart^, Cribba^e, BackgBmmon. By Major a * * * * *. 
8th Edition. To which are added, Precepts for Tyros. By Mrs. B * * * * *. Fcp. 8vo. 38. 
cloth, gat edges. 

SISMONDI -HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN REPUBLICS ; 

Or, of the Origin, Progress, and Fall of Freedom in Italy, from a.d. 476 to 1805. By J. C. L. 
Db SisMONDi. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

SISMONDI -THE HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE ROMAN 

EMPIRE. Comprising a View of the Invasion and Settlement of the Barbarians. By J. C L. 
De Sismondi. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 128. cloth, 

SMITH- THE ENGLISH FLORA. 

By Sir James Edward Smith, M.D. F.R.S., late President of the Linnsean Society, &c. 
6 vols. 8vo. J&3. 12s. boards. 

Contents :— Vols. I. to IV. The Flowering Plants and the Ferns, 16*2. 8s. 

Vol. V. Part 1,12s. — Cryptogamia ; comprising the Mosses, Hepaticae, Lichens, Characese, 
and Algae. By Sir W. J. Hooker. 

Vol. V. Part 2, 12s.— The Fungi— completing the work, by Sir J. W. Hooker, and the Rev. 
M. J. Berkeley, F.L.S. &c. 

SMITH.-COMPENDIUM OF THE ENGLISH FLORA. 

By Sir J. E. Smith. 2d Edition, with Additions and Corrections. By Sir W. J. Hooker. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

THE SAME IN LATIN. 5th Edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

SMITH.-AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BOTANY. 

By Sir J. E. Smith, late President of the Linnean Society. 7th Edition, corrected ; in which 
the object of Smith's ** Grammar of Botany" is combined with that of the " Introduction." 
By Sir William Jackson Hooker, K.H., LL.D., &c. 8vo. with 36 Steel Plates, 16s. cloth ; 
with the Plates coloured, ^2. 12s. 6d. cloth. 

SMITH.-THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 

2d Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 36s. cloth. 

This collection consists of the author's contributions to the Edinburgh Reriew, Peter Piymley's Letters on th« 
Catholics, and other miscellaneous works. 

By the same Author, 2d Edition, 
LETTERS on AMERICAN DEBTS. First printed in " The Morning Chronicle." 8vo. 6d. 

SOUTHEY'S (ROBERT) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS; 

Containing all the Author's last Introductions and Notes. Complete in one volume, medium 
8vo. with Portrait and Vig^nctte, uniform with Byron's Poems and Thomas Moore's Poetical 
Works, 21s. ; or 428. bound in morocco, in the best manner, by Hayday. 

Also, an Edition in 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait and 19 Plates, jfi^. lOs. ; morocco, ^4, 10s. 

Tlie following Works, separately : — 

JOAN of ARC Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

MADOC Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 



CURSE of KEHAMA. . . . Fcp. 8vo. 58. cloth. 



THALABA Fcp. 8vo. 5s.cloth. 

BALLADS, &c 2 vols. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. cloth. 

RODERICK Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 



SOUTHEY, &c. -LIVES OF THE BRITISH ADMIRALS ; 

With an Introductory View of the Naval History of England. By R. Southey, Esq. and 
R. Bell, Esq. 5 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, jtl. 10s. cloth. 

SPALDING.-THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHRISTIAN MORALS. 

By Samuel Spalding, M.A. of the London University. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

« The author of thin work was a young man of great promiM, who graduated at the London University in 1840, and 
died early in the present yenr, at the Cape of Good Hope, to which place he had repaired to recruit his strength, 
shaftercu by intense application to study. The work which he has left behind bears traces of a thinking mind, which 
might have done much in the field of science. Mr. Spalding's treatise is modelled to a great extent on the writings 
of that great ethical writer, Bishop Butler ; and the wliole work is tbrougliout thoughtfully and eloquently written." 




SPIRIT OF THE WOODS. 

By the Author of <<The Moral of Flowers.*' 3d Edition. Royal 8vo. with 23 beantiftilljr- 
coloured Eng^ravinga of the Foreat Treea of Great Britain, ^l. Us. 6d. cloth. 

SPOONER.-A TREATISE ON THE STRUCTURE, FUNC- 

TIONS, and DISEASES of the FCXXT and LEG of the HORSE; comprehending the Com- 
parative Anatomy of these parts in other Anhnals, enibraeina: the auoject of rboeinjif and 
the proper Treatment of the Foot} with the Rationale ana Effects of various important 
Operations, and the best methods of performing them. By W. C. Spoon bb, M.R.V.C. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

STEBBING.-THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 

Arom its Foundation to a.d. 1492. By the Rev. H. Stbbbino, M.A. &c. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
with Vignette Title , 12a. cloth. 

STEBBING.-THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 

By the Rev. H. Stbbbino. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, las. cloth. 

STEAM ENGINE, BY THE ARTIZAN CLUB. 

A Treatise on the Steam Engine. By the Artizan Club. Nob. 1 to 8, 4to. Is. each, sewed 
To be completed in 24 Monthly Parts, each illustrated by a Steel Plate and several Woodcati* 

• 

This work will give a complete account of the Steam Engine as applied to Mines, Millr 
Railways, and Steam Navigation ; will contain Practical Rules and Examples of the best 
Machinery ; and will be representative of the present state of Steam Science m England. 

" The treatise is marked by the •■me cleremess and riracitj which belongs to 'the Club;' it is well illuatrated with 
roodcutn, and neems likely, as far as we can Jadff " — . - 

among the artisans of this country, in an agreeai 



woodcutn, and veems likely, as far as we can Judse, to answer the important purpose of ditAuins aoand t«i<8r*'"*ftH ' 

reeable and interesting manner."— Railway CH»oMxci.ji. 



STEEL'S SHIPMASTER'S ASSISTANT, 

And OWNER'S MANUAL^ containing Information necessary for persons connected with 
Mercantile '"" '- ' ' ^^ * . .. ^ . . 

dom, and B 

of the United 

East Indies, Cape 01 uoou liope, iMew soutn waies, ana van Uieman's L4ind ; SmugriiDir 

Acts ; Pilotage throughout England and Scotland ; Insurances ; Commercial Treaties 'Dock 

Charges on Shipping, &r. New Edition, corrected by J. Stikbman, Secretary to th*e East 

India and China Association. With Tables of Monies, Weights, Measures, and Hxchances. 

By Dr. Kelly. With a Supplement. 1 large vol. Svo. £1- Is. cloth. ^ 



STEPHENS.-A MANUAL OF BRITISH COLEOPTERA; 

._ nn.,fr.Ti^-^ -"-—'ng a Description of all the Species of Beetles hitherto ascertained to 

id Ireland, &c. With a Complete Index of the Genera. By J. f. 
lor of *' Illustrations of Entomology." Post Svo. 14s. cloth. 



or, BEETLES : containing 
inhabit Great Britain ani 
Stephens, F.L.S. Author 



STRONG.-GREECE AS A KINGDOM : 

A Statistical Description of that Country : its Laws, Commerce, Resources, Public Institutions, 
Army, Navy, &c.— from the arrival or King Otho, in 1838, down to the present time. ¥nm 
Official Documents and Authentic Sources. By Frederick Strong, Esq. Consul at Athens 
for the Kingdoms of Bavaria and Hanover. Svo 15s. cloth. 

SUMMERLY (MRS. FELIX).-THE MOTHER'S PRIMER: 

a Little Child's First Steps in many ways. By Mrs. Felix Summerly. Fcp. 8vo. printed 
in colours, with a Frontispiece drawn on zinc by William Mulready, R.A. Is. sewed. 

** It were a happjr thought of Mr*. Felik Summerly to intereat the child tau^fht by her charming ' Mother's Primer ' 
which ire warmly recommend as the mo«t attractive and beat adapted to smt erery narent who wlahea to Iraacn the 
trouble and pain which the innocent prattlers are often unneceaaarily condemned to ondergo in mmatcriac tkt 
myateriea of reading, after the first excitement of great A and little a has subsided." — Cbitio. ^ 

SUNDAY LIBRARY : 

Containing nearly One Hundred Sermons by the following eminent Divines. With Notes, &c. 
by the Rev. T. F. Dibdin, D.D. 6 vols. fcp. Svo. with Six Portraits, 30s. cloth. 



Archbp. liawrenct 

Seeker 
Bp. Bloomfield 

Gray 

TIeber 

Hol>art 

Home 

Horsloj 



Bp. Huntingford 

Maltby 

Mant 

Newton 

Porteus 

J. B. Sumner 
Van Mildert 
Dean Chandler 



Archdeacon Naree 


ProfpMor White 


Pott 


Uev 


Arch. Aliiton 


Dr. niair 




C. Benson 


Clmlmers 




Joshua Gilpin 


D'Oyly 
Paley 




G. Haggitt 
RohertHaU 


Parr 




J. Hewlett 


Bbuttieworth 




A. Irvine 



C W. JLe Baa 
H. H. Milnum 
R. Morehead 
Thomas Reaaell 
J. H. Spry 
Sydney Smith 
Thomu Towaaoa. 



SWAINSON.-A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE 

STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY. By W. Swainson, Esq. Fcp. 8yo. 6«. cloth. 

A TrEATISB ON THE NATURAL HISTORY AND 

Classification of Animals. By W. 
Swainson, Esq. Fcp. 8vo. 68. 

Natural History and Classification 
OF Quadrupeds. By W. Swainson, Esq. 
Fcp. 8vo. with Tignette title and 176 Wood- 
cuts, 68. cloth. 

Natural History and Classification of 



Natural History and Classification 
ofFish, Amphibians, and Reptiles. By 
W. Swainson, Esq. 2 vols. fcp. Svo. with 
numerous Woodcuts and Vig^nette Titles, 
12s. cloth. 



Habits and Instincts of Animals. By 
W. Swainson, Esq. Fcp. Svo. with Vignette 
and numerous Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 



A Treatise on Malacology ; or, the Natu- 
ral Classification of Shells and Shell-fish. 
By W. Swainson, Esq. Fcp.8vo. with Vignette 
Title and very numerous Illustrations on 
Wood, 6s. cloth. 

A Treatise on Taxidermy *, with the Bio- 
graphy of Zoologists, and Notices of their 
Works. Fcp. Svo. with Portrait of the 
Author, 6s. cloth. 



Birds. By W. Swainson, Esq. 2 vols, 
fcp. Svo. Vignette Titles and above 300 
woodcuts 128. cloth. 

History and Natural Arrangement of 
Insects. By W. Swainson, Esq., and W. 
E. Shuckard, Esq. Fcp. Svo. with Vignette 
lltle and Woodcuts, 68. cloth. 

Animals in Menageries. By W. Swainson, 
Esq. Fcp. Svo. Vignette Title and numerous 
Woodcuts, 68. cloth. 

SWITZERLAND.-THE HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. 

Fcp. Svo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

TATE.-HORATIUS RESTITUTUS ; 

Or, the Books of Horace arranged in Chronological Order, according to the Scheme of Dr. 
Bentley, from the Text of Gesner, corrected and improved. With a Preliminary Dissertation, 
very much enlarged, on the Chronology of the Worics, on the Localities, and on the Life and 
Character of that Poet. By James Tate, M.A. Second Edition. To which is now added, 
an original Treatise on the Metres of Horace. Svo. 128. cloth. 

" Mr. Tate's Horatiui Restitutus should find « place in the library of the mature scholar, of the youthful student, 
and of the accomplished m n of the world."— Qouitebi.t Rktibw. 

TATE.-THE CONTINUOUS HISTORY OF THE tIFE AND 

WRITINGS OF ST. PAUL, on the basis of the Acts ; with Intercahiry Matter of Sacred 
Narrative, supplied from the Epistles, and elucidated in occasional Dissertations : with the 
Horae Paulinae of Dr. Paley, in a more correct edition, subjoined. By James Tate, M-A. 
Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's. Svo. with Map, ISs. cloth. 

TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)-MARGARET ; 

Or, the Pearl. By the Rev. Charles B. Ta yleb, M.A. Rector of St. Peter's, Chester, Author 
of " May You Like It," " Records of a Good Man's Life," &c. Fcp. Svo. 6s. cloth. 

" The design of this very pleasing and attractive story is to shew the errors of Tractarianism, and the happy effects 
that flow from a strict discharge of our duties, religious and moral. The book is written in a style extremely graceful, 
and is altogether free from that narrow-minaed spirit which has but too frequently appeared of late in work* of the 
same description." — Atlas. 

TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)-LADY MARY ; 

Or, Not of the World. By the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, Rector of St. Peter's, Chester; 
Author of ** Margaret, or the Pearl," &c. Fcp. Svo. [In thepres*. 

TAYLER (REV. C. B.) -TRACTARIANISM NOT OF GOD: 

Sermons. By the Rev. C. B. Taylkr, M.A. Rector of St. Peter's, and Evening^ Lecturer of 
St. Mary's, Cnester ; Author of " Records of a Good Man's Life," &c. Fcp. Svo. 68. cloth. 

" A volume of sermons Taluable for the sound scriptural doctrine propounded in them, apart fh>m controTersy ; and 
doubly valuable as bearing strongly on the controverted truths that Tractarinism seeks to undermine or to batter 
down. The sermons referring to oaptism are especially valuable." — Cbristiam Ladt'b MAOAxma. 

TAYLER (REV. C. B.)-P0RA MELDER; 

A Story of Alsace. By Meta Sander. A Translation. Edited by the Rev. C. B. Tayler, 
Author of ^* Records of a Good Man's Life," &c. Fcp. Svo. with two Illustrations, 78. cloth. 

" In a literary point of view, this tale is admirably told ; whilst its air of reality gives it a true charm." 

BaiTIBH MAOASUfB. 

TAYLOR.-THE STATESMAN. 

By Henry Taylor, Esq., Author of " Philip Van Artevelde." 12mo. 6s. 6d. boards. 

THACKER.-THE COURSER'S ANNUAL REMEMBRANCER, 

and STUD-BOOK ; being an Alphabetical Return of the Running: at all the Public Coursing 
Clubs in England, Ireland, and Scotland, for the Season 1S41-42 ; with the Pedig[rees (as far 
as received) of the Dogs that won, and the Dogs that ran up second for each Pnze ; also, a 
Return of all single Matches run at those Meetmgs ; with a preliminary Essay on the Decision 
of Short Courses. By T. Th acker. Svo. lOs. cloth. 

THACKER.-A POCKET COMPENDIUM OF COURSING 

RULES and BYE-LAWS, for Use in the Field. By Thomas Th acker. 12mo. Is. 6d. sewed. 
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TniRLWALL.-THE HISTORY OP GREECE. 

Ily the Riffht Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. David's. 8 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vi/;nette Titki, 
it2. 88. cloth. 

In the prem^ 
A Library Rdition of RLSHOP TIIIRLWALL\S IllSTOHY of GREECE, handsomely iHinttd is 
demy 8vo. To be publUlied iu monthly volumes. 

THOMSON (JOHN).-TABLES OF INTEREST, 

At Three, Four, Four-aiid-a-Haif, and Five per Cent., from One Pound to Ten Tbonsand, nd 
from One to Three Hundred and sixty-five l>ay8, in a rejBfuIar prosrression of single Dtys; 
with Interest at all the ai-ove Ratort, from One to Twelve Months, and fk-om One to Ten Yein. 




ber of Days or Months; an<l a Table shewini; the exact Xiimber of Hays, from anvDw 
throug^hout the Year, to the 3Ut of Decern Ix-r, the umurI i>erir»d to which Interest is calauttei 
By John Tiio.MHON, Accountant in Edinburg^h. I2ino. 8s. I>ound. 



THOMSON'S SEASONS. 

Edited by Bolton Cornky, Esq. Illustrated with Seventy-seven Desigrns drawn ouWood, 

by the following Menil>crs of the Etching Club :— 

J. IW'll.Scalptor, J. <'. IIon.ley, Frank Rtone, H. J. Towiurad, 

V W. Copi., J 1» Kniirht, O. Kt^mhc.uac. T. M-clwter, A.BJk. 

ThomitfcCn.'»wick, II. IJfdtjravf, A.H.A. F. Tayler, ' 

Engraved by Thompson and other eminent Engravers. 
Square crown 8vo. One Guinea ; bound in morocco, in the best manner, by Ha>day, SCs. 

THOMSON.-THE DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT OF THE SICE 

ROOM, necessary, in Aid of Medical Treatment, for the Cure of Diseases. I3y Antuoxi ' 
Todd Thomson, M.D. F.L.S. &c. Post Svo. lOs. 6d. cloth. \ 

THOMSON.-AN ELEMENTARY TREAT [SE ON ALGEBRA, 

Theoretical and Practical. By James Thomson, LL.D. Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Glasgow. l2mo. 5s. cloth. 

"For cleomeiM, Hiiimlirity, atui compIftrneM, it would be difficult to imagine a Kuporior peiformaner to Dr. 
TliomMin's. Any intclliKt'nt individual miirht teach hiin>f>ir from it, and in the nands of an .ihlf intutttr itmu'^tprm' 
}lc. We recommend it to mnthematical rraderN, tearhem, and ntudenta, as incomparably tJie bfwt ekmrnUit ' 
and the moHtcomprt'heoHive text-book of the science." — Atla.b. ' > 



invaluable 
treatiae 



TOMLINS.-A POPULAR LA¥ DICTIONARY ; 




Attorney and Solicitor. 1 thick vol. post Svo. 18s. cloth. 

* «* The whole work haa been revived by a Barriater. 

TOOKE.-A HISTORY OF PRICES ; 

With reference to the Causes of their principal Variations, from 1793 to the Present Time. 
Preceded by a Sketch of the H istory of the Corn Trade iu the last Two Centuries. By Thomas 
TooKE, Esq. F.U.S. 2 vols. Svo. dtil. 16s. cloth. 

{A Continuation of the Above.) 
AN ACCOUNT of PRICES and of the State of the CIRCULATION in 1838 and 1839- with 
Reaarks on the Corn Laws, and on proposed A Iterations in our Hanking* System. 8vo. 12s.* doth. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

8vo. The last part published is Part 4 of Vol. 3, Svo. with Plates, 6s. 6d. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 

LONDON. 4to. The last part publibhed is Part 3, Vol. 3, with Plates, 198. 6d. coloured, 
and 128. plain. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL 

£n}|[ineers, 4to. Vol. 11. with Twenty-three finely engraved Plates, 28s. cloth. 
Vol. III. with Nineteen finely engraved Plates, ^2. 12s. 6d. cloth. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 

ARCHIT?:CTS of LONDON : consisting of a series of Papers on " Antiquities," and ** Con- 
struction." Hy R. Willis, M.A. F.H.S. &c. ; Ambrose Poynter/ Herr Hallniann, of Han- 
over; Dr. Faraday; Mr. IJracebridge; Herr Beuth, of Berlin: Jose])h Gwilt, F.S.A. F.A.3. ; 
Mr. C. H. Smith ; Mr. C. Fowler. Hon. Sec. ; Mr. W. A. Nicholson, of Lincoln : and Mr. J. P. 
Papworth. Vol. I. Part 2, 4to. witn numerous lithographic and woodcut illustrations, 248. cloth' 
*»* Part 1, Vol. I. uniform with the above, 168. cloth. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

The last part published is i art 3, Vol. XIX. 4to. with Plates, 408. 
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TURNER.-THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

From the Earliest Period to the Death of Elizabeth. By Sharon Turner, Esq. F.A.S. 
R.A.S.L. 12 vols. 8vo. ^8. 3s. cloth. 

Or four separate portions, as follow : — 
THE HISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS; comprising: the History of England from the 
Earliest Period to the Norman Conquest. 6th Edition. 3 vols. Svo. jC2. 58. boards. 

THE HISTORY of ENGLAND during the MIDDLE AGES; comprising the Reigns from 
William the Conqueror to the Accession of Henry VIII., and also the History of the Litera- 
ture, Religion, Poetry, and Progress of the Reformation and of the Language during that 
period. 3d Edition. S vols. Svo. ^6*3, boards. 

THE HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY VIII. ; comprising the Political History of the 
commencement of the English Reformation : being the First Part of the Modern History of 
England. 3d Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 26s. boards. 

THE HISTORY of the REIGNS of EDWARD VI., MARY, and ELIZABETH ; being the 
Second Part of the Modem History of England. 3d Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 32s. boards. 

TURNER.-THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 

Philosophically considered. By Sharon Turner, F.S.A. R.A.S.L. New Edition. '3 vols. 

Svo. 42s. cloth. 
Vol. 1 considers the Creation and System of the Earth, and of its Vegetable and Animal Races 

and Materia] Laws, and Formation of Mankind. 
Vol. 2, the Divine Economy in its special Relation to Mankind, and in the Deluge, and the 

History of Human Affairs ; 
Vol. 3, the Provisions for the Perpetuation and Support of the Human Race, the Divine System 

of our Social Combinations, and the Supernatural History of the World. 

TURNER.-A TREATISE ON THE FOOT OF THE HORSE, 

And a New System of Shoeing, by one-sided nailing ; and on the Nature, Origin, and Symptoms 
of the Navicular Joint Lameness, with Preventive and Curative Treatment. By James 
Turner, M.R.V.C. Royal Svo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

TURTON^S (DR.) MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESH- \ 

WATER SHELLS of the BRITISH ISLANDS. A New Edition, thoroughly revised and with 
considerable Additions. By John Edward Gray, Kee(>er of the Zoological Collection in I 
the British Museum. Post Svo. with Woodcuts, and 12 Coloured Plates 15s. cloth. I 

UNCLE PETER.-UNCLE PETER'S FAIRY TALES. 

The First Story, containing the History and Adventures of Little Mary, Queen of the great 
Island of Brakarakakaka. By Uncle Peter, F.R.L. M.M. T.T. F.A.S. Q.Q. X.Y.Z. &c. &c. 
Fcp. Svo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

" Uncle Peter is a fellow of infinite humour. There is a concealed vain of sharp satire running through the sub- 
stratum of his tales, which it requires something more than a superficial glance to enable a reader to detect. We 
shall anxiously look for his reappearance in another story shortly. He is a most amusing writer, and tliou^^h his 
tales are professedly written for children, there is in them much from which even old heads might derive advantage 
and instruction." — Sunday Times. 

URE.-DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, & MINES ; 

Containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. By Andrew Ure, M.D. 
F.R.S. M.G.a M.A.S. Lond.; M. Acad. N.L. Philad. ; S. Ph. Soc. N. Germ. Hanov. ; Mulii. 
&c. &c. 3d Edition, corrected. Svo. illustrated with 1240 Engravings on Wood, 50s. cloth. 

URE .-RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, MANUFAC- 

TURKS, and MINES ; being a Supplement to his Dictionary. By Andrew Ure, M.D. 
F.R.S. &:c. Svo. with numerous wood Engravings, 14s. cloth. 

" The great progress which our arts and manufactures have made within tlie few years since the publication of 
Dr. Ure's celebrated Dictionary — at once the ablest and most popxilar work of the kind which ever was written — has 
furnished ample materials for the present most acceptable addition to it : and we are happy to say that the author has 
made the best possible use of them. The practice of every branch of industry treated of is brought down to its latest 
existing state ; the improvements introduced are clearly stated, and the value of them estimated with discrimination 
and sagacity. Much of the information is entirely new — to scientific literature at least, being either the result of 
investigations in which Dr. Ure has himself been professionally engaged (as an analytical chemibt), or derived from 
private sources, to which he has had exclusive access." — ^Mechanics' Maqazike. 

VON ORLICH (C APT.) -TRAVELS IN INDIA; 

Including Scinde and the Punjabjin 1842 and 1843. ByCapt.LEOPOLDVoNORLicH. Translated 
ft-om the Germna. by H. Evans Lloyd, Esq. 2 vols. Svo. with two coloured lithographic Fron- 
tispieces of one or the Gates of Somnauth, and the Cutleb Minar, or Column erected near Delhi 
by tiie Emperor Cutleb ab Deen, to commemorate the overthrow of the Hindoo Power by 
him in 1193 ; and numerous Illustrations on Wood. [Jmt rtady. 

WALKER (GEO.)- CHESS STUDIES; 

Comprising One Thousand Gauies of Chess, as really played by the first Chess Players ; 
forming a complete Encyclopaedia of Reference, and presenting the greatest Collection extant 
of line specimens of strategy in every stage of the Game. Selected and arranged by Gkokoe 
Walker, Author of ** Chess made Easy," ** A New Treatise on Chess," &c. Svo. lOs. 6d. 
sewed. 

"A very complete account of the gome in modem times, which, as itihas become more a rage than ever, and 
nations look on its contests with almobt national pansions^ every chess-player will find deserving ot his best atten- 
tion. No trial of skill, certainly, excitds such carueat desire to conquer ; and those who are ambitious of victory 
must study Walker."— Litebaky Gazette. 
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WARDLAW -DISCOURSES ON THE PRINCIPAL POINTS 

OF THR SOCINIAN CONTROVERSY— the Unity of Ood, and the Trinity of Persons in tbe 
Godhead ; the Supreme Divinity of Jesus Christ ; the Doctrine of the Atonement ; the Christian 
Character, &c. By Ralph \Iardlaw, D.D. 5th Edition, 8vo. 158. cloth. 

WATERTON.-ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

Chiefly Ornithology* By Charlrs Waterton, Esq., Author of '< Wanderinsrs in SoBth 
America.*' With an Autobiography of the Author, and a View of Walton UalL Fifth 
Edition, fcp. 8vo. 88. cloth. 
SECOND SERIES. With Continuation of Mr. Waterton's Autobiofpnphy. 9d Edition, 
fcp. 8vo. with a new Vignette by T. Creswick, A.R.A. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

" It frivrs a« hrarty pleanirc to meet with Mr. Waterton again. He ia a charming writer. Candid, cordial, good- 
hearted, and fUll of the most maaculine Hjrmpathim. Ilia Autobiookapht will rank with tlie moat piqoaat lai < 
comprehenaiTe piecea of that kind of writinc in the langoage. Ilia EaaATS, with little of thf> learned pretencea, have 
a atore of cheerful wiadom in them which yielda unfailing inatmctiTeneaa and pleaKure." — ExAMixea. 

WEBSTER.-AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY; 

Comprising such subjects as are most immediately connected with Housekeeping : as. The 
Construction of Domestic Edifices, with the modes of Warming, Ventilating, and Uf^o; 
th£m— A description of the various articles of Furniture, with the nature of their MaterisU- 
Duties of Servants— A general account of the Animal and Vegetable Substances used as Food, 
and the methods of preserving and preparing them by Cooking— Making Bread— The Chemical 
Nature and the Preparation of all kinds of Fermented Liquors used as Beverage— Materials 
employed in Dress and the Toilette — Business of the Laundry Description of the vsriooi 
Wheel Carriages— Preservation of Health— Domestic Medicine, &c. &c. &c. By Thomas 
Wrbster, F.G.S. &c. ; assisted by the late Mrs. Parkes, Author of ** Domestic Duties." 
1 large vol. 8vo. illustrated with nearly 1000 Woodcuts* 50s. cloth. 

" The title>page aufflcientl^ indicates the wide range of topic* included in thia moat uaefnl encyclopedia, and all 
are treated with a ftilne«B which leave* nothing to be deaired. It haa been the object of the editor to combine tdenor 
with practice, a knowledge of princinlea with the ordinarr detaila and daily recurring dntiea of domeatic life. Inaoine 
departmenta of the work, Mr. Webater has been aasbted nj a ladj whoae qualiflcationa are beyond diapnte, and the 
renult of their united laboura is the production of a volume which exhauata the aubject, and dellea all eompetitioa. 
The work is richly illustrated with woodcuts, adding greatly to ita value. We atrongly recommend every lady, and 
all others who are concerned in the management of aomestic aflkira, to make thf-mselvea fanailiar with Mr. WeMtcr*! 
volume, which muet speedily be regarded aa an indispensable book of reference to every houaekeeper." — EcL. B>v. 

WHITE'S COMPENDIUM OF THE VETERINARY ART; 

Containing Plain and Concise Observations on the Construction and Management of the 
Stable, &c. 17th Edition, entirely reconstructed, with considerable Additions and Altera- 
tions, bringing the work up to the present state of Veterinary Science. By W. C. Spoonkb, 
Veterinary Surgeon, &c. &c. 8vo. with coloured Plate, 16s. cloth. 

WHITE'S COMPENDIUM OF CATTLE MEDICINE ; 

Or, Practical Observations on the Disorders of Cattle and other Domestic Animals, except 
the Horse. 6th Edition, re-arranged, with copious Additions and Notes, by W. C. Sfoosibb, 
Vet. Surgeon, Author of a **Treatise on the Influenza,'' &c. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

WIGAN (DR. A. L.)-THE DUALITY OF THE MIND, 

Proved by the Structure, Functions, and Diseases of the Brain, and by the Phenomena of 
Mental Derangement ; and shewn to be essential to Moral Responsibility. With an Appendix : 
—1. On the Influence of Religion on Insanity ; 3. Conjectures on the Nature of the Mental 
Chierations ; 8. On the Management of Lunatic Asylums. By A. L. Wigan, M.D. 8vo. 12s. cl. 

" The volume ia taW of knowledge, and the author's remarks, even when he fails to convince, are strikiacly acute 
and ingenious. We apprehend that none who take an intereat in the phvsical atructure of the brain, and ita intri- 
lectualaction, or even who have a deaire to ameliorate the condition of toe inaane, will delay to conault a work which 
Contains views singularly original and aagacioua on all thoae subjects. Combining from the wrrltings of the moti 
distinguifhed men who have studied the anatomy, tha mental action, and the derangement of the braia, all the light 
their studies have enabled them to collect, with that derived from eatenaive ezperienca of hia own, Di. Wigan ooo- 
eentratea it into a focua, and poura it out upon hia pages."— BuTAMifXA. 

WILKINSON.-THE ENGINES OF WAR, &c. 

Beinir a History of Ancient and Modem Pr^ectile Instruments and Engines of Warfare and 
Sporting; including the Manufacture of Fire- Anns, the History and Manufacture of Gun- 
powder, of Swords, and of the cause of the Damascus Figure in Sword Blades, with some 
Obsen-ations of Bronze, &c. By H. Wilkinson, M.R.A.S. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

WILLOUGHBY (LADY).- A DIARY, 

Purporting to be by the LADY WILLOUGHBY,'of the Reign of Charles I. ; embracing some 
Passages of her Domestic History from 1685 to 1648. A New Edition, in a smaller size. 

To give additional interest to the work, it has been printed and bound in the style of the 
periocf to which it refers. Square fcp. 8vo. Ss. boards ; or ISs. bound in morocco {old sttfU). 

"So rarely have we met in our literary walka with so sweet a character as the Lady Willoughby^ that we know not 
whether the feeling of regret or plraRure has prevailed as we have cloaed the volume of her beautihil fragment. She 
looks out upon ua n-om her opened casement with such freshness and beauty, that we are compelled to regard bcf 
with admiration and delight. There ia no aim at effect in what she has written, no indication of a woman'a vanity : 
her whole mien ia that or subdued grace and feminine lovelineas. That the exqubite possagea purporting to be 
eatracta from her diary have flowed from a woman's pen, alone we cannot for a moment doubt. A woman only could 
have so JuaUy and tenaerly portrayed the character of an affectionate daughter, a gentle and loving wife, and afaithftal 
and devoted mother. All thia her ladyahip, whether a real or an imaginary peraonage, has done, with a moefUness 
and truth worthy of female nature in Ita best and loftieat mood. If her work is indeed only an imitation or daya gont 
by, then the genlua of Chatterton ia far surpassed by that of the succesaftil author. In takimr leave of her unique and 
interesting book, we express our cordial hope that it will And ita way to the toilette of every titled and untitled ladyia 
Great Bntain."~ETAMOBLiCAi. Maoaximx. 

WRIGHT (THOMAS). - THE HISTORY OF SOCIETY IN 

ENGLAND during the MIDDLE AGES, By Thomas Wright, Esq. M.A. F.S.A. Corres 
ponding Member of the Institute of France. 3 vols. 8vo. [In the prest. 
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